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JAMES JOYCE 


By MICHAEL J. LENNON 


AMES ALOYSIUS JOYCE was 
J born fifty years ago in Ontario 
Terrace, Rathmines. Rathmines 
was then a suburb of Dublin. On- 
tario Terrace consists of some 
twenty pretentious houses each of 
which is approached by a useless 
and highly ornate flight of steps,— 
the hall mark of Victorian respecta- 
bility. The terrace is somewhat 
gloomy and overlooks a still gloom- 
ier canal. John Mitchell, the pen 
revolutionary of 1848, and subse- 
quent apologist for the Federals, 
lived and wrote in this Terrace, no 
doubt to the great disgust of his 
neighbors. 

The name “Joyce” is of Norman 
origin. It should be explained that 
in Ireland the possession of a Nor- 
man name really means nothing. 
Nor, for that matter, does the pos- 
session of any of the more famous 
Gaelic names imply that its user is 
a scion of those ancient kings who 
figure so largely in our more lachry- 
mose poetry. Surnames as we use 
them were unknown in Ireland un- 
til some three centuries ago. The 


local landlord’s name was frequent- 
ly adopted by his tenantry for rea- 
sons of self-interest which need not 
be enlarged upon here. The clan 
names of the local Gaelic chief were 
also utilized as surnames by his fol- 
lowers, and even after he had fled 
the land for ever, the glamour of 
romance surrounding his far from 
unpleasant exile induced many 
worthy small people to adopt his 
title in indication of sympathy with 
him in the hour of his defeat. At 
the time of Hugh O’Neill, for exam- 
ple, the number of O’Neills in Ire- 
land probably did not exceed one 
hundred. By the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after the family had fled the 
country for good, the number of 
O’Neills in Ireland ran into thou- 
sands—a number which has been 
maintained ever since, through the 
operation of the process already 
mentioned. 

It is necessary to mention the 
foregoing matters because there ex- 
ists in Ireland a widespread illusion 
which may be fairly termed, the 
“ancient Irish king” complex, and 
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without reference to which it is fu- 
tile to write of James Joyce. 

In common with the rest of man- 
kind, most people in Ireland de- 
scend from small farmers. Period- 
ically, a rare son of these small 
farmers becomes a wealthy bour- 
geois, invariably by shopkeeping. 
Such a wealthy one sets himself up 
outside the tiny town and rears his 
family in that ease and comfort 
which flow from wealth. It is at 
this stage that the “ancient Irish 
king” complex begins to display it- 
self. The children of our bour- 
geois grow frankly ashamed of 
their humble origin. In a larger 
country, they might be able to work 
up a fictitious ancestry, bogus, but 
soothing. The smallness of Ireland 
renders such a shift impossible. In 
these circumstances, these people 
have until now invariably adopted 
a perfectly standardized plan. 
“Yes,” they say. “Grandfather was 
a small farmer, it is true; but if he 
only had had his rights!” Hints 
and suggestions are then thrown 
out that in the penal days, the fam- 
ily had owned acres of indefinite 
magnitude, all of which had been 
lost through devotion to faith and 
fatherland. And the family sur- 
name is relied upon in proof of this 
picturesque fiction. Whenever this 
surname is Murphy, Healy, or some 
other surname which precludes the 
possibility of anything but proleta- 
rian ancestry, then these devotees 
of respectability always mention 
that “mother was a Donovan, or a 
Sullivan, or a Joyce.” 

Every acre of Irish land was con- 
fiscated approximately in the seven- 
teenth century. All this land had 
till then been owned by Donovans, 
Sullivans, and Joyces, and others of 
the old nobility. But these nobles 
are not ancestors of the arrivé bear- 
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ing their titles of honor, as a sur- 
name. The old Gaelic and Norman 
nobles left Ireland one and all as 
soon as they discovered that if they 
were to remain in the country any 
longer, they must do so as poor 
men. Their descendants may cer- 
tainly be traced in European capi- 
tals, but not in the small Irish farm- 
house, or in the home of the com- 
fortable Irish bourgeois. Unfortu- 
nately until recent years, at any 
rate, the foregoing facts were not 
realized in Ireland. The complex 
was widespread and frequently 
hardened to such a degree that 
those suffering from its influence 
finished by believing their own lies. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that 
some such process as that indicated 
should have come into existence in 
my country. Everyone here is 
taught to look back with pride upon 
those forbears who kept the faith in 
the days of persecution. Undue 
elation at ancestral virtue is not 
without its dangers, among which, 
in Ireland, may be reckoned the 
complex indicated. 

The Joyces hailed from Fermoy 
in County Cork, where they owned 
just enough property to make them 
remember the Norman implications 
in their surname and to forget the 
small farmer progenitor. James’s 
grandfather came to Cork city 
where he married a Miss O’Connell 
some eighty years ago. Miss O’Con- 
nell’s father was a remote connec- 
tion of Daniel O’Connell and owned 
a woolen store. He was an alder- 
man and a man of some standing. 
He had known Bianconi, the Italian 
who invented our pre-railroad long 
cars which once used to post from 
town to town. The alderman found 
his son-in-law a small position in 
the Corporation. There was one 
child of the marriage, John, father 




















of the writer. John was educated 
by the Jesuit Fathers in Tullabeg 
College. He was given no profes- 
sion. Why expect him to work? 
Was he not a Joyce, descended from 
the ancient Norman Joyces, now be- 
ing more or less restored, in him, 
to their ancient estate? 

The family outlook is well por- 
trayed here and there in the Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
John Joyce when preparing his son 
for Clongowes, the successor to 
Tullabeg, and now the college of the 
Irish well-to-do, ends his admoni- 
tions with the warning, “If any boy 
asks what your father is, say that 
he is a gentleman.” 

It should be explained for the in- 
formation of unsophisticated Amer- 
icans that in these latitudes a gen- 
tleman is one who lives upon his in- 
come and who does not work. The 
class is virtually unknown among 
the Catholics of Ireland. “Three 
generations from a king to a spade,” 
runs the Gaelic proverb. Our 
wealthy Irish seldom endure beyond 
a generation, perhaps because so 
many of them suffer from the Joyce 
outlook. The son well remembered 
the parental advice. Years later, 
when giving an interview to an 
American journalist, he mentioned 
that his grandmother had ridden 
to hounds and had been the belle of 
the local hunt ball. No doubt, in 
this statement, romantically-minded 
Americans saw a picture of the 
grand old countryseat with its 
oak-paneled halls and all the rest 
of it. As a matter of hard fact, 
hunting, here in Ireland, no more 
confers a social cachet than does 
the ancient juvenile sport of mar- 
ble-playing. Any farmer who pos- 
sesses a mount may ride in the local 
hunt, and dance at the hunt ball, if 
so disposed. 
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who partook of his hospitality. He 
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James’s father lived so thorough- 
ly up to the Norman ideal that just 
fifty-five years ago he was forced to 
look around for something to do. 
The family property both in Cork 
and Fermoy was inadequate to 
maintain him any longer as a young 
man about town. He took train to 
Dublin where the influence of his 
O’Connell uncle secured his ap- 
pointment as secretary to the Con- 
servative Club, a quasi-political and 
quasi-social organization of a Prot- 
estant and Anglophile outlook. It 
speaks volumes for the prestige of 
old O’Connell that he should have 
been able to work his Catholic rela- 
tive into the employment of this al- 
together reactionary society over 
the heads of many rival non-Cath- 
olic candidates. The pay offered 
was moderate, but John Joyce was 
not in a position to pick and choose. 

A few years after his arrival in 
Dublin, he married an excellent 
Dublin lady, a Miss Murray, daugh- 
ter of a commercial traveler. The 
couple settled down in Ontario Ter- 
race. James was the eldest of many 
children. Thanks to the contacts 
which Joyce senior was able to es- 
tablish through the Conservative 
Club, he found means of improving 
himself. He obtained the much 
sought-after post of Rate-Collector 
in his suburb and was soon receiv- 
ing a sufficiently large salary to en- 
able him to send the eldest boy to 
Clongowes. 

The improvement in circum- 
stances proved old Joyce’s undoing. 
The complex began to reassert it- 
self. He started living beyond his 
means in a large house in Belgrave 
Park, Rathmines. His family was 
growing, but this did not deter him 
from entertaining on a lavish scale. 
He basked in the flattery of those 
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even went so far as to employ a 
footman in livery to receive his 
guests on gala nights. Gradually, 
he was believing his own make-be- 
lieve. He would show visitors some 
old portraits in oil, bought by him, 
and would blandly add, “These are 
ancestors of mine.” In time, he 
grew so hopelessly involved that he 
had to mortgage every piece of prop- 
erty that he owned. He resigned 
his rate-collectorship owing to a 
change in the legal system. His 
suburb gave him a reasonable pen- 
sion, but his expensive habits were 
such that in a few years he was 
obliged to mortgage this pension to 
a money-lender. The family had to 
leave its expensive house for a much 
dowdier quarter, the prelude to a 
series of flittings which are men- 
tioned in the Portrait of the Artist. 
Old Joyce tried to supplement his 
income by odd jobs, now clerking 
for a cheap solicitor, and now find- 
ing a little work at municipal elec- 
tions. He remained a well-known 
figure around town until a few years 
ago. 

This was the Joyce ménage when 
James was some twelve years of age. 
He was a clever boy, over studious, 
and somewhat delicate. He avoided 
school games. Probably his indif- 
ferent physique and defective eye- 
sight made him shrink from the or- 
dinary schoolboy rough and tum- 
ble. His mother idolized him and 
was not a little proud of his talents, 
which included a taste for singing. 
Joyce has given us a picture of the 
family council which met to ar- 
range for his education at this stage. 
His parents can no longer afford to 
send him to Clongowes. Belvedere, 


the Jesuit Dublin day-school, is 
mentioned. Even the fees there will 
prove a problem. His mother men- 
tions the Christian Brothers’ schools 
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in a half-hearted way. His father 
is furious. “What! Send him 
there with Paddy Stink and Micky 
Mud?” The Norman name is a pre- 
cious thing, even when its owner 
cannot afford to pay his debts. 

In Belvedere, Joyce learned Latin, 
some Greek, French and German. 
He and his brother Stanislaus 
proved brilliant boys. Then, as 
now, secondary education in Ireland 
was under the control of the state. 
Students who obtain the highest 
places at the annual examinations 
in June receive money prizes from 
the state education department. 
This system has some advantages 
and many disadvantages. Schools 
advertise their examination suc- 
cesses in the press more or less in 
the same fashion as the business 
concern. This tendency is now 
weakening, but in Joyce’s school- 
days, it was at its height. The ri- 
valry between schools and colleges 
was such as to suggest that the only 
thing that mattered in an educa- 
tional establishment was the captur- 
ing of as many money prizes as pos- 
sible. As a result of all this, the 
schooldays of the clever, ambitious 
boy were one eternal grind, with lit- 
tle or no relaxation. The position 
was analogous to that in pre-War 
Germany where children studied 
through long hours,—but for no 
longer than prevails in Ireland to- 
day,—I fear, because by protracted 
study they had a chance of obtain- 
ing free places in the university. 
Not that they loved learning or am- 
bitioned a university career, but 
the possession of a degree entitled 
its owner to hold the rank of officer 
whilst a conscript, and, in addition, 
reduced the term of compulsory 
military service to two years. Joyce 
received his schooling in an atmos- 
phere not unlike that of the high 
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school in Imperial Germany. Char- 
acter training was inevitably neg- 
lected in such a milieu. Even reli- 
gious training suffered, especially 
during the few weeks of the final 
orgy of cramming which immediate- 
ly preceded the examinations. 

Joyce was a lonely boy who need- 
ed a considerable amount of sym- 
pathy. Unfortunately, the educa- 
tional system of which he was the 
victim made it difficult for teachers 
to do much more than grind their 
pupils, so intense was the competi- 
tion between schools. There was 
not enough time at the teacher’s 
disposal to enable him to gain the 
confidence of his pupils. Joyce be- 
came prefect of a sodality. Indeed, 
there are extant sodality certificates 
bearing his signature, “Jacobus 
Joyce.” To those around him, he 
seemed the ordinary type of good, 
studious boy; but he was no ordi- 
nary subject. If his own account 
of himself in his schooldays is not 
mere braggadocio, then he was an 
utterly abnormal child who required 
the most careful handling. Unhap- 
pily, he did not receive all the care 
that he required. His mother, poor 
soul, knew nothing of his needs, 
and his self-centered father was 
careless and indifferent. The strug- 
gles of this lonely child have been 
depicted, even to the confession to 
that old friar in Church Street. 
Very sad reading all this makes, 
but it goes largely to explain the 
aberrations of his adolescence. 

He was an omnivorous reader. 
His doting mother never once 
sought to interfere in his selection 
of books. “He reads everything,” 
she once said to a friend who mild- 
ly demurred at seeing the boy pour- 
ing over a volume of Zola. Pride 
in her son’s attainments blurred the 
mother’s sense of duty, and, no 
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doubt, she convinced herself, like 
many another, that her boy was too 
innocent to be harmed by anything 
contained in a book. 

Joyce passed to University Col- 
lege, Dublin, on a small scholarship, 
after a brilliant career in the sec- 
ondary school examinations. Here 
he failed to distinguish himself at 
examinations, not an unusual oc- 
currence in the case of the student 
coming fresh from the secondary 
school. Such a student misses the 
shepherding to which he has been 
accustomed, and which is notably 
absent in the university. Also, na- 
ture tends to assert itself and young 
brains, unduly worked in the early 
teens, slacken around the twenties. 

He led an erratic life in the uni- 
versity, sometimes studying for long 
spells, and then lazing about, and 
avoiding class. In one respect he is 
probably the most remarkable of 
Dublin’s denizens. He confined 
himself strictly to the city, rarely, 
if ever, wandering beyond the tram 
lines along those beautiful walks 
which make Ireland’s capital a joy. 
Probably he never once put foot 
upon the heathery hills south of the 
metropolis, and even allowing for 
the fact that he always lived north 
of the Liffey at a time when diffi- 
culty of transport made Dublin 
larger than it now is, his failure to 
turn countrywards is a queer trait. 
He was given to burrowing alone 
around the streets in a city which 
then had an evil name, due to its 
being a town garrisoned by thou- 
sands of British troops. 

He acquired the public-house 
habit in University College. Not 
that he imbibed unduly. He had 
not the means to do so, even if so 
inclined. He began to be popular 


among student cliques which pat- 
ronized the tavern. 


Among these, 
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he thawed somewhat, and ex- 
changed his shyness for a touch of 
bravado. “What will be Joyce’s 
next?” was the attitude of his boon 
companions. And he did all he 
could to stimulate their interest in 
him. 

Students in his university were 
required to supply certain informa- 
tion to the governing authorities. 
In a questionnaire given out for this 
purpose was the question, “What is 
your father’s occupation?” “Going 
in for competitions,” was the reply 
that Joyce made, a reply which was 
literally true, as, at that particular 
moment, his unlucky father was 
concentrating all his energies upon 
winning one of the large money 
prizes then being offered by a week- 
ly journal upon the result of a com- 
petition. 

Even at this early stage, Joyce’s 
mind began to lean to the cynical. 
“I would sell Ireland twice over, if 
I could get a job worth £500 a 
year,” says one of the University 
College students whom he portrays 
in the Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. No doubt such stu- 
dents were to be found in his col- 
lege. They are still to be found 
there, and nowadays will swing 
from one political party to the other 
at the prospect of about a quarter 
of the consideration that was the 
prevailing figure in Joyce’s college 
years. But such people are not typ- 
ical of the entire race. 

However, University College must 
have jarred on Joyce’s nerves. He 
was essentially the Dubliner, and 
his university was essentially the 
resort of the rural idealist who has 
come to Dublin from a small farm 
and who is a strict devotee of the 
“go-getter” cult. The harsh accents, 
uncouth manners, and gross anxiety 
of these youths to achieve a career 
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must have maddened him at times. 
Yet, among these students, rural 
and urban, were as many idealists 
as one could have wished for: Cal- 
laghan, Mayor of Limerick, who 
later on deliberately awaited and 
met death for the dream republic; 
Tom Kettle, the luckless visionary; 
Sheehy-Skeffington, the rationalist, 
who died proudly facing a firing- 
squad; Arthur Clery, the republican 
judge, who continues to refuse a 
large pension from the government 
entirely out of devotion to principle. 
Others, too, there were, no doubt; 
but Joyce had no eyes or ears for 
them, and small wonder. The grind- 
ing poverty of his home life had 
soured him. 

By now, quite a legendary has 
grown around his attainments, espe- 
cially in relation to his ability as a 
linguist. The truth is that in Uni- 
versity College, he dabbled in odd 
subjects. He learned some Italian, 
acquired, according to the legend, 
from a Jesuit scholastic who sat be- 
side him in the dingy class-rooms 
opposite Stephen’s Green. He also 
picked up a smattering of Norwe- 
gian through his interest in Ibsen 
who was regarded some thirty years 
ago as quite a naughty person, and 
was, in consequence, affected by 
those wishing to épater le bourgeois. 
Joyce’s linguistic record is not 
amazing in one who had learned 
German, French and Latin in 
school. To-day, Joyce writes Ital- 
ian and French uncommonly well. 
He speaks Italian fluently, but with 
a patent Dublin intonation. He 
speaks French not so well as Ital- 
ian. As every linguist knows, mas- 
tery over a foreign tongue comes 
only to those who spend their child- 
hood in the country of that tongue, 
and this mastery is usually acquired 
at the expense of the native lan- 























guage. Joyce did not travel until 
after he had reached full manhood, 
‘when it was impossible for him to 
lose his cultured Dublin accent. 
Naturally, his control of foreign lan- 
guages suffers from this dominance 
of his home town accent and pro- 
nunciation. 

In the university, he followed 
that peculiarly futile course known 
in British scholastic circles as 
“arts.” This course consists prin- 
cipally of philology and literary 
history. It is a course which sti- 
fles all originality. Its votaries are 
required to repeat without criticism 
accepted appreciations of literary 
worthies. The perfect student in 
this faculty is one who becomes a 
library of gramaphone records 
which eulogize the names selected 
by authority as worthy of lauda- 
tion. Joyce was now beginning to 
be definitely undisciplined, and, ac- 
cordingly, was not the type of stu- 
dent to take kindly to the training 
imposed upon him by the traditions 
of the arts faculty. He had, how- 
ever, to absorb as much traditional 
faculty lore as would enable him to 
pass certain examinations as a pre- 
liminary to retaining his scholar- 
ship each year. He held his schol- 
arship for three years, during the 
last of which he seems to have 
thrown everything to the winds, 
avoiding classes and study, as if 
relieved to feel that he no longer 
need study enough even to hold the 
pittance allowed to him by the col- 
lege authorities. His conduct at this 
period forces the conclusion that he 
was quite indifferent as to his fu- 
ture. And what a problem is the 
future of the arts graduate! The 
orthodox student in this faculty 
drifts to teaching, then wretchedly 
paid, or, if he has backing, turns 
his mind to law, or to the vegetable 
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career of the civil servant. By now, 
the Joyces were bereft of powerful 
friends. To make matters worse, 
James had not taken a degree. 
Once, after answering along the 
lines of orthodoxy, a question upon 
Addison, whom he loathed, he con- 
cluded his reply with the words, 
“Yet, much as I regret to say it, I 
must add that oftentimes at night 
had this excellent gentleman to be 
holpen to his litter.” High aca- 
demic honors were not for the stu- 
dent who penned such a phrase in 
an examination paper. 

The most remarkable thing in the 
career of Joyce is that during his 
stay in University College he should 
have received an offer such as hap- 
pens only in the fairy tale. He sub- 
mitted an article on Ibsen to a great 
English literary monthly. Not alone 
was his effort accepted, but one of 
the Archers, who translated Ibsen, 
was so struck by its merits that he 
sent it along to the old Norwegian 
heresiarch. The latter expressed 
his appreciation of what his ob- 
scure admirer had written. Archer 
got into touch with Joyce and 
brought him to London, where he 
offered him employment in high 
class literary journalism, the very 
work that thousands of young grad- 
uates yearn for each year. What 
the English littérateur thought of 
the ill-clad, unshaven, and un- 
kempt figure that slouched into his 
office will never be known. This 
much is known however, that Joyce 
soon was back in Dublin, after a 
quarrel with his patron. The fric- 
tion between the two arose over a 
book review written by Joyce. The 
work in question irritated the future 
author of Ulysses, so he dismissed 
it in his best, “holpen-to-his-litter” 
style. When admonished, he de- 
clined to alter one word of what he 
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had written. This refusal to accept 
the advice of an older man was just 
Joyce’s conceit, a conceit but to be 
expected in his father’s son. 

During his University days, he 
wrote the poems which subsequent- 
ly appeared under the title Cham- 
ber Music. He also wrote the short 
stories later published in Dubliners. 
A bumptious controversial pam- 
phlet, The Day of the Rabblement, 
published in 1901, showed him in 
typical mood, attacking from empy- 
rean heights such groundlings as 
Yeats and his co-directors of the 
Irish Literary Theater for their re- 
fusal to stage Ghosts. This pam- 
phlet was published in the same 
cover as a pamphlet by Sheehy- 
Skeffington urging coeducation in 
the new university, now “the Na- 
tional.” 

After he left the University, he 
found wretchedly paid employment 
as manager of a back-street cinema. 
Occasionally he did hack journal- 
ism for the old Freeman’s Journal, 
and, like O’Casey, tried to write 
lyric poetry. By now, he had aban- 
doned the practice of his religion, 
no unusual development in the 
twenties. His feelings for his par- 
ents never dimmed, however. 
“Leave it for the old man,” he would 
often say in the Freeman office, 
when asked if he required cash pay- 
ment for some haphazard contribu- 
tion. And, in course of time, Joyce 
senior would present himself to col- 
lect his son’s earnings. His mother 
died whilst James was working in 
his wretched cinema. Poor soul, 
hers had been a life of supreme sor- 
row, for she had been ever fending 
against the stream. The anticlimax 
which the career of her eldest son 
provided must certainly have been 
a bitter blow to her. 

The death of his mother, dark- 
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ened Joyce’s life terribly. The fam- 
ily soon began to break up; one 
boy obtained a small position in the 
post office; another went to teach; 
a sister entered the convent where 
she is to-day. The crystal of this 
impecunious household was being 
shattered and disintegrated before 
Joyce’s very eyes, and he was sad- 
dened exceedingly at the process. 
It was at this time that he wrote the 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, a record of family intimacies 
the privacy of which he at least 
ought to have respected. But he 
was now out of suits with fate and 
fortune and deliberately threw aside 
the restraints which common de- 
cency imposes. That sullen, moody 
creature with the unhealthy looking 
face had wearied of everything at 
an: age when, normally, life is just 
one golden dream. In time, he be- 
gan to weary of his city. The only 


change of scene that offered itself 
was to Trieste where he went to 
teach, in 1904, taking with him a 
west of Ireland girl, a waitress in a 


Dublin restaurant. To her he did 
not grant the protection of even a 
civil marriage, protesting, at the 
time, that he would have no church 
ceremony or priest’s work over his 
alliance, but that he would deal fair- 
ly by the girl, a promise which he 
has kept. She must have been 
strangely infatuated with him to 
enter into such a partnership. She 
has borne him a girl and a boy, 
each of whom is now over twenty 
years of age. Since this household 
went to France, Joyce, I am in- 
formed, has contracted a civil mar- 
riage, no doubt in the interests of 
his children, as French testamen- 
tary law makes the position of the 
mistress and of the spurious off- 
spring one of very great insecurity. 

He spent some ten years in Trieste 

















where he was joined by his brother, 
and later by his sister who married 
an Austrian subject, as he then was. 
The brothers established a success- 
ful commercial school which is still 
functioning in Trieste. Whilst he 
was living there the Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, his first 
prose work, was published. 

By the outbreak of War, Joyce 
had left Trieste for Rome where he 
obtained employment in a _ bank. 
He soon resigned, however, to work 
in the department of propaganda 
which the British government had 
established in Italy for the purpose 
of inflaming Italian feeling against 
Austria so as to pave the way for 
the breach of solemn treaty which 
the Italian government had to com- 
mit as a preliminary to entering the 
War upon the side of the Allies. At 
such a moment, a man who wrote 
English and Italian fluently was the 
owner of a marketable commodity. 
The British government appears to 
have been very satisfied with Joyce’s 
services for which he was well re- 
munerated. During this period he 
wrote a play, Exiles. After the War 
was over, he went to Paris with his 
family, with, for the first time in 
his life, sufficient cash in hand to be 
able to loll about for several months. 


Some features of the year 1919 
deserve to be recalled. The masses 
in England were then being serious- 
ly told by politicians that their 
country would henceforth be a land 
fit for heroes to live in, a statement 
which the masses believed. In the 


minds of many intelligent people, a 
feeling existed that humanity was 
about to enter upon a better era. 
Those whom the War had diverted 
from their ordinary occupations 
were in many cases reluctant to re- 
sume a humdrum existence. 
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“How are you going to keep them 
Down on the farm, 
After they’ve seen Paree?” 


sang, the not so very flippant Amer- 
ican jazz composer. An atmosphere 
of unrest prevailed everywhere. 
Here, in Ireland, the country was 
teeming with young revolutionary 
politicians, principally minor clerks, 
who had resolved, no matter what 
the risk, never to resume their of- 
fice stools. Why all this upheaval, 
asked millions, if life is merely to 
lapse back into the old routine of 
card indexes and files? 

One may readily visualize the 
mind of James Joyce in such an at- 
mosphere. Ever since leaving Ire- 
land he had been under a heavy 
strain, for teaching in a school such 
as his was, is very strenuous work 
indeed. Then had come those 
nerve-wracking years of war when 
the Austrians had all but battered 
their way to Rome. Life under 
war conditions in Rome, even for 
civilians, was a very arduous thing, 
between food shortage and military 
restrictions. Joyce’s nerves were 
not the nerves to take kindly to in- 
tense strain, for, apart from his in- 
different health, his mind must 
have been an agony to him for years, 
as it staggered and reeled amid the 
conflict with his alter ego, the alter 
ego which had once prayed so hard 
for grace. If many quite ordinary 
Irish Catholics of no particular in- 
trospective turn of mind were yield- 
ing, at this time, to a process of 
aberration, what a crisscross of 
emotions must then have been play- 
ing upon the unhappy mind that 
was Joyce’s! Was he to remain a 
teacher and to leave no mark upon 
the world? What were they saying 
about him in Dublin? Now and 
then, probably some of the old Uni- 
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versity College crowd would men- 
tion his name over their glasses. A 
fellow who had written a smutty 
book. Where is this he was now? 
In Paris, or Austria, or somewhere. 

Well! He would show them. 

In such a frame of mind, this 
master poseur sat down and literal- 
ly wrote by hand the vast bulk of 
Ulysses, working almost without a 
break, except to sleep. What is 
more important, he discovered in 
Paris an American woman—may 
one call her “lady” ?—-who owned a 
small printing-press and who was 
willing to publish this effusion. 

What is Joyce’s place in the world 
of literature? 

Chamber Music, published in 
1907, is the inevitable slender vol- 
ume of the poetaster. Love is the 
theme of its short, hackneyed and 
mediocre trifles, each of which is 
full of technical faults. A quotation 
from one poem exemplifies the en- 
tire collection: 


“The ways of all the woodland 
Gleam with a soft and golden fire. 
For whom does all the sunny 

woodland 
Carry so brave attire? 


“O, it is for my true love 

The woods their rich apparel 
wear— 

O, it is for my own true love, 

That is so young and fair.” 


This is the kind of stuff that 
young people send to the local edi- 
tor under a pseudonym. A twenty- 
seven year old writer with the re- 
motest sense of literary values 
should have shuddered to think 
that such inanities were appearing 
over his name. This was the first 


work that Joyce succeeded in hav- 
ing published. As in the case of 
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everything that he has written, the 
first question that a reader of Cham- 
ber Music will in all probability ask 
is, “How on earth did the man ever 
find anyone willing to print this?” 

The Portrait of the Artist as a 

Young Man was published in 1914 
before its author had left Trieste. 
It is a wretchedly constructed af- 
fair in which the writer jumps from 
scene to scene without a word of 
warning. Dubliners know that this 
particular dialogue takes place in 
the National Library, and that the 
succeeding scene is laid at Nelson’s 
Pillar. Casual hints thrown out 
here and there give this much in- 
formation. The book suggests that 
with more care the author might 
have done better. Patches of prom- 
ising, if very gross dialogue loom 
up through its pages, but on the 
whole the work is a mediocre ren- 
dition of a not very original theme 
—the unpleasant aspect of college. 
Joyce seems to be scribbling away 
to please himself, without a thought 
of a future reader. Probably he 
was, and probably this book was 
really nothing more than a safety 
valve for the emotions pent up with- 
in him upon the death of his moth- 
er, and his disappointment at his 
failure in the University. 

Dubliners appeared in 1914. It 
is a series of short stories, one of 
which suggests the vilely gross. 
With the exception of this particu- 
lar story, his choice of subjects is 
ordinary enough. This book dis- 
covers Joyce, even as the examina- 
tion paper discovers the student 
who has not made up his work. 
Memory is the principal, if not the 
only asset of this author. He lacks 
even the typically Irish capacity for 
clever phrase-making. The best 
passages in Dubliners are the dia- 
logue, but these dialogues merely 
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serve to stress the gramaphonic 
quality in his art, to use the high- 
brow word. Once the dialogue is 
over, the whole plot halts, for the 
writer never knows what to do next. 
He has none of that flair for story- 
telling which Donn Byrne exhibited 
now and then, as in “The Barnacle 
Goose,” and “Irish.” Once I heard 
a votary of the Joyce cult retell 
“The Two Sisters,” from Dubliners, 
and with the recollection of what I 
had heard I read the story. As told 
to me by the votary, the tale was 
very fine indeed. But the votary 
had unconsciously introduced into 
the oral narrative endless little ar- 
tistic turns which were absent from 
the orthodox printed version, and 
absent because Joyce missed the 
openings which were so obvious to 
his admirer. Briefly, he is intro- 
spective, and can reproduce what he 
has heard. Here he ends. As a 
word-painter he fails dismally. 

Exiles, published in 1918, is a 
wretched play written in the Ibsen 
mood, years after Ibsen had ceased 
to be a name, with the “Hjalmars” 
and “Hildas” of Norway translated 
into the “Roberts” and “Beatrices” 
of suburban Dublin. What little 
plot there is deals principally with 
a fanciful return of Joyce to a Dub- 
lin which repents its failure to ap- 
preciate his genius and in satisfac- 
tion for its shortcomings appoints 
him to a professorship in literature. 
Robert, throughout, tries to be cyn- 
ically clever, so as to teach the bour- 
geois that he is as great a rake as 
ever. 

Probably it was a realization of 
his failure as a story-writer that in- 
duced him to write Ulysses in the 
amazing style adopted in that book. 
One instantly recalls Rabelais in its 
pages; but the curate of Meudon 
was satirizing the follies of his age. 
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Joyce is not satirizing, but probing 
the excrementitious in his memory. 
Why foreign literary critics, most 
of all non-English speaking critics, 
should have acclaimed this book is 
curious. One can understand 
Joyce’s old classmates enjoying 
many of the references in its pages; 
but apart from this clique, the local 
allusions must have been meaning- 
less to most people. Middle-aged 
Dubliners will always relish a refer- 
ence to Barney Kiernan’s public- 
house, but what can this back-street 
tavern mean to Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
or to some literary gentleman from 
Jugo-Slavia, or Barcelona? The 
textual difficulties alone must have 
made Ulysses very difficult for those 
to whom English is a foreign 
tongue. Yet, in every literary cir- 
cle on the Continent of Europe he 
has admirers. 

Among the factors operating to 
give this book a vogue, mention 
should be made of the distinct liter- 
ary flavor of that famous thirty- 
thousand-word-long sentence, with 
its imitation of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
—a little touch which must have 
pleased many. Then, Joyce opened 
the sewers of the mind to an in- 
telligentsia saturated with pseudo- 
Freudianism. And finally, the pub- 
lication of his book happened to co- 
incide with the outbreak of the war- 
disillusionment of the intellectuals. 
The memory of the dead was too 
fresh to make such a book as All 
Quiet on the Western Front likely 
to be well received in those days. 
But there was an opening for some 
one who would provide a new kind 
of thrill. Joyce was the writer of 
that thrill. On the whole, the book 
is not so much pornographic as 
physically unclean, and it reeks 
with religion so introduced as to 
make the verb selected peculiarly 
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apposite. Had this book not ap- 
peared at the very year of its pub- 
lication, Joyce might never have 
been heard of outside Dublin. Such 
a work, if published to-day, would 
fail signally for it would have to 
face the competition provided by 
the works of the late Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence who has long since ousted 
Joyce from his preéminence as an 
operator of the muckrake. 

Joyce now lives in Paris with his 
family. He has abundant means, 
thanks to the by-products of Ulysses. 
The actual profits made upon this 
book were small, as the Paris price 
was not very high. However, one 
admirer left him a large sum of 
money, and he reaped a rich harvest 
for several years writing for conti- 
nental reviews. He has since writ- 
ten two or three books, all miser- 
able failures. In the last, in a con- 
fession of literary failure, he has 
resorted to the word building de- 
vices of Alice in Wonderland. 


Has he any future as a writer? 
His own old Dublin admirers say 
“Yes,” partly in the hope that some 
day his pen will dip into the well 
of repentance, partly because they 
have a sympathy with one who has 
had such a hard life, and partly be- 
cause their attitude towards him is 
not untinged with pride at the repu- 
tation which he has forged for him- 
self. One hears murmurs of “a 
second Huysmans.” What good lit- 
erature is to be expected from a man 
whose output, apart from the freak- 
ish Ulysses tour-de-force, consists 
of a few trite, third-rate poems, 
some most ordinary short stories, 
and as dull a play as ever was writ- 
ten? 

Moreover, the Dublin of Joyce, 
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that large ill-lit, muddy city, where 
red-coated soldiers jostled about, 
whose citizens could still be thrilled 
by the horse-trams, is now almost 
as remote from the outlook of the 
present generation as the Middle 
Ages. Why, even the few Irish 
words that he uses have disappeared 
from the vocabulary of the metrop- 
olis, language revival notwithstand- 
ing. Joyce certainly can write good 
literary articles. Were the mood to 
seize him, he might be able, some 
day or other, to give us fine, strong 
prose, in which Catholics could take 
pride. That is to say, he may have 
a future as an essayist. As a poet, 
or novel-writer, he will always fail. 
But to succeed as an essayist, he 
will first have to divest himself of 
his poseur’s robe. Probably he 
would meet such a suggestion by re- 
joining that he is no second Ver- 
laine. His home life, he would in- 
dicate, has been beyond reproach. 
Of what, pray, is he to repent? 

Yet, in this man’s heart there 
must still be broken lights of faith. 
It may be that as the days darken, 
these lights will begin to strengthen. 
And for Joyce, the days now are 
darkening as for no one else. Even 
the most skilled oculists in Europe 
can now do little more for his eyes 
than make them react to light. For 
all practical purposes, he is blind, 
and what is worse, suffers much 
pain from his eyes. To the type of 
person who in this infirmity sees a 
nemesis it should be pointed out 
that he has always had an affection 
of the eyes. Indeed, he named his 
daughter Lucia, after the Italian 
saint who is the patroness of good 
eyesight. Will this growing dark- 
ness lead to a greater spiritual vi- 
sion? Only God can tell. 

















IRISH SPINNING SONG 
By SHANE LESLIE 


H, set the wheel spinning and turn the wheel round, 

For I dreamt of my love who lies dead underground— 
My thoughts, they go twisting and never stay still 
All night, till the dawning has crept on the hill. 


For grief is spun love and children all pain, 

And I'll never go courting, go courting again, 

So turn and keep turning, sweet wheel until dawn, 
For my love, he is dead, and the sunlight is gone. 


My Manus was only a yearling all told, 

The day that his father lay buried and cold— 
The day—spin wheel, the dark shadows apart— 
That Patrick first stirred in under my heart. 


Long grief is now mine and the shedding of tears 

But children, ’tis best you were stretched on your biers 
Ere you lean unto love or pray for a bride— 

Oh, wheel, wheel, whirl out the pain from my side. 


Oh, Patrick, my pet, there is many a girl 

Who would risk her white soul to win your red curl, 
But love that comes early the latest will stay 

Turn wheel, turn wheel and whirr it away. 


Oh, Manus, your eyes are your father’s own blue 
Though many must love, be you wise with the few, 
For I would that none had come courting of me— 
Spin wheel, till the shadows are starting to flee. 


I'll save you your grief and I'll save you your hearts, 
Ere morning, sweet children, Ill spin you your parts,— 
Spin wheel, spin wheel, through the darkness of night 
And spin but the good, put the bad luck to flight. 


It’s only the priests, who are saved the great pain, 

That will never let me live happy again, 

Spin luck for the loveless and all who die young— 
Spin wheel, for the luck of the boys who are hung! 


Oh, Manus, I’m meaning to give you to. God, 

And Patrick shall rise up and die for the sod— 
Spin wheel, spin luck on each thought that I say 

As the hill-tops grow white in the mouth of the day. 








THE SPECTER OF VAN NORDEN 
By EstTHER M. Hoop 


ATSY O’NEIL was in love and 
was suffering all the torment 
attendant upon that state. Just be- 
cause a fellow is only twelve, it 
does not signify that he cannot 
writhe under as deep an anguish as 
his elders, especially when the sub- 
ject of his adoration will concede 
not even a good-by kiss until she 
sees a real diamond glistening upon 
her finger. 

Patsy plunged a freckled fist into 
his bristling shock of vividly red 
hair and cast about in his mind for 
ways and means to satisfy Maggie 
Finnegan’s pagan love of jewelry. 
He had always heard his dad say 
that a woman’s heart passed all un- 
derstanding, but, not until he had 
succumbed to Maggie’s bewitching- 
ly dark eyes, had he sounded the 
depths of the Paradise and Hades 
that towered behind those words. 

Perched upon a big white bowl- 
der, Patsy wriggled about uneasily 
and shot anxious, furtive glances in 
the direction of Maggie’s tent. Half 
hopefully, half fearfully, he awaited 
her advent, for, to-day, he had de- 
cided to lay before her a proposi- 
tion which, he was sure, would se- 
cure the long-coveted diamond. 
Faith ran high within him. His 
plan, however, required the codper- 
ation of Maggie, and when he 
thought of her inexplicable ways, 
then fear came flying. 

The O’Neils and the Finnegans 
had been neighbors in San Fran- 
cisco for years. That year they had 
jointly decided to enjoy a summer 
outing together. Accordingly, they 
had loaded their automobiles and 


journeyed far over winding Sierra 
highways. Soda Springs, cool and 
green, had proved tempting to the 
dusty travelers, and they had 
pitched their tents a few yards 
apart, just opposite the railroad sta- 
tion, and settled down to a life free 
from clanging street cars and chant- 
ing newsboys. 

Immediately after their arrival, 
Patsy and Maggie had discovered 
Dad Mike’s lonely cabin and had 
laid siege to the old man’s heart. 
Although he had never been known 
to seek human face except to buy 
provisions, and had never ex- 
pressed an opinion upon anything 
except the weather, he had seemed 
fairly to thaw out beneath the 
warming influence of the youthful 
explorers. He had taken an almost 
childish delight in educating them 
in the lore of the woods. Piloted 
by him, Patsy and Maggie had gone 
fishing in the Ice Lakes for catfish, 
sailed Lake Van Norden on a dilapi- 
dated raft, climbed high peaks, and 
listened to Baron Munchausen tales 
of Dad Mike’s adventures. Those 
had been golden days for Patsy and 
Maggie, for, ever since they had 
been able to remember, their world 
had revolved about Oak Street, San 
Francisco. Golden Gate Park had 
contained all the enchanted forests 
and fairy lakes that they had ever 
known, and “the Country” had been 
a land as vague and unreal as Erin’s 
Isle itself, their parents’ birthplace, 
and the subject of all their bedtime 
stories. 

The sun was setting, when Mag- 
gie at last sallied forth from her 











tent and came to sit beside Patsy 
upon the big white bowlder. Now 
that she had actually put in an ap- 
pearance, Patsy evinced the great- 
est indifference. He offered no 
words of greeting, but flicked a 
switch against his boot and stared 
nonchalantly at the ground. In- 
wardly, Maggie wondered if she had 
hurt his feelings; outwardly, she 
pouted and fidgeted about on the 
rock, hoping that he would look up 
and see how insulted she was. 
Patsy, however, still found his boot 
a subject of absorbing interest. 

Womanlike, Maggie soon found 
the silence and inattention unen- 
durable. Besides, she was wearing 
a brand new pink gingham, and a 
new dress without masculine ad- 
miration was like the flower that 
wasted its fragrance on the desert 
air. Scouring the landscape for 
some excuse for arousing Patsy to 
speech, she espied Dad Mike in the 
distance. 

“See! there comes Dad Mike!” 
she exclaimed, jabbing Patsy in the 
ribs in her excitement. 

Patsy looked everywhere at once, 
for to him the old man’s word was 
law, and his presence was magic. 

Dad Mike was slowly approach- 
ing along the highway. He carried 
a long staff with which he reached 
ahead to toss the rocks from the 
road as he walked. His broad- 
brimmed black felt hat was crowded 
down upon his head until, from the 
front, only a pair of twinkling gray 
eyes and a long white beard were 
visible. His shoulders were some- 
what stooped, and there was a halt 
in his gait. Altogether, he looked 
like an ancient bard that had come 
to life and shaken himself free from 
his dusty picture frame upon the 
wall of some time-honored gallery. 
The children ran eagerly to meet 
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him. He flung aside his staff and 
laid a hand upon each shining head, 
chuckling with pleasure at the evi- 
dent joy on their young faces. 

Just then, Patsy’s father threw 
back the flap of the tent and called 
a cheery invitation to the old man. 
“Come on in and fill out that pedro 
game that you have been promis- 
ing to play for so long.” 

Dad Mike hesitated an instant 
before assenting, for he preferred to 
remain with the children. 

“Say, the moon is full to-night, 
ain’t it?” asked Patsy in strange, 
hushed tones, as he tugged mysteri- 
ously at Dad Mike’s sleeve, in an 
effort to draw him beyond the reach 
of Maggie’s hearing. 

Dad Mike nodded and turned 
to regard Maggie’s puzzled face. 
“Doesn’t she know yet?” he de- 
manded in surprise. 

Patsy flushed to the roots of his 
carroty hair and began digging a 
hole in the soft soil with the toe of 
his boot. “No... you see...I 
have plenty of faith, but I am afraid 
she won’t have,” he stammered, “so 
I didn’t tell her.” 

Dad Mike fumbled in the pocket 
of his overalls. “Now listen my 
son, let her hold this in her hand for 
a while, and she will have all the 
faith in the world.” He crowded a 
slip of white paper into Patsy’s 
hand with the brusque, business- 
like manner of a physician deliver- 
ing a prescription. “Remember, 
you will be gone from here before 
the moon is full again, and then it 
will be too late!” was his final 


warning, as he trudged away to the 
O’Neil tent. 

Patsy remained standing in be- 
wilderment, where Dad Mike had 
left him, a study in shades of red. 
He dared not even raise his eyes to 
afford a color contrast. 
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“Lemme see that!” commanded 
Maggie imperiously, her curiosity 
evercoming her former pique. 

Patsy relinquished the paper 
grudgingly. 

Maggie unfolded the slip and 
read, “Amor omnia vincit,” scrawled 
in queer, old-fashioned characters. 
She knit her brows in perplexity, 
for she was no wiser than before. 
“That looks like a Chink laundry 
mark.” 

“T’ain’t!” blurted out Patsy in- 


dignantly. “It is Latin, and it 
means, ‘Love conquers every- 
thing.’” 


Maggie divined instantly that she 
was being made the victim of a 
conspiracy, and her brown eyes 
flashed with all the fire of her Irish 
ancestry. “What have you been 
telling Dad Mike about me?” she 
demanded angrily. “It is just as 
my mother says, a man will tell 
another man everything he knows.” 

“I didn’t tell him nuthin’ ’cept, 
*cept that you wanted a diamond 
ring.” Patsy’s blue eyes turned as 
dark and sad as Erin’s lakes before 
a storm, and his lip quivered. 

Maggie’s sympathies lurked as 
near the surface as her temper. 
She clutched at his shoulder with a 
shy little hand. 

“And Dad Mike told me how I 
can get a diamond, a real one, too,” 
Patsy continued, hope rising in his 
voice. 

Maggie turned the third finger of 
her left hand back and forth before 
her eyes, as if admiring an imag- 
inary ring. “How?” she queried 
meekly. 

“Come on over here on the rock. 
If you will promise to do exactly as 
Dad Mike says, I will tell you all 
about it.” 

“All right,” agreed Maggie, albeit 
with a tinge of doubt in her tone. 
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When they were seated upon the 
bowlder once more, Patsy drew a 
long breath and began with the con- 
fidence of one who is telling a story 
that he knows to be true. 

“Years and years ago, there was 
an engineer that used to run up and 
down through those snowsheds over 
there. He had a girl, and she 
wanted a diamond ring.” That 
was an auspicious beginning, and 
Maggie’s eyes glistened with inter- 
est. 

“So he worked awful hard and 
saved all his money. When he had 
a hundred dollars, he went over to 
Reno and bought a real diamond. 
It was a humdinger, too, and made 
a rainbow look like thirty cents.” 

Maggie stifled a gasp of delight. 

“One night he got onto his engine, 
and he put this ring into his pocket. 
He told his fireman that he was go- 
ing to take it down to his girl in 
Roseville. And, then, he turned his 
engine loose, and he came rambling 
down this mountain just like... 
like . . lickety split!” Patsy 
paused, for he felt that no word of 
a refined vocabulary came any- 

where near describing the speed of 
that engine. 

Patsy hesitated and looked about 
him. Then, leaning close to Mag- 
gie, he whispered in blood-curdling 
tones, right into her ear, “They 
never did find the engineer!” 

“Why, where did he go?” in- 
quired Maggie in bewilderment. 

“I don’t know. He disappeared 
when his engine jumped into the 
river over there, and now his ghost 
always comes back the first night of 
every full moon!” he answered in 
the same awful whisper. 

Maggie turned deathly pale and 
squirmed down off from the rock. 
She thought of her grandfather’s 
tales of ghosts, fairies, elves and 








goblins. She strained her eyes to 
penetrate into the gathering shad- 
ows, but she saw nothing but a 
spruce limb swaying in the rising 
breeze. 

“And he always carries the ring 
with him, for he will never be al- 
lowed to rest until he sees some fel- 
low slip that beautiful diamond onto 
some girl’s finger,” Patsy went on, 
his voice betraying the thrill of an- 
ticipation that surged up within 
him. 

Maggie reasoned subconsciously 
that if ghosts trailed through the 
forests and beside the lakes of Ire- 
land, there was nothing to prevent 
them from haunting this wooded 
spot. She thought she heard a far- 
off wail. She listened, but she heard 
only the intermittent burst of song 
of the Nuttall sparrow, a brief, yet 
exquisitely sweet ode to the fading 
sunset. 

“Dad Mike says that the Ghost 
comes floating out of the mist of 
Lake Van Norden on that old raft 
that we go fishing with. He ties it 
to the old rotten stump at the foot 
of the Haunted Peak and gets up 
to the top just at midnight. If we 
go up there and wait for him, he 
will give us the ring.” Patsy’s 
words were scarcely audible. 

Maggie’s thoughts were running 
riot. Now, they argued that experi- 
ence had proved that Dad Mike al- 
ways told the truth. The cold chills 
ran down her spine, for she thought 
that some one was tapping her 
shoulder. She started, but she felt 
only her own brown curls _ bob- 
bing to and fro against her dress. 

All at once, an expression of re- 
lief crept over Maggie’s face, and 
the pink came back to her cheeks. 
She returned placidly to her seat be- 
side Patsy. “Dad Mike was just 
joking when he told you that.” 
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Her teeth flashed in a complacent 
smile. “Teacher told us that there 
was no such thing as ghosts.” 

“Huh,” grunted Patsy contemp- 
tuously. “What does she know? 
She has always lived in San Fran- 
cisco, and she don’t know nuthin’ 
‘cept grammar and spelling and 
junk like that. Dad Mike, he has 
traveled all over the world, and he 
knows everything.” Patsy’s spar- 
kling eyes upheld the enthusiasm of 
his voice. 

“Besides, when people are in 
love, they find out lots of things 
that they never knew before.” 
Patsy hung his head and, with his 
forefinger, traced elaborate designs 
upon the rock beside him. “Teach- 
er was never in love. She can’t 
bear the sight of a man!” he fin- 
ished defiantly. 

“How do you know?” asked Mag- 
gie doubtfully. 

“Can’t you see? She looks at our 
principal as though she would like 
to grab off a couple of ears, and I 
heard her tell the other teachers 
one day that she did not see why 
under merciful heaven we did not 
have a woman principal, because 
she had never seen a man yet that 
was any good.” Patsy uncon- 
sciously adopted a squeaky, fem- 
inine accent, raised one hand and 
bobbed his head emphatically, in 
excellent imitation of his unappre- 
ciated teacher. 

“Was Dad Mike ever in love?” 
asked Maggie shyly. 

“Yes, her name was Maggie, too. 
They got married and lived together 
for over fifty years. She died three 
or four years ago,” replied Patsy 
with bated breath. 

Maggie caught the hush in his 
tone, and a strange wistfulness 
came over her face, as she tried to 
fancy a world without Patsy. 
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“Maggie, are you going out to the 
Haunted Peak with me to-night? 
Dad Mike says that all we have got 
to do is to have faith and, when- 
ever we begin to get scared, say 
over that Latin verse,” pleaded 
Patsy in a voice from which he 
strove to banish all anxiety. 

Maggie did not answer, but she 
nestled a bit closer to Patsy, while 
he waited in silence. A_ stray 
moonbeam came wandering through 
the woods and tipped with silver a 
piece of quartz that lay at their 
feet. It danced and gleamed like 
an enormous, uncut diamond. Mag- 
gie stared, fascinated. The Ghost’s 
ring would shine like that, she 
thought. “Let’s go right now,” she 
said, springing to her feet with a 
suddenness that almost unseated 
Patsy. 

For an 


instant, Patsy was 


stunned, for the ways of woman 


were as elusive as a_will-o’-the- 
wisp. Contemplation was not in 
order, however, since Patsy had 
learned by experience that Maggie 
sometimes changed her mind. He 
snatched just enough time to fly 
over to the card game and whisper 
to Dad Mike that they were going, 
and then they were on their way. 

As soon as they had gone beyond 
the protection of the little brown 
tents, all the fairies, goblins and 
monsters that had ever skulked 
through Ireland’s dark forests and 
sat beside her emerald lakes, came 
to dog their footsteps and peer from 
behind every huge bowlder. Hand 
in hand, they struggled bravely 
along the road that led to the 
Haunted Peak. Tall trees stood 
like dusky sentinels on either side 
and shut out the moon, except in 
spots, where a lone beam would 
come stealing over the mountains, 
and, upon a projecting rock, cast a 
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terrifying shadow that would rise 
and dance and brandish a saber, a 
tomahawk, or some other ancient 
instrument of torture. The chil- 
dren would crowd closely together, 
shiver with horror for a space, and 
then, Patsy would bethink himself 
of the slip of paper, whereupon he 
would shout with all the strength 
of his lusty young lungs, “Amor 
omnia vincit.” The shadow would 
always drop, vanquished, and all 
would go well until another mis- 
chievous ray came creeping over 
the tree-tops. 

At length, Patsy and Maggie ar- 
rived at the foot of the Haunted 
Peak. Painfully, they clambered 
up its jagged side, while the loose 
rocks slipped from under their feet 
and went clattering down the bank 
to the road below, their final 
thumps suggesting the measured 
tread of the ever-pursuing army of 
sprites and goblins. They reached 
the summit, weary and breathless, 
and sank down upon the topmost 
projection to wait for midnight and 
the coming of the Ghost. All was 
bright up there. Raising their eyes 
above the dark shadows that grov- 
eled in the valley below, they gazed 
at the moon’s round, smiling ball 
and felt comforted. 

The seconds glided into minutes, 
and the minutes into hours, and still 
nothing happened. The pursuing 
horde had lost their trail long since, 
and the children had nothing to 
fear. Their eyelids drooped with 
their leaden weight of sleep. Patsy 
put his arm around Maggie, and her 
head sank upon his shoulder. 

All at once, there came a yelp 
that jerked them to their feet and 
froze the blood in their veins. It 
echoed and reéchoed through the 
surrounding forest. To them it 
sounded like the fiendish cry of 














some gloating monster that has 
found two innocent children at his 
mercy and smacks his lips at 
thought of their fresh young blood. 
Clasped in each other’s arms, Patsy 
and Maggie rocked to and fro in 
abject terror, unable to utter a 
sound. The Latin verse possessed 
no charm against such as that. 

“Aw! that’s the Devil, he is fight- 
ing with the Ghost. Dad Mike said 
the Devil wanted to keep the Ghost 
wandering forever and forever and 
never find any one to take the ring,” 
exclaimed Patsy, as he heaved a 
deep sigh of relief. 

Maggie, however, was not so con- 
fident. She was still trembling and 
praying that the supposed battle 
would not be repeated. But, in 
reality, it was only a lone coyote 
that had caught in the soughing of 
the night-wind the first harbinger 
of winter, and had bethought him- 
self of pathless snows, and hunger, 
gaunt and grim. 

Again came the voice, but it was 
now so faint and far away that it 
scarcely reached to the Haunted 
Peak. 

“See! he is gone. I knew the 
Ghost would put the rollers under 
the Devil!” consoled Patsy. 

Once begun, events came racing 
hard upon one another’s heels. An- 
other sound, near at hand, came 
from the depths of the underbrush 
that forced its way up the steep 
sides of the peak almost to the spot 
where the children were sitting. It 
was not like anything that they had 
ever heard. It was not human, and 
yet it resembled the voice of some 
one trying to talk in spite of a gag. 
A wild thought flashed through 
Maggie’s brain. The Devil had 
bound and gagged the Ghost! 
Shaking like one afflicted with 
palsy, Maggie reeled and would 
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have plunged headlong over the 
precipice, had Patsy not seized her 
in his arms. Apparently fortified 
by some hidden explanation of that 
new mystery, Patsy had not lost his 
composure. Leaning forward, he 
could distinguish a dark figure 
creeping through the shadows, and, 
once or twice, he caught the glitter 
of a pair of small beady eyes. As 
his vision became accustomed to the 
darkness, he could describe the out- 
lines of several smaller objects trail- 
ing behind the first. They made a 
different noise, a cross between a 
groan and a squeal. 

“I thought so! The Devil went 
to get his seven imps to help him. 
They are crawling up here on their 
hands and knees to scare us out. 
They don’t want the Ghost to find 
us!” whispered Patsy, his manner 
strangely calm. 

The Devil and his seven imps 
massed closely together, as if mak- 
ing ready for an attack. Those 
queer little pairs of eyes darted 
hither and thither, as they evidently 
took counsel to decide from which 
angle to charge. 

Rising to his feet, Patsy nerved 
himself for the ordeal to come. He 
drew a long breath and expanded 
his chest to its full capacity. Then, 
in mighty exhalations, he bellowed, 
“Amor omnia vincit!” 

A big “woof” and seven little 
“woofs” in varying cadences an- 
swered that astonishing salutation. 
There was a tumultuous scattering 
of dry leaves and crackling of twigs, 
as the Devil and his seven imps 
went scampering down the hill- 
side. The mother pig and her seven 
youngsters did not understand 
Latin, but they did surmise that it 
was time for them to seek other 
pastures. 

“I knew the Devil and his imps 
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could not stick around, when I 
said that,” comforted Patsy, strok- 
ing Maggie’s soft curls and rub- 
bing his cheek against hers. 

But Maggie wrenched herself 
free from Patsy’s caresses and 
leaped to her feet. “Look!” she 
gasped. 

Straight toward them, as though 
aimed at their very hearts, streaked 
a meteor. !t seemed as though it 
must fall into their arms. They 
dared not breathe. In an instant, 
it was gone, leaving a glowing path 
of light across the dark blue of the 
sky. 

“The stars are showing the Ghost 
the way to us!” declared Patsy, his 
voice vibrating with reverence and 
awe. 

And it seemed as if Patsy had 
been right, that the meteor had, in 
truth, shown the Ghost the way, 
for, almost immediately, a specter, 


draped all in white, took form, as 
though out of thin air, and stood on 
the slope below. 

Patsy uttered an ejaculation of 


joy. “Amor omnia vincit!” he 
called in a clear, ringing voice. 

“So be it!” answered the Ghost 
in an hoarse guttural. 

Patsy sat up calm and straight 
and confident, while Maggie clung 
to his arm in trembling, wide-eyed 
silence. Slowly, the white figure 
crept toward them. They could 
distinguish neither face nor eyes, 
but only a strange, bulging hump 
that rose to form a shapeless head. 

After what seemed an eternity of 
waiting, the Ghost towered above 
them. “Turn your backs. Count 
nine times nine. Then, look on that 
little black rock at your feet,” com- 
manded the head, while two arms 
waved above their heads. 

Patsy and Maggie wheeled in rec- 
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ord time, and Patsy began counting 
in eager, swift whispers. 

They turned back. The Ghost 
had gone, but on the little black 
rock rested a white box, and, in a 
bed of soft cotton, glistened some- 
thing that, as Patsy had said, “made 
a rainbow look like thirty cents.” 

“Oh!” gurgled Maggie, forgetting 
her fears. 

Tenderly, Patsy dropped _ the 
gleaming circlet upon her little 
brown finger. 

“Run home,” 
from somewhere 
brush. 

Maggie clenched her fist to keep 
the big ring from slipping off her 
finger, and laid her other hand in 
Patsy’s rough palm. Together, 
they scampered down the precipi- 
tous slope, like two mountain goats 
racing before a pack of hounds. 

As soon as their footsteps had 
died away into the night, the Ghost 
came forth from his hiding-place. 
Standing where the children had 
sat so long and faithfully, he gazed 
out over the lake, and beyond to 
the distant horizon. 

A trembling, withered hand stole 
from beneath the folds of white. 
The big, twisted sheet fell back, and 
the broad-brimmed, black felt hat 
and long white beard of Dad Mike 
stood forth to view. There were 
tears in the dim old eyes. He shook 
his head in sad recollection of the 
past. It was better so, after all, for 
his Maggie had gone to a land where 
there was no need of diamond rings, 
while Patsy’s Maggie would, for 
many years to come, read untold 
joy in the big ring’s prismatic rays, 
and Patsy, himself, would never 
cease to drop a prayer for Dad 
Mike, who had guided him on the 
right path to a woman’s heart. 


croaked a _ voice 
in the under- 

















WEARIED 
By Liam P. CLANcy 


AM wearied of women and wine,— 
And that is God’s truth! 
I have youth: 
I will bend it to fine 
Ideals and deeds; 
Thoughts, noble and kind, 
Shall have birth in my mind. 


I am tired of men’s talk and their praise,— 
And here is my hand! 
I would stand 

*Mid the mountainy ways, 
Unfriended and lone, 

Unplagued by the guile 

Of the city man’s smile. 


I will go to the dale and the down, 
The wind and the rain; 
All the vain, 

Empty art of the town 
Shall lure me no more: 

On a heathery hill 

I shall wander at will. 


I will win to the mountain and sea, 
The field and the foam; 
I will roam 

Where the silver mists be, 
Like veils on the hills: 

On the highways of Clare 

I shall drink of God’s air. 


I will fare to the folk of the land, 
And talk with my kind; 
I shall find 
My delight at their hand, 
My home in their hearts; 
And there, ’mid the hills, 
I shall sleep when God wills. 
















KINDLY Irish summer day, 
appealing and possessing, on 
the Rhine of Connacht. A heaven- 
and-earth symphony of blue, green 
and gold, radiant with the Gaelic 
sunburst. A place fertile in his- 
toric references, lays and legends, 
with kindly local zephyrs to waft 
aside the veil of ages and give us a 
thrilling peep into the past. 

And that is exactly what we were 
after, or thought we were—two of 
us, anyhow, on alluring antiquarian 
trail. 

There were the archbishop, the 
bishop, the seminary president and 
the scribe. 

The archbishop was stout and 
stalwart, with streaks of dark whis- 
ker stretched on his cheekbones. 
He was animated and intense with 
the zest of his favorite pursuit. He 
had naturally breathed in the ar- 
dent spirit of Irish history, of the 
alienally discouraged and_ sup- 
pressed kind; his birthplace, near 
the Curlew Mountains, lay near the 
scene of a famous victory won in 
1599, on Lady Day in Harvest, by 
the clans of O’Donnell, O’Rourke 
and MacDermott over a great army 
of Queen Elizabeth of England. And 
in his early years he had done into 
rousing patriotic verses the inspir- 
ing speech made by fiery young Red 
Hugh to his troops before that bat- 
tle. For example: 


“Should O’Donnell fall in combat, 
if the foe be forced to yield, 
Better death I never wished for 
than to die upon the field, 
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Where the cause of Erin triumped, 
and the Saxon was laid low, 
With the green flag floating o’er 

me and my face against the foe. 
Never chieftain of Clan Dalgaigh 
to the invader bent the knee; 
By the black years of my bondage, 
it shall ne’er be done by me! 
I would rather angry ocean roared 
o’er castle, cot and hall 
Than see any Saxon bodagh rule 
in royal Donegal.” 


“By the black years of my bond- 
age.” An illuminative vow, refer- 
ring to the previous treacherous 
seizure of Red Hugh and his dreary 
captivity in Dublin Castle. But it is 
not in the original speech. The 
poet prelate threw it in for good 
weight and measure. Yet, vow or 
no vow, if that vigorous poem had 
attracted the criticism of the Brit- 
ish Government, the writer, Dr. 
John Healy, might not have become 
bishop of Clonfert and archbishop 
of Tuam. 

The poem, with its patriotic ring 
and flame, brought him his closest 
to the modern political firing line. 
Thenceforth Dr. Healy’s literary 
labors were mainly confined to 
Erin’s remote past of saints and 
scholars. Its spell was now upon 
him, impelling him, as it has done 
so many others, on a fascinating 
pilgrimage of exploration. 

Bishop Hugh Conway was cheer- 
fully anxious to aid the archzologi- 
cal visit of his brother prelate to 
his ancient diocese of Killala. Dr. 
Conway was considered the hand- 











somest bishop in Ireland—though 
none might be more shocked and 
amused than himself at a canvass 
of prelatical pulchritude. Venerable 
in appearance, snowy haired, ruddy 
cheeked, stately in old-time episco- 
pal gaiters, he suggested what his 
predecessor in Puritan times is 
titled by his nephew and biograph- 
er, “the Portrait of a Pious Bishop” 
(Pit Antistitis Icon). This was 
Bishop Francis Kirwan, 1652, whom 
we see hiding with his chaplain in 
a cubby hole of the old episcopal 
palace of Killala, still standing, 
what time the mice ran away with 
their candle, while the Cromwellian 
general and his wife and officers 
were in possession, and whom later 
we see in Galway jail, with his 
hands through the bars of his prison 
window, where the children were 
covertly brought for confirmation. 

Dr. Conway himself had been 
through times even more terrible 
and devastating than the “curse of 
Cromwell.” His was a devoted 
priest’s experience in the dire na- 
tional tragedy of famine, fever and 
eviction; a poorhouse chaplain in 
crowded, reeking hospital wards 
where men lay packed two in a cot, 
his work to raise each patient in 
his arms, carry him to a corner to 
hear his confession, then bear him 
back to die. And he told of homes 
wherein the starving people had but 
donkey’s flesh to eat, and that 
sometimes in a stage of putrefac- 
tion. 

As for the genial young president 
of St. Muredach’s Seminary, Father 
James Mullen, he was as piquantly 
curious, eager and willing to help 
as if the quest lay for a four-leafed 
shamrock or a crock of fairy gold. 

This quest started on a hill over- 
looking the Moy, which swirled 
northward in amber and foam over 
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Nigh us lay Bal- 
lina town, tranquil in the noonday. 
Across the river rose the mound 
and trees, the spires and roofs of 
Ardnaree. 
Beside us, 


its many ledges. 


over the fern and 
docken, buttercups and _ daisies, 
stood a massive hexagonal stone 
slab, about nine by seven feet, sup- 
ported on three stone uprights. It 
is said to be the only monument of 
its kind in Ireland with a date at- 
tached, a very arresting and com- 
manding date, too, going back over 
1,400 years. 

The spot held a sinister historic 
interest, especially for the bishop, 
for here lay the remains of the mur- 
derers of an ecclesiastic of whom 
Dr. Conway was the direct and law- 
ful successor. This was St. Ceal- 
lach (Calla), in the sixth century 
bishop of Kilmoremoy, the parish 
in which we were now standing, the 
mensal one of Dr. Conway, whose 
diocese of Killala was of much later 
and of course far more extensive 
area. 

The tragedy of St. Ceallach came 
of clashing family ambitions. He 
was son of Eoghan Beil (Owen of 
the Sun), King of Connacht a. pb. 
502-537, who was great grandson of 
the famous Dathi, last monarch of 
pagan Erin. Although Ceallach be- 
came a student and monk in the 
famous abbey of Clonmacnoise, un- 
der St. Kieran, it appears his father 
King Eoghan was, like some of his 
contemporaries, a pagan or part 
pagan, judging from his surname 
and his request made when, after 
a quiet reign of thirty-five years, he 
was mortally wounded in battle: 
“Place me with my red javelin in 
my hand, upright in the rampart 
of my fort, with my face toward my 
northern enemies.” 

Eoghan Beil had wished his son 
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Murrough, then a minor, to succeed 
kim, but the kingship was seized 
upon by Guaire, head of another 
branch of the family. Fearful of 
the adverse influence of Murrough’s 
elder brother Ceallach, who was 
now bishop of Kilmoremoy, Guaire 
made a large black spot in local 
history by bribing four assassins to 
remove him. A special horror of it 
was that the four were intimates of 
Ceallach; they were his father’s 
brother’s son MacDeoraidh and his 
foster brothers and fellow students, 
called the three Maols. They found 
their victim in an island in Lough 
Conn, a few miles west of here, took 
him to Addragoole, on the further 
shore of the lake, and imprisoned 
him in a hollow tree till morning. 
Then, to quote from the “Silva 
Gadelica” : 


“The raven croaked, and the grey 
coated scallcrow called, the wise 
little wren twittered ominously, and 
the kite of Cloon-Eo sat on his yew 
tree waiting patiently to carry off 
his talonsfull of the victim’s flesh. 
But when, after the deed had been 
perpetrated, the birds of prey came 
scrambling for their shares, every 
one that ate the least morsel of the 
saint’s flesh dropped down dead.” 


Murrough avenged the murder of 
his brother. He captured the four 
and hanged them on that hill oppo- 
site us, whence it is called Ard- 
naree, meaning “hill of the execu- 
tions.” Their bodies were brought 
over and buried under this massive 
stone table beside us. 

Archbishop Healy reasoned that 
this sepulcher was not specially 
made for them, that, debarred from 
proper Christian burial on account 
of their crime, they were consigned 
to this pagan lot as a mark of dis- 
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grace. Probably such was the idea, 
not considering the outrage on the 
original occupant, very likely an 
honored chief of some local pre- 
Milesian tribe, the Danann or the 
Domnan or the Calry. 

This hoary old cenotaph lent its 
aid one night in 1798, when the 
Franco-Irish army had been de- 
feated and “rebels” were hanging 
from gibbets on the old bridge of 
Ballina. Mrs. Larry Gillespie placed 
her young children for shelter and 
hiding under this stone table, went 
down to “the Bastille,” as it is still 
called, where her husband was cast 
for death, got admittance to his cell 
and exchanged clothes with him, 
enabling him to escape and to come 
and attend to the young Gillespies 
under Cloch-a-thogaun, as it is 
called; and on discovery of the ruse 
the British general declined to hang 
her, courteously letting her go 
about her business. 

But of course that has nothing to 
do with archeology, no more than 
the speech of Red Hugh before the 
battle of the Yellow Pass. 

We leave the lonely table tomb 
on the hill to visit a far more ven- 
erable monument, the most authen- 
tic Patrician relic in Ireland. It is 
about a mile northwest of Ballina, 
on the summit of the hill of Liag, 
where, as stated in the Tripartite 
Life, “Patrick made the cross in the 
stone.” 

This was the third Patrick or 
Primate, the devoted and indom- 
itable Roman-Gael, Succath of Alba, 
who had recently taken up the mis- 
sionary work of his preceptor the 
second Patrick, Maen of Wales, 
founder of the primatial see of Ar- 
magh, who had succeeded the first 
Patrick, Palladius of France, after 
the death of the latter in Scotland. 
The new missionary was acquaint- 














ed with this fertile district of Dom- 
non, later called Tirawley. Many 
years before, aged 22, after six 
years’ slavery in the Black North, 
he found pleasant refuge here at the 
wood of Foclut or Foghill, near Kil- 
lala Bay. From this wood he later 
heard, in a dream in his own coun- 
try, the voices of people imploring 
him to return. Responding to the 
call he had already converted sev- 
eral thousands of them, including 
many chiefs, sons of King Awley, 
and built for them at Mullafarry, 
four miles north of here, an earthen 
church—there being no wood avail- 
able in that neighborhood—placing 
in charge his disciple St. Mancenus. 
He proposed to build another 
church at or near Liag, which he 
did. 

Eochaidh, surnamed _ Breac 
(brack, pockmarked or maybe just 
freckled), was chief of the district. 
His large green fort, still called 
Dun Eochaidh (Dhoon-o-ee), still 
looms beside the Moy, nigh the well 
of St. Sere, with its crystal stream 
running from the stone chapel with 
which Friar Muireartach O’Grehan 
enshrined it in 1681. Eochaidh 
was nephew of King Awley and son 
of Dathi, king of Ireland. His wife, 
the princess Ectra, who died shortly 
before the coming of Patrick, was 
interred near a well in the hollow 
east of Liag. Patrick baptized 
Eochaidh in this well, which he 
blessed. On the slope of the hill 
he founded Kilmoremoy (Great 
Church of the Moy), with his dea- 
con Olcan as pastor. On the Lec 
Finn or White Rock on the summit 
of Liag he sculptured a Latin cross 
within two concentric circles, the 
cross eleven inches in diameter, the 
outer circle sixteen, a beautiful 
work of art, fortunately well pre- 
served after the lapse of fifteen cen- 
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turies. “A genuine evidence, which 
no skepticism can invalidate, of the 
truth of Irish history,” comments 
Dr. O'Donovan, who translated the 
Four Masters. 

A splendid panorama sweeps 
around Liag, from the ridge of 
Sliave Gamh, beyond which the Moy 
rises in the Hill of the Fairies 
(Knock-na-Sidhe), to the large blue 
hill to the southwest, second of 
Connacht’s mountains, called from 
its height Nephin or Nemhin or 
Little Heaven. This name may 
often have reminded the third Pat- 
rick of his own native cliff on the 
Clyde, called for the same reason 
Nemhthor or Heavenly Tower, now 
Dumbarton. Around the shoulder 
of Nephin he might distinguish, 
thirty-five miles away, the famous 
peak called from his tutor and pred- 
ecessor, who passed a memorable 
Lent on it, Croagh Patrick, ever 
since then the most favorite pilgrim- 
age in Ireland. Our companion 
Archbishop Healy encouraged the 
ancient devotion by climbing up 
there, 2,510 feet high, on the har- 
vest Sunday called Crom Dubh, 
from the Black Serpent of pagan- 
ism, and saying Mass on the sum- 
mit in presence of a vast congrega- 
tion. 

In the valley beneath us is also a 
noted religious resort, where pil- 
grims come from near and far. 
They pass deisiol or with the course 
of the sun by St. Patrick’s Well, 
where he baptized Eochaidh, 
thence in a circle round a large 
rock covered with a heap of small 
stones, to which each adds one in 
praying and passing, and so they 
make the stations of the Cross, fin- 
ishing at a large rock with votive 
sloe bushes, venerable and pathetic, 
near the monument on the hill of 
Liag. 


Claims and surmises have been 
made that the rock table tombs, 
which are numerous, were altars 
for human sacrifices to Bel, the 
sun. But no. It would be difficult 
to kill and carve a sheep or calf on 
such a rugged surface, much more 
a human being. Such ghastly kind 
of sacrifices did not come in yogue 
in Ireland for more than a thou- 
sand years after pagan times. They 
were not made to Bel but to the 
Moloch of tyranny and greed, and 
the chief ministers were Elizabeth, 
Cromwell and Castlereagh. The 
rite, not performed on a stone table 
but on a wooden scaffold, consisted 
of “hanging, drawing and quarter- 
ing,” that is, partly strangling on 
the gallows, drawing the entrails 
out of the living body, and cutting 
it in quarters. Some of the victims, 
many of whom were in late years 
beatified, suffered for refusing to 
recognize the sovereign of England 
as the head of the Church, others 
for seeking the freedom of Ireland. 
For centuries they were taken and 
butchered, without regard to age or 
creed, such men as the aged Bishop 
Conor O’Devany of Down, the saint- 
ly Archbishop Oliver Plunket of 
Armagh, Sir Phelim O'Neill, who 
led Ulster in the rising of 1641, and 
the brave young Presbyterian pa- 
triot Henry Joy McCracken, who did 
the same in that of 1798, when his 
head was placed on Belfast jail and 
his sisters carried home his quart- 
ers in their aprons! 

That grisly edict for human sac- 
rifice still exists on the statute 
books. The writer shook hands 
with a man who was sentenced to 
be hanged, drawn and quartered. 
Therefore with increased respect let 
us turn back to the venerable Irish 
sepulchers. 

The archeologist Borlase says 
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there are about 850 of this kind in 
Ireland, mostly in the west. James 
Fergusson, who calls them dol- 
mens, collected many pictures of 
them from various countries. He 
spoils his large volume with sundry 
rubbish, such as a silly libel on St. 
Ceallach’s illustrious contemporary 
St. Columcille, the patron saint of 
Irish exiles, who he says “left Ire- 
land in disgust and settled on the 
first island whence the shores of 
his detested native land could not 
be seen.” 

Now, Columcille is noted by 
Douglas Hyde as “the first example 
of the exiled Irishman grieving for 
his native land and refusing to be 
comforted.” Dr. Hyde translates 
the saint’s poem of yearning for 
Erin, in part: 


“Melodious her clerics, melodious 
her birds, 
Her children are gentle, 
seniors wise, 
Her men are illustrious, truthful 
in words, 
Her women have virtues for 
love to prize... 


her 


“Then take thee my blessing with 
thee to the west, 
For the heart in my bosom is 
broken; I fail; 
Should death on a sudden now 
pierce my breast 
I should die of the love that I 
bear the Gael.” 


Again, when the energetic and 
adventurous St. Cormac of Mun- 
ster, who built a church here in 
Tirawley but whose chief ambition 
was to find some distant lonely isle 
of the ocean whereon he might 
found an abbey as Columcille did in 
Iona, sailed from the Moy for the 
third time—pity that James Fer- 














gusson was not with him—and for 
the third time sought the advice on 
this matter of the great Apostle of 
the Picts, the reply he got was: 


“Better death in peerless Erin than 
life without end in Alba.” 


Strange that while one pioneer of 
the name in our particular field of 
inquiry at times seems as much out 
of place, discoloring and polluting 
as a cuttlefish in a holy well, an- 
other of the same name—though 
minus an s—stands forth as an 
ideal archeologist, vigorous of 
mind, clear of vision, practical and 
accomplishing. Sir Samuel Fer- 
guson, poet and scholar, often 
found a happy hunting ground in 
this region, which he usually did in 
company with the veteran shan- 
nachie William Kearney, who pos- 
sessed the spirit of the local bards 
and historians of yore, the MacFir- 
bises and O’Clerys. It was under 
these skies that Ferguson got the 
call of his lurid “Welshmen of 
Tirawley” and the spirit of his gra- 
cious tribute to Grainne Ni-Malley, 
the vigorous sea queen of the west 
—whose memory likewise so ap- 
pealed to Archbishop Healy that he 
made her the subject of a public 
lecture. 

Sir Samuel heard of a great pil- 
lar stone that from time immemo- 
rial had lain prostrate at Mullaghna- 
cross, a stone inscribed along one of 
its angles with the ancient com- 
memorative ogham—one notch for 
b, two for 1, three for f, etc., accord- 
ing to their placings—the language 
invented 1,800 years B. c. by Ogma 
the Danann. To see it meant with 
him action. Six men with three 
powerful levers after much work 
brought to light the inscription. A 
great part of this was hopelessly 
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erased, but enough remained to 
show that the monument was that 
of some descendant of Cairbre, son 
of Awley the king, who died in 449, 
in the time of Patrick III., and who 
left name to this territory of Tiraw- 
ley, meaning “Land of Awley.” 
Cairbre was father of the virgin St. 
Sere of Rosserk. But she is more 
likely to be buried near her holy 
well, where there is a fine abbey in 
ruins on the banks of the Moy. 

Well pleased with his discovery, 
Sir Samuel had the stone placed 
erect, with a railing around it for 
protection—a worthy token of his 
own kindly interest in the district, 
of which he says: 

“In all these peregrinations one 
moves in what our oldest books al- 
lege to be the footsteps of Patrick 
and everywhere meets the same 
pious and gentle mannered people 
as those he may be supposed to 
have gone amongst more than four- 
teen centuries ago.” 

About three miles west of the hill 
of Liag we come upon a lonely little 
lake, sparkling around an island 
clump of trees. This is Cloona, an 
ideal poetic solitude save in the rare 
winters when the ice is strong 
enough for skating, and then the 
quietude is broken by darting fig- 
ures, ringing of steel on ice, shout- 
ing and laughter. 

Cluain Alcuin, Alcuin’s meadow 
retreat, it was long called from a 
distinguished occupant, of brilliant 
European fame. Alcuin, who was 
educated in Clonmacnoise, where 
his most esteemed friend and pre- 
ceptor was the ferleighen or profes- 
sor Colgu, had here his early abode, 
probably taught his first school. He 
went to Britain, where he somehow 
met the enterprising and ruthless 
Offa, who became king of Mercia in 
757, murdered Ethelbert, king of the 
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East Angles and seized his king- 
dom, defeated the Saxons of Wes- 
sex at Bennington in 779, made 
Offa’s Dyke as boundary between 
Mercia and Wales, created the 
archbishopric of Mercia at Lichfield 
in 787. From a potentate of such 
mixed and bewildering record as 
this Alcuin may not have found 
much sorrow in separation when 
King Offa sent him away on an em- 
bassy. It was to Charlemagne, in 
771 made king of the Franks; in 
800, on Christmas Day, by Pope 
Leo III. crowned emperor of the 
West. 

Charlemagne, quick in recogniz- 
ing talent, promptly annexed and 
employed Alcuin in_ establishing 
schools, also in codifying the laws. 
The former recluse of Cloona be- 
came president of the famous 
school and college of St. Martin of 
Tours and one of the best builders 
of the empire. He forgot not his 
school on the banks of Shannon; 
he wrote to Colgu, sending by the 
same messenger “an alms of fifty 
circles of silver from the bounty of 
King Charles and fifty more from 
his own resources for the brother- 
hood.” He complains that for some 
time past he was not deemed 
worthy to receive any of those let- 
ters “so precious in my sight from 
your fatherhood,” but acknowledged 
that he “daily feels the benefit of 
his absent father’s prayers.” 

In his munificence Charlemagne 
considered bestowing his imperial 
bounty upon England. First he 
looked up that country’s record— 
twenty-eight Saxon kings slain by 
one another or by their own sub- 
jects, others deposed and banished; 
four Northumbrian kings alone 
murdered and three deposed; all 
within the space of forty-one years. 
Therefore Charlemagne reconsid- 
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ered, remarking to his tutor and 
councilor Alcuin “that England 
was indeed a perfidious and per- 
verse nation, a murderer of its 
lords, and worse than pagan.” 

Colgu of Clonmacnoise died there 
in 792, Alcuin at Tours in 804, 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
814. 

The halcyon days of civilization 
and learning were passing; those 
of gloom and degeneracy were at 
hand. Charlemagne had wept when 
he saw in the Mediterranean the 
dark sails of the Norse marauders. 
Three decades later, these, under 
Thorgeis (the Swan of Thor), pene- 
trated even to the center of Ireland 
and plundered Clonmacnoise, where 
Ota, queen of Thorgeis, daily took 
her seat upon the desecrated altar, 
like her much later successors in 
Paris during the “worship of rea- 
son.” 

The reigning king Maelseachlainn 
(“chief immune from swords,” for 
convenience called Malachy) soon 
ended the outrage by seizing and 
drowning Thorgeis and slaying or 
driving away the pirates. But the 
sun of St. Kieran’s grand old Clon- 
macnoise had set. The annalist 
Tighernach records that to his 
time the saintly abbot Dunchadh 
O’Braoin, who died January 16, 
987, was the last of the Irish 
through whose intercession God re- 
stored a dead person to life. In 
1201, the English Catholic soldiers 
plundered the abbey of all vest- 
ments, books, chalices and provi- 
sions. In 1552, the English Prot- 
estant soldiers took away every- 
thing of value they could find, even 
to the bells from the steeples and 
the glass from the windows. 


Well, in our explorations we have 
touched on various epoch making 











doings and dates in this one small 
district, parish rather, on the west- 
ern rim of Europe. Let us see. 
From St. Celestine, who sent to Ire- 
land the first Patricius or Primate, 
to Leo XIII., who appointed Most 
Rev. Dr. Conway—Hugo, Episcopus 
Alladensis—there were 219 Popes 
of Rome, covering 1,480 years. 
That great space, with its passing 
kings and chiefs, changes of gov- 
ernment, ways and manners, rise 
and fall of oligarchies, clans and 
families, successive clouds of for- 
eign settlers ravenous as kites and 
crows, brings a strong sense of con- 
tinuity and preservation at thought 
of that long parade of “pious and 
gentle mannered people,” as Sir 
Samuel Ferguson calls them, young 
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and old, male and female, moving 
around hoary rock and holy well, 
praying as they went, and going 
hopefully sunward, ever sunward. 

The bishop had _ experienced 
enough of ancient affairs for one 
day; he made his excuses and 
started for his home up the hill of 
Ardnaree. The archbishop, the 
college president and the scribe 
mounted an Irish jaunting car—a 
vehicle which may soon be as obso- 
lete as the chariot of Queen 
Meadbh. With a few preliminary 
notes of surprise and perhaps pro- 
test it started on the trail of the 
Danann and the Firbolg. For the 
caverns of the past were open and 
the call of the ancients was loud in 
the land. 








A RAMBLE THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY 


By Mary SINTON LEITCH 


INDERMERE, Thirlmere, 

Esthwaite, Coniston, Ulls- 
water: what names are these to 
conjure with! The Lakes every 
Englishman calls them, and even 
the American tourist refrains from 
disputing the definite article with 
them on behalf of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, or the Adirondack 
chain. There is no other region in 
Great Britain—perhaps there is 
none in the world—so rich in de- 
lightful associations for the lover 
of literature; no other that offers 
together with surpassing natural 
loveliness such opportunities for 
communion with the great dead. 

It was with reverence, such as 
is experienced in approaching a 
shrine, that I first looked on the 
gentle expanse of Windermere 
waters, the realization strong upon 
me that here was the bond given 
which made of Wordsworth a 
“dedicated spirit.” 

Grasmere, lake of the scentless 
water-lilies, is more closely asso- 
ciated with the great poet of nature 
even than Windermere. It lies in a 
quiet valley, its margin broken up 
into little bights that give an in- 
teresting variety to the shore line. 
A low shelf of turf and rock ex- 
tends into the water and on this is 
the cosy white village with the 
steeples of the parish church as its 
most notable landmark. Around 
the cluster of houses rise protect- 
ingly the multicolored mountains. 
Hither came, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, Wordsworth 
and Dorothy, his exquisite sister, to 
take up their abode in Dove Cot- 


tage nestling in the bosom of the 
hill. 

Lovingly the vines cover this tiny 
house and blithely the roses clam- 
ber over it; truly it is a place of 
enchantment; a lovable place; a 
place to be happy in; wherein to 
be poor in worldly things and rich 
in things of the spirit. And here 
the poet and his sister were rich 
indeed. 

The Cote has often been unfavor- 
ably compared to Rydal Mount, the 
home of the poet’s later years. But 
to me the two houses are curiously 
symbolic, the one of his eager and 
dream-filled youth, the other of his 
settled age and accomplished fame, 
and it is not to the handsome com- 
fortable mansion with its appear- 
ance of assured pride and prosper- 
ity that my heart turns. A priv- 
ilege it would be, and a great one, 
to have sat at the stately dining 
table at Rydal waited upon formally 
by unobtrusive servants, while 
Wordsworth, the poet laureate of 
England, discoursed on the philoso- 
phy of poetry. But who would not 
rather have drunk in the tiny din- 
ing room at Dove Cottage a cup of 
tea made and served by Dorothy’s 
own hands while her brother, un- 
tried genius burning in his eyes, 
supped his tea with an absent mind 
because of the sunset colors on 
Grasmere, and Coleridge poured 
out upon hosts and guests the flash- 
ing, foaming, eddying, swirling, be- 
wildering cataract of his unceasing 
talk—little caring whether he had 
a listener or no? Perhaps De 
Quincey would have been there giv- 




















ing ear, yet not so attentive a one 
but that he would draw now and 
then from behind the teapot in a 
corner of the shelf a _ beverage 
stronger than tea. Charles Lamb, 
the gentle and the saucy, might 
have slipped in quietly and taken 
his place by the fire—Lamb who 
made his beloved sister’s tragedy 
less unendurable to his own heart 
through the play of his brilliant wit. 

Talk there was, fit for the gods to 
hear and over the charmed group 
ever presided Dorothy, beloved of 
every member of it, shedding the 
beneficence and charm of her rare 
and poetic spirit upon all the walks 
she trod. 

However she may have enjoyed 
the life within Dove Cottage—the 
hours of brilliant discussion, the 
sallies of wit—always her chief 
happiness lay without, on the hills 
and by the shores of the Lakes. 
She loved to watch, with her 
brother, the water reflecting “an old 
moon in the new moon’s arms”; to 
hear the wind creep softly down 
from Helvellyn, bringing with it 
the whispers of streams that bright- 
ened the moss on the hills. Her 
delight it was to observe the many- 
colored foliage change from sea- 
son to season; the birch trees to 
yellow, the common ash to lemon, 
the mountain ash to a deep orange. 
Dorothy writes of a birch in Octo- 
ber: “It was yielding to the gusty 
wind with all its tender twigs. The 
sun shone upon it and it glanced 
like a flying sunshiny shower .. . 
it was like a spirit of water.” 

What walks the brother and sis- 
ter took over the hills and far away! 
I used to wonder when I climbed 
some rocky height whether the very 
stones now lying there had bruised 
her weary feet, for weary they must 
have often been. Frequently she 
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covered with her brother fifteen and 
twenty miles—sometimes together 
they walked forty miles—in a day. 
A villager at Ambleside told me that 
his father used to shake his head 
and say “Poor lady! she gets too 
tired. No woman buddy can stand 
such a strain.” And indeed it is 
likely that it was to this over-tax- 
ing of her strength induced by her 
desire to keep pace with her brother 
in his rambles—her eager wish not 
to fail him in robust comradeship 
—that was due the mental decay of 
her later years. 

But in the Dove Cottage days 
there was no thought of decay. 
Dorothy was as crisp with vitality 
and as jocund with golden youth 
as the daffodils that fluttered and 
danced beside Ullswater. There 
she and Wordsworth discovered 
them and it was with something of 
the exaltation that Balboa must 
have felt when he saw the expanse 
of the Pacific lying before him, that 
I in one of my rambles came sud- 
denly upon that meadow. 

Rapt in joyous contemplation I 
gazed upon the never-ending line of 
flowers in sprightly dance. To be 
sure, they danced only in my imag- 
ination. Enthusiastic tourists had 
dug up every bulb to plant in their 
own gardens until now the field, 
even though it was the daffodil 
season, was bare of all bloom. I 
had an access of anger at such dese- 
cration, but comfort came with the 
thought that had there been flowers 
there they must have faded and 
passed each year with the passing 
of blossoming-time, whereas now 
they bloom through that eternal 
spring which imagination bestows 
on the human heart. Long I stood 
and felt the soil that had borne such 
golden fruit “send healing through 
my feet to all my frame.” Perhaps 
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in no other place in the whole Lake 
country did the earth seem so rich 
with freight of loveliness. 

One of the most charming inci- 
dents associated with the Lakes is 
the friendship of De Quincey—be- 
come a confirmed addict to laud- 
anum — for Wordsworth’s little 
daughter, Kate. With the poet 
himself De Quincey had little in 
common. How could he—subtle, 
complex, avid reader of books, con- 
cerned rather with men than with 
nature—feel more than a superfi- 
cial sympathy with a poet whose 
chief delight was in hills and lakes 
and flowers? But for little Katie 
he had a profound affection, and as 
I stood in the mellow old Grasmere 
churchyard looking at the child’s 
grave I was moved with deep com- 
passion for the man who had lost 
so young and innocent a friend. “O 
that I had died with her or for her,” 
he wrote to Dorothy when he re- 
ceived in London the news of Kate’s 
death. He recalled how, when he 
had been preparing to start south- 
ward, the little girl had climbed up 
on a chair the better to gain his 
ear, and had whispered, “Kinsey, 
Kinsey, what a’ bring Katie from 
London?” 

Thoughts of another lovable 
child, Hartley Coleridge, are bound 
up with the memories of the Eng- 
lish lakes. Though he grew, at 
least in years, to man’s estate, a 
child he was always and it was as 
such that Wordsworth loved him. 
When he was a small boy he was 
so sensitive that he could not en- 
joy even a wheelbarrow ride be- 
cause, as he himself said, “the pity 
is I’se always thinking about my 
thoughts.” His face, merry, though 
the eyes were shadowed, was famil- 
iar to the country folk around Gras- 
“Li’le Hartley” they called 


mere. 
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him and they loved him so well they 
could forgive him even for being 
something of a poet. He lies near 
Wordsworth, and I am sure it is 
difficult for those who know the 
story of his inherited blight to read 
dry-eyed the inscription on _ his 
tomb, “By thy cross and passion.” 

In another quiet God’s-acre a 
little way over the hills, lies John 
Ruskin, his grave marked by a 
monument elaborately carved with 
symbols of his various writings. 
This tomb has been much admired. 
As for me, I should have liked to 
find the great apostle of simplicity 
at rest beneath a simpler stone. 
More fitting than these ornate chis- 
elings seemed the inscription that 
had been placed on a_ funeral 
wreath presented by the village 
tailor: “There was a man sent from 
God, and his name was John.” 

Another man surely sent from 
God, John Keats, visited the Lakes, 
but did not stay long enough to 
make them his own. Nevertheless, 
Windermere is the more precious 
to us all for the sake of the joy it 
gave him. 

It was long supposed that he had 
failed to fall under the spell of 
the region for in a letter to a friend 
he had dismissed his visit with a 
casual comment. But recently an 
extract from his journal came to 
light in the files of the Western 
Messenger in which he tells of a 
walk to Winander, now Winder- 
mere: “The two views we have had 
of it are of the most noble tender- 
ness—they can never fade away— 
they make one forget the divisions 
of life, age, youth, poverty and 
riches; and refine one’s sensual 
vision into a sort of North Star 
which can never cease to be open- 
lidded and steadfast over the won- 
ders of the great Power.” 

















In a sonnet written years later 
at Lulworth Cove, on his way to 
Italy to die, he apostrophizes a star 
as “watching with eternal lids 
apart.” Doubtless his thoughts re- 
verted then to Lake Windermere 
and to the North Star of his spirit- 
ual vision. One wonders how many 
other golden thoughts the poet 
coined from the wealth of beauty 
that the Lakes brought him. 

I should like to know what meas- 
ure of truth and what of mischief 
there was in Charles Lamb’s insist- 
ence upon his immunity to the spell 
that the Lake country worked upon 
Keats and Wordsworth. “Thou 
wert a scorner of the fields, my 
friend, but more in show than 
truth,” Wordsworth writes of him. 
Yet certain it is that he loved the 
roar of London traffic better than 
that of Aria Force and that the 
tinkle of wine glass against wine 
glass was more musical to his ear 
than the sound of a sheep bell on 
the Grasmere hills. “I often shed 
tears in the Motley Strand for the 
fulness of joy at so much life,” he 
said. 

Greta Hall, a dignified mansion 
standing on a knoll under Skiddaw 
at Keswick, was the home for 
forty years of another eminent 
Lakist, Robert Southey. Better 
than Southey, the author, I like 
Southey, the lover of animals. I 
looked for, but failed to find, the 
grave of his pet cat who had borne 
the patent of nobility, rejoicing in 
the titles, “The most noble the 
Archduke Rumpel Stiltzchen, Earl 
Tomlemagne, Baron Raticide, 
Waowhler, and Skaratch.” 

This affection of Southey for his 
four-footed friends lends to the 
memory of his personality a warmth 
that he lacked in human relation- 
ships. 
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Curiously enough, in spite of his 
long association with Greta Hall, the 
house seemed to me to hold more 
memories of Coleridge, the irreso- 
lute and inconstant, for whom the 
place was never really a home. 
Such is the magic of genius—even 
of genius in ruins—that it can 
cause inanimate brick and mortar 
to echo on and on with a voice that 
has long been still. 

That Dorothy gave her heart to 
Coleridge there seems to me to be 
no doubt—that delicate sensitive 
heart of hers so rich in powers of 
loving. The tragedy of her love 
story—if tragedy it was (perhaps 
it was not, for often love has splen- 
dors of its own which cast over the 
heart an all-sufficing radiance)—is 
little known. We can but divine it 
and guess at something of the ten- 
der pity she must have felt for a 
brilliant and irresolute spirit. We 
would not probe with desecrating 
hands into the secrets of so rare 
and lovely a being as Dorothy 
Wordsworth. It is enough to feel 
sure that when she loved she did so 
with utter self-devotion and an un- 
sullied heart. Nor could unfulfilled 
love rob her of her joy in life. 

Buoyant with the sense of beauty 
as a t’gallant-sail with the sea-wind, 
she exercised upon the soberer 
Wordsworth the freshening, the en- 
livening influence that he needed. 
During the period of his youth when 
the disaster of his experience in 
France threatened to overwhelm 
him it was to the generosity and 
integrity of her mind and heart that 
he owed, in large measure, the lift- 
ing of the cloud of his despair. 

It is interesting and often amus- 
ing in the light of our present 
knowledge of Wordsworth’s French 
love-story to read early biograph- 
ers’ attempts to explain this melan- 
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choly. Collingwood, though he 
speaks of the moral problems that 
vexed the youthful Wordsworth’s 
mind until his true self was clouded, 
did not suspect—as indeed how 
could he with the inadequate data 
at his disposal?—that the young 
poet was wrestling not with ques- 
tions of abstract morality, but with 
those pertaining to his own per- 
sonal conduct. 

Emile Legouis, following the clues 
that led to France, has given us the 
story. Annette Vallon was no light 
of love, nor was Wordsworth’s 
feeling for her an ephemeral or 
superficial emotion. Their love was 
not a disgraceful episode to be 
blushed for in after years and if 
possible hidden from the knowl- 
edge of men, as certain of Words- 
worth’s apologists would have hid- 
den it. Human frailty may have 
worked its wayward will upon them 
both, yet their reactions were hon- 
orable. Marriage with its assump- 
tion of social responsibility for their 
conduct would have resulted had 
not the French Revolution thrown 
up a physical barrier, which for 
years made Wordsworth’s return to 
France impossible. When this 
barrier was removed, their young 
headlong passion had changed to a 
calm affection which doubtless left 
clear to each mind the inadvisabil- 
ity of a permanent union. 

Had Wordsworth’s sense of hu- 
mor been more developed, I wonder 
if he would have made that journey 
to Calais, there to spend some days 
in the company of his former sweet- 
heart and the daughter that she, in 
earlier years, had borne him. It is 
to this daughter that the famous 
sonnet is addressed: 


“Dear child! dear girl! that walk- 
est with me here, 
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If thou appear untouched by sol- 
emn thought 

Thy nature is not, therefore, less 

divine 


God being with thee when we know 
it not.” 


He proposed to take this Caroline 
Vallon back to England, there to 
bring her up in his own household. 
Mary Hutchinson, to whom he was 
then engaged to be married, knew, 
to Wordsworth’s honor be it said, 
the story of her lover’s former mis- 
tress and had offered to rear the 
French girl as her own. But mother 
and daughter, naturally, would not 
be parted. Caroline subsequently 
became the wife of one of her own 
countrymen. 

What were Wordsworth’s emo- 
tions, I wondered, while he watched, 
as I was watching, the sunset light 
fade upon the hills beyond Gras- 
mere, or saw as I was seeing, the 
moon throw her eerie beams across 
a curve of the wild Ullswater. With 
what passion his wild heart must 
have responded to the beauty of the 
Lake solitudes! 

Separated from the woman he 
loved by the madness of war, un- 
able to go to her and claim her as 
his own, it was inevitable that he 
who even in childhood had felt na- 
ture speak to him “rememberable 
things,” should turn to the great 
earth mother for strength and con- 
solation. Without Annette Vallon 
his feet might never have been set 
so securely upon the eternal quest. 

It was through nature that 
Wordsworth found peace. How 
well William Watson understood 
this! I was delighted to discover 
on visiting Hawkshead that he had 
lived for years near Anne Tyson’s 

















cottage where Wordsworth was 
boarded as a schoolboy. I wonder 
if Watson was drawn thither by 
desire to have close communion 
with Wordsworth’s spirit. The same 
deep rapture throbs through the 
rhythms of both poets. Into Wat- 
son’s poem on Wordsworth’s grave 
has been gathered all the tranquil- 
lity, physical and spiritual, that lies 
in the hollow of the Cumberland 
hills. And indeed, I know no more 
peaceful place anywhere than the 
Grasmere churchyard where Words- 
worth lies buried unless it be Dora’s 
Field, a grassy slope that the poet 
purchased in his later years, and 
planted with daffodils. A fitting 
monument this meadow is for the 
beloved daughter, Dora Quillinan, 
whom Wordsworth lost. 

Standing amid the grasses there 
in the fading sunset light of a gra- 
cious afternoon I felt almost un- 
bearably within my own heart the 
grief that Wordsworth had experi- 
enced in the passing of this adored 
daughter. Amid the gentle shade 
of the ancient trees her death took 
on for me a universality which gave 
me kinship with all who suffer loss. 
At such moments death may, in- 
deed, seem sad, but it is not unlove- 
ly and sorrow itself is strangely 
touched with a tender beauty. 

It was with quite other thoughts 
and emotions that I visited the 
springs of Dove where Lucy dwelt 
among “untrodden ways.” But did 
she dwell there? Was there a Lucy 
at all whom the poet loved toward 
the end of his school days? Or 
was the maid who was “fair as a 
star when only one is shining in 
the sky” but a creature of Words- 
worth’s imagination? The beau- 
tiful old Tudor farmstead still 
stands wherein Lucy is said to have 
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dwelt. My guide and friend bought 
butter there and to me who was 
privileged to partake of it, it tasted 
not of common meadow grass, but 
of violets by a mossy stone. After 
all, what does it matter whether or 
not there was a Lucy of flesh and 


blood? “Mother,” cries the child, 
“is the story true?” when you tell 
the tale of a fairy princess or of a 
Knight of the Holy Grail:—and you 
are uncertain how to answer be- 
cause deep within you is the knowl- 
edge—taught you by life itself— 
that at the heart of legend or tradi- 
tion there is often truth which has 
more reality than any fact can 
hold. 

Amid the tender natural loveli- 
ness of Windermere or of Ulls- 
water delicate mists wreathe them- 
selves about the shapes of actual- 
ity, and unreal shapes walk the hills 
and valleys in the guise of flesh and 
blood. The real blends with the un- 
real and the unreal becomes one 
with the real, until we see Lucy by 
the old Tudor hearth turning her 
spinning wheel while Wordsworth 
sits beside her watching her deft 
fingers at their task: Dorothy 
pauses on the slope of a hill to 
exchange greetings with Michael 
among the woolly sheep; the old 
Cumberland beggar holds out his 
hat to Mrs. Heemans or to the 
kindly Doctor Arnold for alms. 

Upon them all—the forms of 
reality and unreality—the Old Man 
of Coniston, conceived of mountain 
and rock, looks down with brood- 
ing impartiality. Men come and 
pass, and with them those begotten 
with a great mind and glowing 
imagination clasp hands beyond the 
grave in the twilight realm where 
beauty is the only—the eternal— 
reality. 




















E following eight passages by 

a first century writer concern- 
ing the Baptist, Our Blessed Lord 
and His Apostles, have within re- 
cent years aroused the attention of 
English and Continental scholars. 
They were written by Josephus, the 
famous Jewish historian, in the first 
edition of his Jewish War, which he 
wrote about two years after the Fall 
of Jerusalem, in 70 A. p., and com- 
posed in his native tongue for the 
Aramaic speaking peoples of Hither 
Asia. These passages in a German 
translation have indeed been known 
since 1906, but created little inter- 
est, because the higher critics re- 
jected them “with indignation” as 
forgeries. Things, however, have 
changed. The studies of Professor 
Robert Eisler and the publications 
by Dr. Konrad Grass of the papers 
of the late Dr. Berendts have fo- 
cused the keenest attention on these 
passages. They are imbedded in 
the Old Russian (thirteenth cen- 
tury) text of a translation of Jose- 
phus’s Aramaic Jewish War, and 
there can now be little, if any, rea- 
son for the rejection of these most 
interesting references to the begin- 
nings of our religion: 


CONCERNING ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


“In those days there walked 
amongst the Jews a man in strange 
garments since he had glued the 
skins of oxen to his body, where it 
was not covered with his own hair. 
But in face he was like a savage. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES 


First Century Non-Christian Testimony 


By J. P. ARENDZEN 





That one came to the Jews and 
called them to liberty, saying: “God 
has sent me, that I should show you 
the way of the Law, in which you 
will free yourselves from many ty- 
rants, and no mortal will rule over 
you, only the Most High, who has 


sent me.’ And when the people 
heard this, they were glad. And all 
Judea that lies around Jerusalem, 
followed him. And he did nothing 
else to them but that he dipped 
them in the river Jordan and then 
dismissed them, exhorting them 
that they should cease from evil 
works and promising that then 
there would be given unto them a 
Cesar, who would deliver them and 
subject all things hostile to them, 
but they themselves would be 
subject to none. At these words 
some blasphemed and others gained 
faith. 

“And when he was brought be- 
fore Archelaus and the Learned in 
the Law were gathered together, 
they asked him who he was, 
and where he had dwelt hitherto. 
And he answered and said: ‘I am 
guiltless, as the Spirit of God 
has moved me, and I live on reeds 
and roots and wild fruit.’ Now, as 
they threw themselves upon him to 
torture him, that he should desist 
from his preachings and doings, he 
spoke: ‘It is you, who should aban- 
don your abominable doings and 
turn back to the Lord your God.’ 

“On this Simon, a _ Pharisee, 
formerly one of the Essenes, arose 
in great wrath and spoke: “We read 






















the divine books every day but 
thou, who hast come out of the for- 
est as a wild beast, thou darest to 
teach us and to deceive the people 
with thy reckless speech.’ And he 
leaped forward to do him bodily 
mischief. But John rebuked them 
saying: ‘Unto you I will not reveal 
the mystery that dwelleth amongst 
you, for you would not. Hence 
there has come upon you an un- 
speakable evil and because of you 
it cometh.’ And after he had thus 
spoken, he went to the country be- 
yond the Jordan and as no one 
dared to gainsay him, he did the 
works which he had done before.” 


“When Philip was in power [as 
tetrarch of Iturea and the Trachon- 
itis) he saw in a dream a vulture 
picking out his eyes. And he gath- 
ered all his wise men. But as each 
one interpreted the dream different- 
ly, there suddenly came unbidden 
before him that man to whom we 
referred before [the Baptist] as go- 
ing about in skins of beasts and 
purifying the people at fords of the 
Jordan. He said: ‘Hear the word of 
the Lord, the vulture is thy covet- 
ousness, for the bird is one of prey 
and robbery. And that sin will 
take away thy eyes, that is: thy 
power and thy wife.” And when he 
had spoken, Philip died before the 
evening and his power was given 
to Agrippa.” 


“And Herod, his brother, took 
Herodias, his wife. But on her ac- 
count all learned in the Law abom- 
inated him, but dared not rebuke 
him to his face. But now that man, 
whom they called a savage, came 
to him in wrath and said: ‘Why 
hast thou taken the wife of thy 
brother, thou reckless one! Since 
thy brother has died a merciless 
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death, so thou also shalt be mowed 
down by the heavenly scythe. God’s 
counsel will not be dumb, but will 
destroy thee through bitter evil in 
strange lands. For thou dost not 
raise seed to thy brother but satis- 
fiest thy fleshly lusts and commit- 
test adultery as there are of him 
four children.’ But when Herod 
had heard this, he waxed wroth and 
commanded that he should be beat- 
en and driven away. But he [John] 
rebuked Herod wherever he found 
him, and this so long till he applied 
force and commanded to cut him 
down. But his character was 
strange and his kind of life not 
human, indeed as a disembodied 
ghost, so he persevered. His lips 
knew no bread, not even at the 
Passover did he eat unleavened 
bread, saying such bread is given in 
memory of God, who delivered the 
people from bondage, to comfort 
them as the way was mournful. But 
wine and intoxicating drink he did 
not even allow near, and every ani- 
mal [food] he abominated and 
every wrong he rebuked and for 
food he used twigs of trees.” 


CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST 


“At that time also there arose a 
man, if it be right to call him a 
man, his nature indeed and form 
were human, but his appearance 
was more than human, and his 
works were divine and he worked 
miracles astounding and mighty. 
For this reason it is impossible to 
me to call him a man. But again 
considering matters in general I 
will not call him angel either. And 
all that he worked through some in- 
visible power, he worked by word 
and command. Some said of him 
that he was our first lawgiver 
[Moses] risen from the dead and 
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showed forth many healings and 
marvels. But others thought that 
he was sent by God. But in many 
things he went counter to the Law 
and did not keep the Sabbath ac- 
cording to the custom of the Fa- 
thers. But then again he commit- 
ted nothing shameful or criminal, 
but by word he worked everything. 
And many people followed him and 
accepted his teachings. And many 
minds became restless, thinking 
that by these means the Jewish 
tribes might be freed out of the 
hands of Rome. He was accus- 
tomed to spend much time on the 
Mount of Olives, outside the town. 
There also he granted the cures to 
the people, and hundred and fifty 
of his disciples and a great number 
gathered round him. But as they 
saw his power, that he worked 
everything he would, by word, so 
they bade him to make entrance 
into the town and to strike down 
the Roman soldiery and Pilate and 
to rule over them. 

“But that man refused it. And 
when the Jewish leaders received 
information of this, they came to- 
gether with the high priest and 
said: ‘We are powerless and too 
weak to resist the Romans; but as 
the bow is bent, let us go and tell 
Pilate what we have heard and we 
shall be out of harm’s way, lest, 
when he hears it from others, we 
be spoiled of our goods, we our- 
selves even be massacred and the 
children scattered.’ And they went 
and told Pilate. And he sent and 
caused many of the people to be 
struck down. And that miracle- 


worker he caused to be brought to 
him. He understood that he was a 
doer of good, and not of evil, nor 
a rebel, nor one who strove for the 
sovereignty and he set him free. 
He had, indeed cured his wife when 
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dying. And he [Jesus] went to his 
accustomed place and did his cus- 
tomary works. And as again more 
people gathered round him, he 
glorified himself in his works above 
all. The teachers of the law be- 
came poisoned with envy and gave 
Pilate thirty talents that he should 
kill him. And when he had taken 
it, he let them do as they would, 
that they themselves should carry 
out their purpose. And they took 
him and crucified him contrary to 
the Law of the Fathers.” 


CONCERNING THE APOSTLES 


“Again [the Roman Emperor] 
Claudius sent his governors to those 
states [ Judea, Samaria, Galilee], viz.: 
Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius Alex- 
ander (44-48 a. bp.) who both kept 
the people in peace, while they did 
not allow them in any way to devi- 
ate from the sacred laws. When, 
however, any one deviated from the 
letter of the law, complaint was 
made to the teachers of the Law, 
and again and again they sent such 
a one into exile and sent him to the 
Kaiser in person. And as in the 
time of these two [Fadus and Alex- 
ander] many had proclaimed them- 
selves disciples of the aforesaid 
miracle-worker, and as they spoke 
to the people concerning their 
teacher that he was living though 
he had died, and that he would free 
you from bondage, many of the 
people listened to the above named 
and accepted their ruling not for 
the sake of glory, for some were 
even shoemakers, others sandal- 
makers or other artisans. And how 
many marvelous signs they per- 
formed, in truth, whatsoever they 
would! But as those noble admin- 
istrators [Fadus and Alexander] 
saw the misleading of the people, 




















they intended with the Scribes to 
take hold of them and to put them 
to death, as what seems little is not 
little when it is come to consumma- 
tion in something great, but they 
were ashamed and terrified by the 
signs, while they said: such wonders 
are not done in a normal way, but 
when they do not come from God’s 
Counsel, they will soon be over- 
come. And they [the Jewish lead- 
ers] gave them [the Christians] 
leave to act as they [the Christians] 
chose. Afterwards, however, an- 
noyed at them, they sent them 
away, some to the Emperor, some 
to Antioch, and some into far coun- 
tries that the thing might be 
probed. And Claudius recalled both 
administrators and sent Cumanus.” 


CONCERNING THE TEMPLE 
INSCRIPTIONS 


“And over those tablets with in- 
scriptions [at the Temple rails in 
Jerusalem, forbidding aliens to en- 
ter the sacred precincts on the pain 
of death] there hung a fourth tab- 
let with the inscription in those 
[Hebrew] letters, stating: ‘Jesus 
had not ruled as king, he was cruci- 
fied by the Jews because he an- 
nounced the destruction of the city 
and the desolation of the temple.’” 


CONCERNING THE TEMPLE CURTAIN 


After the description of the 
Temple curtain (Bk. V. Cap. V. 4): 
“Before this generation this curtain 
was intact because the people were 
pious, but now it was piteous to 
behold it. It was in fact suddenly 
rent asunder from top to bottom, 
when through bribery they deliv- 
ered to death that Well-doer, that 
man, but who in his deed was not 
aman. And one could tell of many 
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other terrible signs which happened 


in those days. And it was said 
that that man, when he was killed, 
after the burial was not found in 
the tomb. Now some claim that he 
is risen, but others that he was 
stolen by his friends. But I do not 
know who is in the right. For no 
dead person can rise, but he can 
with the help of the prayers of 
another righteous person, except 
then, if it were an angel or some 
other of the heavenly Powers, or if 
God himself would appear as a man, 
and would carry out what He wills 
and move amongst men, and would 
fall and lay himself down and rise 
again, as it would be according to 
His will. Others again say that it 
was impossible to steal him because 
they had set guards round his tomb, 
thirty Romans but thousand Jews. 
This about that curtain, also against 
this reason for its rending, are 
things” [to be said]. 


THE PROPHECY OF THE MESSIAS 
( 

In Bk. VI. Cap. V. 2ff. after the 
mention of the uncertain oracle 
about the ruler of the whole world 
to arise from Jewish land: “Some, 
in fact, understood thereby Herod, 
the others the crucified miracle- 
worker Jesus, others again Ves- 
pasian.” 

(For completeness’ sake we add 
the passage about Our Lord in Jose- 
phus’s other great work, The An- 
tiquities of the Jews. Up to twenty 
years ago it was the fashion in high 
critical circles to reject this as a 
forgery, in more recent years it 
found greater favor and now, I 
should think, no reasonable person 
will reject its genuineness) : 

“Now there was about this time 
Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one 
should call him a man, for he was 
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the doer of wonderful works, a 
teacher of such as receive the truth 
with pleasure. He drew over to 
himself many, both of Jews and 
Greeks. He was the ‘Christ’; and 
when Pilate at the suggestion of the 
principal men amongst us had con- 
demned him to the cross, those that 
loved him at first, did not forsake 
him; for he appeared to them alive 
after three days, as the divine 
prophets had foretold these and 
then thousand other wonderful 
things about him, and the tribe of 
the Christians, so named from Him, 
are not extinct at this day.” (Writ- 
ten c 90 A. D.) 


* * x 


The passages about the Baptist 
contain mistakes. John did not ap- 
pear before Archelaus, who was de- 
posed in c 8 a. p. but before Valer- 
ius, or Pilate. Perhaps Archelaus 
is a copyist’s error for Valerius. 
Philip, Herod’s brother, was not 
dead, when Herod took his wife. 
But the passages are of interest as 
picturing the impression the Bap- 
tist made on his contemporaries. 

The passage about Our Lord is 
interesting for the suggestion that 
the sedition in which Barabbas 
had committed murder immediate- 
ly preceded Our Lord’s Passion, 
that some people connected Our 
Lord with it as raising Messianic 
hopes, and that Our Lord had 
directly refused to head the move- 
ment. The cure of Pilate’s wife is 
in striking confirmation of St. Mat- 
thew’s reference to her message to 
her husband during the trial. Did 
Our Lord refer to the sedition pre- 
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ceding His Passion, when He spoke 
of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
mixed with their sacrifices? 

Josephus (in the Aramaic edi- 
tion) inveighs bitterly against the 
venality of the Roman Governors 
and found it natural that Pilate 
should have been bribed, but it is 
more likely that the thirty talents 
are an echo of the thirty silverlings 
to Judas. The thirty Romans at 
the tomb and the big crowd of the 
Jews coming and going to watch it, 
so that they could be said to be “a 
thousand” make the impression of 
a true reminiscence. Tertullian 
seems to refer to this, as also to the 
passage about Herod’s brother 
Philip being already dead. There 
was an early Latin version of the 
Jewish War, perhaps Tertullian 
used it. The temple inscription 
against Christ brings probably quite 
new information, though the pres- 
ent writer cannot remove his own 
impression that one of the Fathers 
(Epiphanius?) refers to something 
of the kind. 

The passages concerning the 
Apostles is in full harmony with 
the data of the Acts of the Apostles; 
though viewed from another angle, 
viz., the conduct of the civil authori- 
ties towards Christianity. That 
some referred the Messianic proph- 
ecies to Herod, is probably the 
reason for the cryptic references in 
the Gospel to “the Herodians.” 
That Herod was thought by some 
to be the Messias is said by some 
Fathers but was usually regarded 
as an absurdity. This passage cer- 
tainly makes us regard it more seri- 
ously. 

















THE HERITAGE OF IRISH FOLKLORE 


By J. J. HAYES 


E economic and cultural losses 

which Ireland suffered during 
the last century are only now be- 
ginning to come to light in such a 
way that they can be estimated at 
their true value. The eighteenth 
century saw a defeated country and, 
to all appearances a crushed and 
broken people deprived of education 
and educational facilities and al- 
ways on the verge of starvation. At 
the same time, the Irish language, 
the ancient tongue of the Gael,— 
which was the medium of speech 
practically throughout the entire 
country,—and the age-long culture, 
which was associated with it, consti- 
tuted a powerful barrier against as- 
similation. In that language the poets 
continued to write those poems 
which kept alive the flame of na- 
tionality and contained the promise 
of release from iniquitous laws as 
well as of the restoration of peace 
and prosperity to the land. 

When the nineteenth century 
dawned, however, a very pro- 
nounced change had set in and the 
period, which succeeded the calami- 
tous famine of the ‘forties and 
lasted almost to our own times, 
proves, upon examination, to have 
been, from the economic and na- 
tional viewpoint, the most disas- 
trous in the whole history of Ire- 
land. Up to this time there were 
still retained the remnants of a na- 
tional language and a distinctively 
national culture, and these, if cul- 
tivated and encouraged, would to- 
day be an exceedingly valuable as- 
set and a protection against the in- 
roads of a materialistic age. But 





worn out by famine, pestilence and 
crushing legislation, and drained 
by emigration, the Irish people, 
during the nineteenth century, de- 
liberately jettisoned the national 
language and its asscciated culture, 
thereby exposing themselves, the 
nation and its ideals to the danger 
of being ruthlessly annihilated. At 
no time had Ireland possessed a 
leader prompted by a love of na- 
tional culture as were the Ger- 
man brothers Grimm, the Danish 
Grundtvig or the Norwegian Asb- 
jornsen, to gather its rich harvest 
of song and story. Otherwise she 
would to-day be the proud pro- 
prietor of a treasure-house from 
which writers, of every kind, his- 
torians, painters and musicians 
could draw inspiration and knowl- 
edge, while the fame of Ireland 
would be increased in the great 
world of international scholarship 
and research. 

There were, however, a few who 
realized the importance of the great 
cultural wealth contained in the 
folklore of the country and these 
contrived to garner a great deal 
despite the fact that they worked 
under most unfavorable conditions. 
The first Irish folklorist was Pat- 
rick Kennedy of Wexford. Ken- 
nedy was a bookseller in Dublin 
and he died in the ’seventies. He 
has left behind him several volumes 
which make delightful reading and 
from them may be formed an ex- 
cellent idea of country life and of 
the people of Wexford county dur- 
ing the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury. Sir William Wilde also pub- 
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lished, in 1852, an excellent volume, 
called Irish Popular Superstitions. 
Unfortunately, this book is now ex- 
ceedingly rare and little known but 
it has been suggested that there 
may be a few copies in America 
brought thither by emigrant Irish 
and subsequently neglected or lost 
sight of by their descendants. Bet- 
ter known abroad are two volumes 
by Lady Wilde (Speranza) which 
also treat of Irish superstitions and 
beliefs. These, however, should be 
approached with extreme caution 
as Lady Wilde was somewhat un- 
scientific in her method of treat- 
ment. Other works of a similar 


character are Edward Walsh's Irish 
Popular Songs, published in 1847, 
and O’Daly’s Poets and Poetry of 
Munster, which appeared in 1840. 
These two volumes include popular 
songs which were at the time cur- 
rent among the Irish-speaking peas- 


ants. 

About the year 1880 there was a 
vast amount of material at the dis- 
posal of the student of Irish folk- 
lore and a great deal of it was com- 
mitted to manuscript form, but, 
compared with the whole, the 
amount thus gleaned must be re- 
garded as highly unsatisfactory and 
almost negligible. This fact is en- 
tirely due to the failure of the Irish 
learned societies of the time to real- 
ize the duty which they owed not 
only to their own country but also 
to world-wide scholarship. A na- 
tive government would, in all prob- 
ability, have facilitated the work by 
financing the collection and inves- 
tigation of native popular tradi- 
tions. But, until the establishment 
of the Irish Free State in 1921, Ire- 
land was under the rule of an ad- 
ministration which was completely 
out of sympathy with, if not actu- 
ally opposed to, the preservation of 
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what may rightly and justly be de- 
scribed as a national heritage. The 
task of preservation was, therefore, 
left to the patriotic enterprise of 
private individuals and it is to their 
credit that these spared neither 
themselves, their time nor their 
purses in their praiseworthy effort 
to save what was in imminent dan- 
ger of perishing for all time. 

Chief among these private collec- 
tors was Dr. Douglas Hyde, then a 
young student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and, in or about the year 
1880, he took down his first folk- 
tale from the lips of an old man in 
County Roscommon. Hyde was a 
native speaker of Gaelic and, from 
1880 down to the present hour, he 
has taken a very prominent part 
not only in preserving the language 
but also in the work of collecting 
and publishing the remains of Irish 
popular traditions. His volumes of 
Irish folk-tales and, above all, his 
charming Love Songs of Connacht 
as well as his equally valuable Re- 
ligious Songs of Connacht, have se- 
cured for him a niche in the esteem 
not only of his fellow-countrymen 
but also in that of all lovers of folk- 
literature and traditions. To Doug- 
las Hyde also belongs the distinc- 
tion of having written the first 
known original play in the Gaelic 
language. This play was produced 
by the Abbey Theater and an Eng- 
lish translation is included in Cur- 
tis Canfield’s Plays of the Irish 
Renaissance, recently published in 
America. Other prominent work- 
ers in the field of folklore were 
Sessamh Laoide, who specialized 
in the tales of East Ulster; Larminie 
and Padraig O’Laoghaire, Miceal 
O’Tiomanaidhe, the veteran collec- 
tor of Mayo folklore and happily 
still de ce monde, and Henry 
Morris. Another collector of note 

















was the school teacher, Domhnall 
O’Fotharte, who gathered a great 
harvest in Connemara. 

During the course of the last 
twenty years, one or two periodicals 
have encouraged contributions of 
folklore tales and songs, and, 
through them, much material gar- 
nered in Munster, Connacht and 
Ulster has been preserved. Despite 
the vast amount thus accumulated 
and published however, much still 
remains to be gathered. The older 
collectors concerned themselves al- 
most exclusively with tales of the 
international kind and they ignored 
the thousands upon thousands of 
anecdotes which are even to-day ex- 
tremely numerous in practically 
every town-land in Ireland. Little 
attention was given to traditions 
and beliefs which are associated 
with place and personal names, 
while material relating to the social 
and political history of the peas- 
antry was similarly passed over or 
ignored. Fortunately, much of this 
material is still available although 
no time should be lost in gathering 
it. Those from whom it is obtain- 
able are advanced in years and are 
fast disappearing. Nor are they 
handing it down to their children, 
as it was handed down to them, for 
the simple reason that, even in the 
remotest parts, the younger genera- 
tion of Irish has been touched by 
the modernistic hand and it regards 
folklore as mere old-wives’ tales. 
There is an incipient if not a devel- 
oped cynicism among the younger 
people which is fatal to the preser- 
vation of traditional tales. It is a 
regrettable fact that the same is to 
be said of the majority of educated 
Irish people. These also fail to 
realize that folklore should be one 
of the principal sources of informa- 
tion to the historian, the student of 
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medieval letters, the student of 
comparative religion, the linguist, 
the antiquary, the poet and the 
painter. 

Of all the Western European 
countries, with the exception of 
Norway, Ireland is the only one in 
which the folk-tradition is not yet 
quite dead. In Ireland to-day, 
there are still alive a number of 
shannachies and folk-song singers, 
people who are not of this busy 
world but who belong to a day that 
is dead. While men, like these 
live, the spirit of the Middle Ages 
still survives in Europe. They have 
a message not only for this genera- 
tion but also for generations still 
unborn and the lore which they 
possess should not be permitted to 
go with them into the grave of 
oblivion. The work of preserving 
these fast dying popular traditions 
is one which should take the form 
of a national movement because it 
is over and above all politics. 


It has been the custom of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo for more than fifty 
years to make small grants to stu- 
dents for the purpose of enabling 
them to undertake long journeys 
into rural Norway in order to col- 
lect the folklore of certain districts. 
Henrik Ibsen, the famous Nor- 
wegian dramatist, was, through one 
of these grants, given the oppor- 
tunity to gather folklore in Western 
Norway and he succeeded in writ- 
ing down a valuable collection of 
tales of which he later published 
some. Moltke Moe, for many years 
professor of folklore in the Univer- 
sity of Oslo and one of the most 
distinguished of modern Norwegian 
scholars, applied, when a student, 
for a grant and, on his first trip into 
the Norwegian saga-land,— Tele- 
mark,—he obtained in the course 
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of ten days no less than thirty-six 
tales of which nine had never be- 
fore been known in Norway. 

Unfortunately, there has been no 
such system in operation in Ire- 
land, and to-day feverish haste is 
being exercised to accomplish in the 
brief period that remains what 
should have been the work of cen- 
turies. The burden of the work 
has, incidentally, fallen on the 
shoulders of Mr. S. A. Delargy, 
M.A., a young University man, who 
is lecturer in the Irish language and 
literature at University College, 
Dublin. Mr. Delargy has made, 
outside of his University work, a 
special study of folklore and he has 
also visited all those European 
countries where folklore and its 
collecting have been given special 
attention. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Folklore of Ireland So- 
ciety, which was established in 
1927. 

Mr. Delargy exemplifies the vast 
amount of available material by 
recounting that, on the occasion of 
a visit which he made to Kerry, he 
obtained from one man alone one 
hundred and fifty tales of great 
value and excellently related. In 
the same district, another man told 
him one hundred tales, every one 
of which was completely different 
from those told by the first man. 
These have now all been put into 
manuscript form and Mr. Delargy 
declares that there are in the same 
area many other persons with other 
tales if those to collect them can 
only be found. The difficulty in 
the way of preserving Irish folklore 
is not the scarcity of material but 
rather the scarcity of workers and 
of funds to carry out the task of 
gathering and publishing the col- 
lected tales. 

The entire body of available ma- 
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terial may be divided into two main 
classes, namely, spiritual and mate- 
rial folklore. By spiritual folklore 
(in German geistlich) is meant the 
great mass of traditional matter 
which has been transmitted by 
word of mouth from one generation 
to another over a period extremely 
difficult to determine, but which is 
much older than the periods of 
which there is any written record. 
Material folklore is really the prov- 
ince of the museum since it is con- 
cerned with the acquisition both of 
material objects that have been as- 
sociated with peasant culture in 
past times, and of precise and de- 
tailed information relating to the 
manufacture and use of these ob- 
jects as well as to their place in 
the life and culture of the people. 

This second branch of the science 
of folklore has also failed to receive 
in Ireland the attention to which it 
is justly entitled. It is, however, 
hoped that energetic steps will 
shortly be taken towards the estab- 
lishment of an Irish ethnographical 
museum similar to the great open- 
air institutions to be found in Scan- 
dinavia. In this respect, it may be 
mentioned that, among the recom- 
mendations made by a recent Royal 
Commission, appointed for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into British mu- 
seums and art collections, is the 
founding of a museum in which 
farm-buildings and the like will be 
erected and an attempt made there- 
by to illustrate the history of the 
English peasant down through the 
centuries. In Ireland the need of 
such a museum is extremely urgent 
because little is known of the ma- 
terial culture of the Irish peas- 
antry. As a matter of fact, we 
know more about the culture of the 
North-American Indian. Local mu- 
seums are rare in Ireland and where 














they have been established the un- 
sophisticated and largely foreign 
culture of the haute noblesse and 
that of the planters, colonists and 
savage tribes of other countries oc- 
cupy the place which should be 
filled by examples of native peasant 
culture from the days of the ancient 
Gael. While we were making our 
collections of material from sources 
abroad and relating to foreign cul- 
ture, we neglected the great store 
that was at our disposal at home. 
To-day, Germany is the proud pos- 
sessor of the finest and most rep- 
resentative collection of Irish eth- 
nographical objects in the world. 
It reposes in the museum in Ham- 
burg and it constitutes a constant 
reproach to us for our criminal in- 
difference to the vast treasure that 
was at one time under our hands. 
The principal concern of the 
Irish folklorist has been and still 
is spiritual folklore. Popular tales 
and poetry, traditional games and 
pastimes, popular beliefs and cus- 
toms, even the local forms of speech 
and colloquialisms, occupational vo- 
cabularies and term phraseology, as 
well as place and personal names 
come under this heading. The most 
important, however, is Popular 
Tales, which are divided into three 
divisions. First, there are the tales 
told of the third century military 
organization, known as the Fianna. 
The principal characters in these 
tales are Fionn the son of Cumhali 
(Finn McCool); Goll mac orna; 
Oisin, the son of Fionn, and Conan 
Maol. Many of these tales have 
come down in manuscript form 
from a very early period, but many 
more, told orally, have failed of be- 
ing thus preserved. The second 


division may be described as that 
of International Fairy Tales, but, 
as some of those of the first divi- 
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sion have their parallels in other 
countries, it would not be incorrect 
to include many of the first tales 
among those of the second division. 
The highly important but, unhap- 
pily, much neglected body of tales 
consists of those which are asso- 
ciated with the fairies. Its impor- 
tance lies in the fact that it is not 
only of considerable extent and va- 
riety but also in that so many of its. 
component tales find their echoes 
in the folklore of other countries. 

Under the third heading come the 
varied groups of tales called, in 
Irish, shanacus, and, in German, 
Sagen. The literal translation of 
the German word is, of course, 
“sayings,” but the nearest English 
equivalent to the Irish word is 
“tales,” which is, of itself, a very 
broad term. It serves, however, 
better than just “sayings.” These 
tales or stories are extraordinarily 
numerous and in Ireland it has been 
estimated that there are at least 
100,000 of them in Irish as well as 
in English. As a rule, they are 
very brief, but they are none the 
less valuable on that account as 
they contain much information 
which helps to throw light upon 
the psychology, religious beliefs, 
social, economic and political his- 
tory,—not of the too much empha- 
sized Irish and Anglo-Irish gentry, 
but of that infinitely more impor- 
tant section of the population, the 
ordinary plain people of Ireland. 
These were the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water in the eight- 
eenth century. But they were also 
the mute but by no means inglo- 
rious peasantry of the ages, whose 
life-story has remained unwritten, 
but of which an accurate concept 
could be formed from this wealth 
of tale when it is carefully and pa- 
tiently gathered throughout the en- 
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tire country. Not until (if it ever 
is) completely garnered and prop- 
erly arranged will it be possible for 
the historian to add a chapter of 
the greatest importance and of more 
than ordinary appeal and interest 
to the history of Ireland. There are 
many mysteries about the Irish 
peasant and they manifest them- 
selves even to-day as one travels 
through rural Ireland. They will 
remain mysteries until their solu- 
tion emerges from the pages which 
are now represented by these scat- 
tered tales. 

As an example of these mys- 
teries, it may be cited that one of 
the most baffling things about the 
Irish peasantry is the frequency 
with which one meets, as one goes 
through the country, traces of un- 
usual culture in people in whom 
one would expect to find none at 
all. This culture is natural and in- 
herent and it is not only noticeable 
in the courteous treatment of 
strangers, but it is very frequently 
reflected in the features and in the 
natural carriage and bearing of 
young men and women who are 
classed as peasants. Furthermore, 
it is traceable in the references in 
ordinary conversation to classical 
and mythological persons of 
whose names or existence a peas- 
ant could not have first-hand 
knowledge. In one sense, of course, 
the obvious explanation of this 
mystery is that these young men 
and women are undoubtedly de- 
scended from those who, in ancient 
days, constituted the native nobility 
of the country and who, upon the 
invasion and occupation of Ireland 
by the stranger, followed by perse- 
cution and confiscation, mingled 
with and were eventually absorbed 
into the peasantry. The real mys- 
tery lies in the history of the com- 
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mingling and in the process of the 
absorption. The facts of this his- 
tory are contained in the myriads 
of these uncollected tales which 
would undoubtedly disclose many 
genealogical trees entitling some, 
who now uncover, to remain cov- 
ered even in the presence of the 
most exalted. In the Irish peas- 
antry, there is, beyond all question, 
a hidden aristocracy of ancient 
lineage and its story lies within 
those unwritten pages. 

In addition to folk-tales and 
traditions, an almost untilled field 
awaits the collector and investi- 
gator of popular beliefs, customs 
and superstitions. There is also in 
Ireland a crying need for a thor- 
ough examination of the various 
dialects, both Irish and English, of 
which practically nothing is known, 
while place and personal names is 
another very important field of re- 
search which has long been neg- 
lected. Until these and other mat- 
ters become the work of organized 
investigation by societies or insti- 
tutions, specially constituted to deal 
with them, the collector of folk- 
lore, provided that he is competent 
to obtain material of value in these 
fields, is guilty of gross negligence 
if he fails to take advantage of the 
opportunities occasionally offered 
him of recording that which, later, 
will be of undoubted assistance to 
the dialect specialist or to the stu- 
dent of place-names. 

The culture of the Irish towns, 
as of those of other countries, is 
inevitably international, but that of 
the countryside is national in the 
true sense of the description. It is 
that culture which is the back- 
ground of a national literature and 
that fact is particularly true in Ire- 
land’s very important contribution 
to the world’s literature consisting 























of the saga and the romantic tale. 
Thus, if the Irish literature of the 
future is to have an appeal to edu- 
cated, cultured people, it must have 
its roots in the national traditions 
and interpret truly the spirit of the 
people not merely to Ireland but to 
the world. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the phenomenal success, which 
attended the Irish dramatic renais- 
sance from the very beginning, ob- 
tained very largely because the vast 
majority of the authors found their 
sources of inspiration along the 
Irish countryside. In recent years, 
new authors have attempted to 
break fresh ground and to apply to 
Irish life conditions which are 
wholly foreign to it and which 
originate and flourish only in dense- 
ly populated and industrial areas 
of other countries. The works of 
these writers have failed to carry 
conviction because they were found- 
ed upon artificial hypotheses and 
because the characters, Irish drawn, 
were placed in an environment en- 
tirely strange to them. Artificiality 
cannot go far in literature and it 
is folly for young Irish authors, 
whatever their mode of expression, 
to attempt to transplant to Ireland 
—even if the transplanting be to a 
mock-world—conditions, which are 
not native to the country, and to 
expect flesh-and-blood Irish charac- 
ters to blend with them. One may 
as well transfer a dozen or so of 
Irish peasant families to the hills of 
North Carolina and expect them to 
adopt at once the modes and man- 
ners of the hill-folk of that region. 
There would, of necessity, be a 
clash and the background of the 
local conditions would vanish or the 
immigrants, finding the situation 
impossible, would depart. 

Irish writers, especially Irish 
dramatists, have lost ground in re- 
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cent years and they will continue 
to do so as long as they persist in 
their efforts to combine what will 
not mingle. The real and only 
source of their inspiration lies at 
their feet if they will only turn 
their eyes inland and away from 
the hectic life of other countries. 
Of the works of one of Ireland’s 
best writers, Canon O’Leary, the 
greatest is, unquestionably, Seadna 
which is based upon an ancient 
folk-tale. It has been translated 
into English and it has enjoyed a 
wide popularity in that language. 
A Swedish translation has also been 
very favorably received in Scandi- 
navia. Also, one of the finest books 
of its kind ever written in any 
language is the recently published 
autobiography of a Kerry fisher- 
man. 

One of the best, but not neces- 
sarily indispensable, qualifications 
of the collector or student of Irish 
folklore is a knowledge of the Irish 
language, but he must also be pos- 
sessed of a deep sympathy with and 
an understanding of the ordinary 
people of Gaeldom. The Gaelic 
speaker will find a fund of material 
at his disposal in the Gaeltacht dis- 
tricts especially among those who 
either do not have any knowledge 
of the English language or make 
little use of any which they may 
have. But for the collector, to 
whom the Gaelic language is an un- 
known quantity, there are, of 
course, those thousands of tales 
which have found their way into 
English. These may be picked up 
without any difficulty throughout 
the country by him who is able to 
give the time to such research. 

The manuscript sources of Irish 
history have long since come into 
safe hands and these are available 
at any time to the research stu- 
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dent, but the unwritten history of 
the nation runs the utmost risk of 
becoming irretrievably lost. It is 
even threatened with disappearance 
during the lifetime of the present 
generation, just as it has passed 
away in England and elsewhere. 
English folklore has been sadly 
and even criminally neglected and 
the consequence is that the greater 
part of it that was worth preserv- 
ing has vanished while the world is 
the poorer for its loss. In a brief 
period, the bulk of Irish popular 
tradition will also have perished if 
the movement for its preservation, 
inaugurated two years ago, fails of 
success. This movement may safe- 
ly and significantly be described as 
the last possible attempt to rescue 
Irish folklore from oblivion. It 
takes the form of a State-supported 
Irish Folklore Institute which has 
been established through the efforts 
of the Folklore of Ireland Society. 
This Society includes among its 
most prominent and most indefat- 
igable workers such men as Pad- 
raig Shugrue, known on both sides 
of the ocean under his pseudonym, 
An Sabhaic; Fianan McColum; Dr. 
Seamus Delargy; Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
as well as other members of the 
staffs of Trinity College and of the 
National University of Ireland, to- 
gether with many men and women 
very closely identified with the 
Gaelic movement. All of these are 
recognized authorities on the Gaelic 
language. At the moment, the So- 
ciety is making strenuous efforts to 
attract to its ranks workers who 
will move among the people and re- 
cord with exactitude folk-tales in 
whatever language they are related. 
It is also endeavoring through the 
medium of the press to promote a 
popular general appreciation of the 
national and cultural importance of 
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the movement as well as of the 
necessity of financial and moral 
support. Finally, the obtaining, on 
loan or otherwise, of manuscript 
collections of folklore is a feature 
of the Society’s work. It is the task 
of this Society to save this great 
wealth not only for the nation but 
for the whole world and once the 
Institute is in actual operation it 
will be at the disposal of all who 
choose to make use of it. 

The immediate function of the 
Institute, however, is most emphati- 
cally that of creating the machinery 
indispensable to the collecting of 
the oral material. It will supervise 
that process as well as classify and 
arrange every bit of material gath- 
ered. A certain amount of the col- 
lections, thus obtained, will be pub- 
lished annually and issued at a price 
which will undoubtedly secure a 
very wide circulation. It will be 
readily seen, however, that a con- 
siderable period must of necessity 
elapse before a really worthy and 
representative collection will have 
developed. Nevertheless, it is hoped 
that the Institute will be given 
world-wide recognition as the cen- 
ter of folklore and ethnographical 
studies in Ireland. The success of 
the Institute, as such a _ center, 
must inevitably increase the pres- 
tige of Ireland abroad and there is 
no reason why it should not attract 
the attention not only of Irish but 
also of foreign students engaged in 
research work. State-supported, it 
will also require and, undoubtedly 
receive, the moral and material sym- 
pathy of the far-flung Irish race 
and, more especially, of those mem- 
bers of it who desire to vindicate 
and to perpetuate the memory of 
the high culture of the Irish people 
of the past and to secure for future 
generations the annals of the long- 

















despised and much slandered chil- 
dren of the Gaedhal. 

In those unwritten pages lie con- 
cealed the joys and sorrows of gen- 
erations of Irish dead. Therein 
lies mirrored the life of bygone 
ages and of people long since for- 
gotten but deserving of a better 
fate. From no other source can be 
reconstructed with any real degree 
of accuracy and fidelity the long 
dreary years when the Irish nation, 
proscribed and outlawed, sat in the 
valley and in the shadow of death. 
Much that is now hidden will 
emerge to clear away the clouds of 
obscurity which have hitherto 
proved impenetrable to the investi- 
gator who would pluck out the 
heart of the mystery that enshrouds 
so many of the Irish peasantry and 
who, in the past, would use it for 
unworthy purposes. More than is 
realized by the average observer or 
by the casual student lies behind 
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the sudden and wholly inexplicable 
appearance of the peasant poet, the 
peasant dramatist, the peasant art- 
ist, and the peasant musician or 
lover of literature, who occasionally 
crosses our horizon or, overnight, 
leaps into a fame that becomes 
world-wide. The explanation will 
come to light through the saving 
and examination of the country’s 
folklore. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that it is possible, 
when all or nearly all is disclosed, 
that the Irish may lose that mysti- 
cism which never fails to obtrude 
itself upon the observant traveler 
who penetrates into those remote 
parts, which, until comparatively re- 
cent times, were practically inac- 
cessible,—into that hidden Ireland 
which, in turn, has hidden and still 
hides truths relating to persons and 
times now but vaguely known and, 
at best, little more than hinted at 
in the records of the past. 











ing to Strabo and Isidore of 
Pelusium, shared in the beginning 
of the Christian era the bad reputa- 
tion of Crete and Cilicia. These 
three countries were known as the 
three horrible K’s (Tria K Kakista). 
The people of Cappadocia were 
credited with every possible vice, 
praise being reserved only to its fa- 
mous horses, which furnished good 
mounts for the Roman Emperors. 
But by the fourth century Chris- 
tianity had made its influence felt, 
for the three great Cappadocians, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Greg- 
ory of Nyssa and St. Basil of 
Cesarea continually boast of the 
piety and orthodoxy of their com- 
patriots. Even that bitter enemy of 
the Gospel, Julian the Apostate, in 
a letter written to the pagan philos- 
opher Aristoxenes, declared that on 
his way through Cappadocia to An- 
tioch he could hardly find a soul 
willing to sacrifice to the gods of 
heathendom. 

Dr. Fleury calls his biography of 
St. Gregory “a psychological essay 
and a chapter in the history of reli- 
gion and literature.” He rightly 
considers St. Gregory one of the 
most illustrious of the Greek Fa- 
thers, and the most cultured Greek 
scholar of his age. St. Gregory more 
than any other writer of the fourth 
century made Greek rhetoric the 
servant of the Gospel. He spoke the 
language of his age and won to the 
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Church thereby a vast multitude of 
pagans and heretics. He carried on 
until his death the great work of 
St. Athanasius, defending at home 
and abroad the orthodoxy of Nicza 
against the anti-Trinitarian and 
anti-Christ heresies of the Arians, 
the Apollinarists and the Mace- 
donians. 

Although our author fails to sup- 
ply us with a bibliography, we know 
by his numberless citations that he 
has read every biography of the 
saint in English, German and 
French, together with the many 
critical estimates of his writings— 
Newman, Mason, Ackermann, 
Draeseke, Gottwald, Gronau, Schu- 
bach, Weiss, Allard, Boulanger, De 
Broglie, Benoit, Dubedout, Duchesne, 
Guignet, Hurth and Tillemont. But 
he draws most of his material from 
the orations, letter and poems of the 
saint himself. I have verified his 
every quotation—they number over 
one thousand—and find him pains- 
takingly accurate and_ scholarly. 
If this volume does nothing else but 
invite historical students to read 
the writings of this most modern- 
minded of saints and teachers it 
will have done a good work. 

St. Gregory was born in 330 at 
Arianzus, a suburb of Nazianzus, in 
the southwest of Cappadocia Se- 
cunda. He came of a well-to-do 
family, which spared no money in 
educating its three children, Gor- 
gonia, Cesarius and Gregory, while 
always giving lavish alms to the 
poor. 

His father, Gregory the Elder 























(280-374) belonged originally to 
the sect of the Hypistarii, worship- 
ers of the Most High God (Theos 
Upistos), a syncretic cult, half Jew- 
ish and half pagan. They detested 
polytheism and yet reverenced fire 
and light with the Chaldeans and 
Persians; they never offered sacri- 
fice, yet observed the Jewish Sab- 
bath, and the Jewish distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean foods. 

Gregory’s mother, Nonna,—a per- 
fect Christian, kindly, modest, char- 
itable—won her husband to the 
faith by her prayers and entreaties. 
Four years after his baptism the 
elder Gregory became Bishop of 
Nazianzus, an office he held for 
forty-five years. We fail to see why 
some biographers of St. Gregory are 
at pains to prove that he was born 
before his father became bishop, 
for at that time celibacy was not 
obligatory in the East even for 
bishops. 

After a brief stay at the elemen- 
tary school in his native town, St. 
Gregory went to Cesarea in Cappa- 
docia, a school highly praised by 
St. Basil in his letters and by Euse- 
bius in his Life of Constantine. 
Within a year we find him with his 
brother Czsarius at Czxsarea in 
Palestine, a school founded by Ori- 
gen, and famous for its library of 
thirty thousand volumes, gathered 
by Pamphilus and Eusebius. Here 
he studied rhetoric under Thespe- 
sius, whom he mourns in one of his 
poems. He would have remained 
here for years, had not his brother, 
who wished to study medicine at 
Alexandria, urged him to accom- 
pany him. Alexandria was one of 
the most celebrated medical schools 
of the time, and Czsarius owed it 
the prestige he acquired in after 
years as one of the best physicians 
at the court of Constantinople. The 
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young Gregory learned here at least 
a smattering of the science of his 
day, to which he alludes—often in- 
accurately enough—in many of his 
great orations. Here too he ac- 
quired his love of Plato and of Ori- 
gen. The influence of the latter is 
evident in his method of interpret- 
ing the Sacred Scriptures. 

Athens with its famous univer- 
sity was however his goal. No man 
of that day was considered cul- 
tured who had not studied under 
its philosophers and rhetoricians. 
Politically the city was but ashadow 
of its former self, culturally she far 
surpassed the schools of Carthage, 
Alexandria, Rome and Constanti- 
nople. 

On his journey from Alexandria 
to Athens Gregory’s vessel all but 
foundered in a twenty day storm off 
the coast of Cyprus. Gregory, still 
a catechumen, besought heaven with 
tears for the safety of himself and 
his companions. It seems rather 
strange to a nineteenth century 
Catholic that the twenty-year old 
son of such devout Christian par- 
ents had not yet been baptized. But 
the custom of deferring baptism un- 
til one reached manhood was com- 
mon in the fourth century. There 
were many reasons for this. Some 
wished to be free to indulge their 
passions without having to submit 
to the Church’s public penance; 
some found it impossible to recon- 
cile the ten commandments with 
the life of a politician or a mer- 
chant; some like Gregory and his 
friend Basil wished their baptism 
to mark their definite renunciation 
of the world, and their utter de- 
votedness to the practices of as- 
ceticism. 

Again it seems strange to us that 
Gregory never thought of asking 
any of his Christian fellow-voyagers 
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to baptize him, when death seemed 
so near. But while Tertullian and 
St. Jerome and some of the early 
Councils of the East had taught 
clearly that laymen could baptize 
in case of necessity, lay baptism 
was not recognized by all the 
Greeks, many of whom shared the 
erroneous views of St. Cyprian and 
Firmilian. At any rate Gregory 
was not baptized until his return 
home some ten years later. 

We learn a good deal of Athens 
and its famous university from the 
writings of St. Gregory, especially 
from his panegyric on St. Basil, 
which many consider the greatest 
funeral sermon ever preached. In 
it he pictures vividly and with evi- 
dent enjoyment the manner in 
which the newcomer was initiated 
into the student body. After a most 
trying questionnaire, the tyro was 
led by the students in procession 
through the streets of the city to 
the baths. For a time they kept 
him waiting outside, dancing and 
yelling like madmen. Just as in a 
modern secret society he was threat- 
ened with every sort of possible dis- 
aster, until at last he was admitted 
to the baths. After this he was al- 
lowed to put on the students’ dress 
for the first time. Basil, who came 
to Athens after Gregory, dreaded 
this ordeal, and was most grateful 
to his friend for having the stu- 
dents omit it in his case as a spe- 
cial privilege. Basil had no sense 
of humor; Gregory, as we see from 
his letters, loved his joke. 

There were more pagans than 
Christians studying at Athens in 
the year 350, and the faculty was 
decidedly pro-pagan. In the city 
the temples were open, sacrifices 
were offered the gods, the proces- 
sions in their honor were of daily 
At the university the 
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professors exalted paganism to the 
skies, delivered panegyrics on the 
gods of Greece, Rome and the Ori- 
ent, while the students spent their 
leisure in lust and drunkenness. 
We can easily realize that apostasies 
were common, for the faith that pa- 
ganism did not destroy was often 
undermined by the many current 
heresies that travestied the doc- 
trines of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity. When we remember too 
that the majority of the Christian 
students were not baptized, and 
therefore deprived of the supernat- 
ural helps of the sacraments of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist, 
we can readily see why conserva- 
tive Christians looked askance at 
their children attending such 
schools. How history repeats it- 
self! The same problem presents 
itself in our modern age. The con- 
servative Manning would keep 
Catholics away from Oxford and 
Cambridge; the liberal Newman 
would have them attend, so that 
they could take their place among 
the leaders of public life in Eng- 
land. In the works of both St. 
Gregory and St. Basil there breathes 
always a love of Athens’ famous 
school. They both held that the 
defender of the faith, to reach the 
intellectuals of his time, must be 
conversant with the teaching and 
methods of its adversaries. 

As a matter of fact St. Gregory 
tells us that he passed unscathed 
through all the temptations that 
beset the student, because of his 
solid home training and his close 
intimacy with Basil. They read the 
classics, but passed over their de- 
fense of idolatry and pagan vice; 
they avoided the theaters and tav- 
erns of the city; they followed the 
courses of Libanius and Himerius, 
but ever reacted against their anti- 
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Christian teachings. The only 
Christian professor was Prohzre- 
sius. He tells us that they knew 
but two roads in Athens, the road 
to Church and the road to the Uni- 
versity. 

The University man of our day 
is on the lookout for facts and 
ideas; the seminar and the labora- 
tory are his means of progress. 
While St. Gregory studied philoso- 
phy, astronomy, mathematics, his- 
tory and poetry at Athens, he was 
all intent, as he tells us, on rhetoric, 
then considered the queen of stud- 
ies. His orations are nearly always 
fashioned after pagan models, and 
citations from the poets, historians 
and philosophers of Greece are 
numerous. His favorite authors 
are Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Theoc- 
ritus, Aristophanes, Callimachus, 
Plutarch, Hippocrates, Lucian, De- 
mosthenes, Isocrates and Plato. 

Education was a costly affair 
then, although poor students some- 
times worked their way through 
the university by securing rich pu- 
pils for their masters. The student 
had not only to support himself for 
years—St. Gregory remained ten 
years at Athens—but he paid high 
professorial fees, hired a tutor and 
a copyist, and spent a good deal 
purchasing manuscripts. 

In his Second Invective against 
Julian the Apostate, St. Gregory 
speaks of the unfavorable impres- 
sion the future Emperor made upon 
him, while both were studying at 
Athens. He said at the time that 
“the Roman Empire was nourish- 
ing a monster,” and later on boasts 
of his prophetic instinct. We see 
no reason to question the accuracy 
of this statement, although some, 
like Dr. Fleury, have discredited it 
because the two invectives of the 
saint are full of inaccuracies. 
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At Athens St. Gregory formed that 
intimate attachment with St. Basil 
which was to last despite many dif- 
ferences until St. Basil’s death forty 
years later. This friendship is one 
of the most beautiful friendships in 
history. The two saints had much 
in common. Both were blessed 
with perfect Christian homes; both 
were trained in the classic culture 
of the schools; both were devoted 
to the ascetic life; both were emi- 
nent Scriptural scholars, and ardent 
defenders of the orthodoxy of Nicza. 
But how different they were in tem- 
perament. St. Gregory was a diffi- 
dent, retiring dreamer, who would 
gladly have shared the studious 
quiet of his friend St. Jerome in 
Bethlehem. He detested public life, 
dreaded all responsibility, and fled 
to his beloved solitude whenever he 
met with disappointment or opposi- 
tion. His father ordained him priest 
against his will (361); St. Basil, his 
Metropolitan, made him Bishop of 
Sasima to his great displeasure 
(372); the people acclaimed him 
Archbishop of Constantinople de- 
spite his bitter protest (381). 

St. Basil on the other hand was a 
prelate born, perfectly at home in 
the hurly-burly of the most com- 
plicated ecclesiastical politics. He 
faced without a tremor torture and 
death threatened him by the prefect 
Modestus, and brought the proud 
Arian Emperor Valens to his knees 
by his firmness. He rebuked with 
equal vehemence heretical bishops 
without and unworthy bishops with- 
in the fold; he was jealous of the 
prerogatives of his see, and fought 
the usurping Bishop of Tyana like 
a medieval baron bishop to ensure 
the church’s revenues; he did not 
hesitate to feign sickness to bring 
St. Gregory to his aid in Czsarea, 
and he decidedly lost his temper 
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when Rome and Alexandria could 
not see eye to eye with him in his 
vigorous defense of Meletius of An- 
tioch. A sickly man his life long, 
he never spared himself the fatigue 
of traveling, or of continual letter 
writing, and practiced such severe 
austerities that he died at fifty. 

I have mentioned the differences 
that more than once brought their 
friendship to the breaking point. 
Their chief quarrel arose over the 
Bishopric of Sasima. In 372 Valens 
had divided Cappadocia into two 
parts, possibly to limit St. Basil’s 
sphere of influence. Tyana, one of 
the cities of Cappadocia Secunda, 
became thereby a civil metropolis, 
and its ambitious and avaricious 
Bishop, Anthimus, at once proceed- 
ed against the canons to make him- 
self Metropolitan. Basil met this 
usurpation by making several new 
bishoprics, one for his brother at 
Nyssa and another at Sasima for 
Gregory. 

In one of his poems, “De Vita 
Sua,” St. Gregory pictures Sasima as 
a horrid, desolate postal station with- 
out water and without vegetation, 
wholly given over to vagabonds, 
strangers and criminals. In a let- 
ter to St. Basil—the forty-eighth— 
he declares that he has no intention 
of accepting this impossible bishop- 
ric, where he would have to learn 
the trade of a soldier in order to 
protect Czsarea’s mule-convoy lad- 
en with tithes due from the lands 
usurped by the fighting Bishop An- 
thimus. St. Basil, who could not 
understand his pious friend’s dis- 
obedience and defiance, insisted 
upon his going to Sasima. The 
master prelate who could conquer 
the proud and powerful Valens 
failed to persuade the mild and tim- 
id Gregory to do his bidding. St. 
Gregory never said Mass in the 
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place, and never ordained a cleric. 
To his dying day he boasted that he 
never went to Sasima. Even in his 
panegyric on St. Basil, the old hurt 
still rankled. For while he praised 
his life-long friend for every pos- 
sible gift of learning and of sanc- 
tity, he declared: “There is one 
thing I cannot praise, his extra- 
ordinary and unfriendly conduct to- 
wards me [with regard to Sasima}, 
of which time has not removed the 
pain.” 

St. Gregory was a born monk lov- 
ing as he says “the luxury of hard- 
ship,” and enjoying to the utmost 
“the otherworldy vigils, prayers 
and reciting of the psalms.” He 
paid several visits to St. Basil in 
his solitude in Pontus, only leaving 
when duty called, either to assist 
his father in the administration of 
his diocese, or to compel him to 
repair the scandal caused by his 
signing through ignorance the semi- 
Arian formula of Rimini. When at 
last his parents died he at once left 
Nazianzus to take refuge in the 
monastery of St. Thecla at Seleucia 
in Isauria (376-379). 

The Emperor Valens was defeat- 
ed and killed by the Goths in the 
battle of Adrianople, August 9, 378. 
Five months later, January 16, 379, 
Theodosius was proclaimed Augus- 
tus by Gratian, who gladly divided 
the Empire with him. With the 
coming of Theodosius, Arianism, 
which had ruled Constantinople for 
some forty years, was doomed. The 
Catholics at this time did not pos- 
sess a single church in the city, and 
were without a bishop. The Arian 
Bishop, Demophilus, was enthroned 
in the Church of Sancta Sophia, and 
the whole city rang with the quar- 
rels of every sort of heretic, Arian, 
Macedonian, Novatian, and Apol- 
linarist. 




















At this juncture a lay delegation 
left Constantinople to urge St. 
Gregory, famous throughout the 
East for his sanctity, learning and 
oratorical ability, to accept the bish- 
opric of Constantinople. He de- 
clared himself utterly unfit for this 
high office. He pleaded his age, his 
health, his dislike of the public life 
of courts, his poverty, his provin- 
cialism. They read him letters 
from many illustrious bishops, tell- 
ing it was his duty to accept the 
call. He consented finally, not to 
accept the archbishopric, but to 
rally the faithful, and refute the 
arguments that heretics were using 
to undermine the faith of Nicza. 

He began his labors in the home 
of one of his relatives, christening 
the little chapel the Resurrection 
(Anastasis), as a happy augury of 
the renewal of the faith in Con- 
stantinople. Here he preached his 
five famous sermons on the Trin- 
ity, which merited for him the title 
of The Theologian. A panegyric on 
St. Athanasius gave him an excel- 
lent opportunity to bring out clear- 
ly this saint’s defense of Nicea and 
his refutation of Arianism. 

St. Gregory’s eloquence not only 
took the city by storm, but his sanc- 
tity won many to the faith. He 
gathered around him a body of 
young men, making his house at 
once a seminary and a school of 
ecclesiastical learning. St. Jerome 
spent three years with him studying 
the Greek Fathers and the Sacred 
Scriptures. In at least six passages 
of his letters and commentaries 
St. Jerome praises St. Gregory in 
glowing terms, calling him “his 
preceptor,” and telling many a story 
of his wit and learning. One day 
he asked St. Gregory to explain 
Luke vi., 1, and with a smile the 
Bishop asked him to listen in 
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church the next day for his answer. 
“Notice the people applaud,” he 
continued, “and you will see that 
they will admire me most when 
they do not understand what I am 


saying. If you yourself keep quiet, 
every one present will condemn you 
for your stupidity.” And yet some 
of his enemies dared accuse him of 
pride. 

St. Gregory, as he himself admits, 
was no reader of character. He was 
too simple-minded and candid a 
man to realize the meanness and 
dishonesty of some of the rogues 
who surrounded him. One friend 
he made in his early days at Con- 
stantinople was his undoing. An 
Egyptian priest named Maximus, 
formerly a Cynic philosopher, came 
from Alexandria to Constantinople 
with the express purpose of becom- 
ing its bishop. He was certainly a 
smooth-tongued rascal, for he had 
managed to deceive St. Athanasius 
and his successor Peter of Alexan- 
dria, as later on he was to pull the 
wool over the eyes of St. Ambrose. 
By posing as a confessor of the 
faith, whereas the wounds he 
showed were due to the flogging of 
the police for some unmentionable 
crime, he won over the guileless St. 
Gregory, who admitted him to his 
table, and when some who knew 
his past record objected to this inti- 
macy, Gregory preached a perfervid 
oration in his defense. 

One night a short time after- 
wards, Maximus had himself or- 
dained Bishop of Constantinople by 
some obscure Egyptian bishops, 
whom he bribed for the purpose. 
Before the ceremony was over, the 
people interrupted this uncanonical 
consecration, and drove Maximus 
and his friends from the chapel of 
the Resurrection. The ceremony 
was completed the next morning in 
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the home of a flute player. St. 
Gregory was so humiliated by this 
disgraceful happening, that he told 
the people in a sermon that he was 
going to leave them. “If you go,” 
they said, “you will take the Trinity 
with you.” St. Gregory understood 
them, and consented to remain. 
But his prestige was gone forever. 

The Emperor Theodosius entered 
Constantinople November 24, 380. 
Demophilus was exiled on refusing 
to accept the creed of Nicza, the 
churches were taken from _ the 
Arians and restored to their right- 
ful owners. Two days later St. 
Gregory was installed as Archbish- 
op of Constantinople. The Emperor 
at once decided to call a General 
Council of the Eastern Bishops to 
proclaim anew the faith of Nicza, 
to denounce the current heresies, 
and to confirm the new Archbishop. 
The Second Council of Constanti- 
nople met in May, 381, and was at 
first presided over by Meletius of 
Antioch. He had the Council con- 
firm the appointment of St. Greg- 
ory, and declare null and void the 
consecration of Maximus. He died 
shortly afterwards, and Gregory 
succeeded him as president. When 
the assembled fathers refused to ac- 
cept Paulinus, the candidate of the 
West, as the successor of Meletius 
despite the Archbishop’s speech in 
his favor, St. Gregory was angry 
with the unworthy Bishops who 
were in no way anxious to heal a 
long standing schism. Speaking of 
the Bishops later on in one of his 
poems, he says: “The youngest of 
them chattered like a flock of jays, 
and were as furious as a swarm of 
wasps; as to the old men, they 
made no attempt to control the 
others.” 

To add to his annoyance, two 
late comers to the Council, Acholius 
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of Thessalonica and Timothy of 
Alexandria protested against St. 
Gregory’s appointment to the see of 
Constantinople on the plea that the 
canons forbade the transfer of a 
bishop from one see to another. 
They certainly knew that St. Greg- 
ory had never acted as bishop of 
either Sasima or Nazianzus, but 
they disliked Gregory, and were pre- 
pared to use any argument, how- 
ever feeble, to force him to resign. 
He did resign at once, content to 
know that his work of reorganizing 
the Church of Constantinople had 
been accomplished. His one ambi- 
tion was to return to the peace and 
quiet of his native town. In June, 
381, he preached his farewell ser- 
mon before the assembled fathers 
(Oration 42). He tells his audience 
of the wretched state in which he 
found the Catholic flock on his com- 
ing to Constantinople, and the won- 
ders accomplished by God’s grace 
in so short a time. He relates how 
the mob found fault with him be- 
cause he did not take vengeance on 
the Arians who had persecuted 
them in the past, but forgave them 
in the spirit of Christ. He speaks 
of the political bishops who ob- 
jected to his simple, austere life, 
and asks whether they believe a 
bishop should rival consuls and 
army generals in luxury and osten- 
tation. “If these are my faults, I 
ask pardon for them. Name a 
bishop who will be pleasing to the 
mob. Let me enjoy solitude, the 
peace of the country and God, Whom 
alone I can please by my simplicity. 
Do you think forsooth that it will be 
difficult for me to be deprived of 
friends, of honors, of applause in 
church, and to exile myself from 
the manificence of this great city? 
It is easier to renounce all these 
things than to remain any longer 




















in this tumult. The mob desires 
rhetoricians, not priests; money 
gatherers, not men who value souls; 
they want strong and robust de- 
fenders, not offerers of sacrifice.” 

St. Gregory spent the few years 
that remained to him in his home 
at Arianzus, rewriting and polish- 
ing his sermons, sending to his 
friends the many charming letters 
—244 in all—that have come down 
to us, and composing his dogmatic, 
moral and historical poems. 

As an orator St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus ranks as one of the greatest the 
Catholic Church has ever produced. 
Only forty-four of his discourses 
have come down to us, but they give 
ample evidence of his learning and 
sanctity. They cover a wide field: 
sermons on the feasts of the Church, 
—the Nativity, Easter and Pente- 
cost; panegyrics on the Machabees, 
St. Athanasius, St. Cyprian; funeral 
sermons on St. Basil, his father, his 
brother and his sister; dogmatic 
orations on the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion and the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit; apologias of his own life and 
conduct; invectives against the Em- 
peror Julian. In every genre he is 
a model for many of his successors, 
a Chrysostom, a Gregory the Great, 
a Bossuet. No one can read them 
without being impressed by his 
fiery zeal, his ardent orthodoxy, his 
brilliancy of imagination, his evi- 
dent sincerity, his wit and humor, 
his mastery of all the arts of per- 
suading and convincing. 

His letters rarely treat of theo- 
logical matters, with the exception 
of the two he wrote against Apol- 
linarism to Cledonius, whom he 
made Bishop of Nazianzus after his 
departure from Constantinople. 
As a rule they give us an insight 
into the man himself, and his affec- 
tionate relations with his friends. 
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Listen to him summing up, in a few 
words his love for St. Basil: “For 
you are my breath, more than the 
air, and so far only do I live, as I 
am with you, either in your pres- 
ence, or, if absent, by your image.” 
Again we find him writing a letter 
to the staid Basil, who had over- 
praised his solitude in Pontus. He 
jokingly alludes to “the home with- 
out roof or doors, the hearth with- 
out fire or smoke, the bread and 
the broth—so they were called... 
Unless your mother, generous to 
the poor, had come to my rescue, I 
would have died,” etc. When Basil 
is offended, and takes Gregory’s 
words au pied de la lettre, his friend 
assures him in his reply that he 
spoke “in jest and not in earnest,” 
and we are treated to a striking 
panegyric on the monastic life at 
Pontus. 

Tender-hearted as a woman St. 
Gregory pours out his heart to all 
his friends and kinsfolk, consoling 
them in their sorrows, rebuking 
them for their faults, and warning 
them of dangers to their faith. How 
solicitous he is for his niece Alypi- 
ana, who seems to have been badly 
treated by her husband, Nicobulus. 
His letters bring about peace in 
their disturbed household, and he 
wins the husband by recommending 
him to the prefect of Constanti- 
nople, Sophronius, and sending him 
a collection of his own letters. Has 
his brother become a favorite of the 
Emperor Julian? He warns him of 
the dangers of the Arian court, and 
persuades him to give up his lucra- 
tive practice. Is St. Gregory of 
Nyssa mourning the death of his 
brother Basil? He comforts him in 
his great sorrow. Does he read the 
name of his old schoolmate, Phila- 
grius at the bottom of a letter? He 
tells him that a letter from him will 


















be beyond price, and then fondly 
recalls the days of their youth; the 
cities they visited together, the 
meals they shared, the masters who 
taught them, their recreations and 
their labors, their dreams of the 
future. What a charming letter of 
excuse he sends a friend, who had 
invited him to a marriage banquet. 
No saint of modern times more re- 
sembles him than the courteous St. 
Francis de Sales. 

St. Gregory tells us that he wrote 
his poems—ten thousand verses 
are extant—to defend the faith 
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against the Apollinarists, to prove 
that a Christian poet could write as 
well as a pagan, and to help himself 
forget his ill-health. They are of 
interest to the historian of dogma 
for their clear-cut doctrine, but they 
are far inferior to the Greek clas- 
sics he tried to imitate. The orator 
is rarely a poet, although he may 
write many a poetic period on the 
inspiration of the moment. As Dr. 
Fleury says: “St. Gregory by his 
poetry certainly added to his merits 
in heaven, but he did not thereby 
add to his glory in this world.” 


By DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKy 


IS cedar was a cedar an hour ago, 
As humble as the humblest roadside tree. 
Now turning homeward in the violet glow 
Of day’s last light I pass, and suddenly 
It is a thing to feast the eyes upon; 
So beautiful it is that I must kneel 
Before this white cathedral pale as dawn. 
I bow my head and quietly I feel 
Its silent beauty flowing through my blood, 
Its crystal arches reaching tier on tier; 
Thank God that I must pass this patch of wood; 
Thank God that I may kneel a moment here. 
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By MICHAEL V. SIMKO 


LMOST with a start, Sergeant 

Gade realized that the source 
of all his agitation was a thin med- 
al. It was almost unbelievable; yet 
now he concluded that the medal 
Bouton carried was responsible for 
everything. From this hour he re- 
fused to be shaken in his belief. 
He was wrathful not because of the 
acknowledged potency of the med- 
al but because he had been so slow 
in determining the cause of Dan 
Bouton’s marvelous immunity from 
destruction. Gade muttered vehe- 
mently and shook his ugly fists. 
From this moment of enlighten- 
ment, not so much Private Bouton 
himself as the circular metal piece 
in the doughboy’s pocket became 
the object of Gade’s animosity. 

“T'll beat that tin medal!” the 
sergeant apostrophized, clenching 
his huge fists and raising wrathful 
eyes as if to direct his threat at the 
unseen Master who seemed to have 
taken an interest in prolonging the 
days of an unimportant private. 
“T’ll show them! That kid’s hour 
is coming an’ not even the Almighty 
Himself’ll save him!” 

Thereupon, as if in answer to his 
contriving brain a rabbit darted 
across the shell-torn area. As he 
gazed, for a bewildering minute 
Gade refused to believe his eyes. 
Still he had seen so many incredible 
things since he first heard the fatal 
whistle of German shells that he 
soon admitted the actuality of the 
tragedy being enacted fifty yards 
ahead of him with none other than 
himself as spectator. 

Gade had startled a rabbit a few 


minutes ago. More than likely the 
sudden darting of the tiny creature 
startled Gade, too. In a sort of 
vengeful manner he picked up a 
stone and flung it after the scamper- 
ing creature. He did not marvel at 
the existence of a rabbit in this 
havoc, nor did he admire its grace- 
ful leaps as Private Dan Bouton 
would have. With Gade only one 
thought was uppermost — extinc- 
tion. And he would have given the 
three stripes on his sleeve to carry 
out this slogan with Bouton and 
his medal as the victims. 

After he had thrown a second 
stone Lud Gade stood aghast. The 
little animal all at once remained 
held fast, as if it had leaped into a 
puddle of mucilage. It struggled 
bravely, yet hopelessly. Even 
though he acknowledged the fate- 
ful misstep the rabbit had com- 
mitted, Gade threw a third stone. 

“Quicksand!” the soldier mut- 
tered; and as he watched the rab- 
bit disappear he somehow forgot 
the furred thing. In its stead he 
visioned a youthful private with a 
mop of dark curly hair and a pair 
of brown eyes and a firm chin which 
his fist had already encountered. 
Dan Bouton of the curly hair and 
the brown eyes and the firm chin 
was before Gade’s eyes, struggling 
in that treacherous morass, cling- 
ing to a tin medal which at last 
failed him. 

“Two birch saplings and a steeple 
rock,” the sergeant told himself to 
impress the locality upon his mind. 
Studying the landscape once more 
for further marks of identification 
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he turned toward his quarters. A 
shell threw up a mountain of earth 
and the drone of two planes in pur- 
suit overhead failed to perturb 
Gade. He was trudging along with 
his big head down as if he were 
ambling through the woods back 
home in Connecticut. “I'll beat 
that tin thing that’s been giving the 
Kid his luck!” 

Bouton and he had hiked through 
the Connecticut woods, and into 
the selfsame brook more than once 
had they dropped their bait. Even 
in those days Dan’s fortune was 
better than his, for Bouton always 
caught the first trout and always 
the largest one. Still the war fa- 
vored Gade; for while Dan was only 
a buck private, Lud displayed three 
stripes above a symbol of the signal 
corps. 

Let the folks in Westfield think 
of that. Gade could put Bouton on 
K. P. duty, he could pick him for 
the worst details, he could score him 
soundly before a detachment. He 
could do just that, but he bitterly 
conceded he could not prevent the 
home paper from devoting columns 
on its front page to young Bouton’s 
single-handed rescue of his major 
overcome in the enemy’s dug-out. 
Furthermore, he could not prevent 
Betty from taking that very same 
daily to the porch where, in the 
hammock, she would read the story 
and cry over it. 

The striped hammock on the 
white porch did not squeak, not 
when she occupied it alone. And it 
was several months since Dan had 
settled into the hammock; several 
months since Gade’s 180 pounds 
caused the hook to squeak over- 
head. 

“It’s all the bunk,” the sergeant 
declared grufly to a_ corporal. 


“That curly-haired schoolboy would 
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run from the first Fritz he saw. 
Some press agent’s filling up copy.” 
Then to himself he would concede: 
“The tin medal pulls him through! 
I'll beat that charm yet, I'll do it or 
die!” 

But the home town had not 
claimed a hero since 1864. Dan 
Bouton was the idol of the district 
and the toast of the community. 
Across the restless Atlantic Gade 
seemed to hear the townspeople’s 
songs, and his heart grew blacker 
than the foulest, powder-smoked 
cannon. Still darker it grew as he 
pictured Betty in the hammock 
adding her voice to the songs of 
praise or devoutly kneeling before 
a flickering vigil light which cast a 
faint glow about her little statue of 
the Sacred Heart. 

Although Dan’s glory served to 
plunge Gade deeper into the pit of 
envy, it was only a mere puddle 
compared to the gulf of hate which 
flooded the sergeant when he 
learned that Dan Bouton was in 
line for a commission. 

“Well, don’t bite me,” the order- 
ly from headquarters said sharply, 
“but I’m telling you it’s straight. I 
saw the order go through. Why 
shouldn’t he get it? Don’t see you 
bringing any prisoners across the 
line!” 

“Say, ask me an’ I'll win the war 
for you so’s you c’n go back to 
punch the clock in the five and ten 
cent store.” 

“Sure, an’ I'll ask Lieutenant 
Bouton if he wants his shoes shined 
to call you in.” 

Thereupon the orderly effected a 
hurried retreat while the big ser- 
geant said things not easily re- 
peated. 

Sergeant Gade took pride in one 
other possession besides his stripes. 
He boasted about his intimacy with 























Captain Massey. Even the buck 
privates admitted that the sergeant 
had a drag with the big shot. 

“How else’d he get his stripes? 
Never by his looks!” 

“An’ sure not by what he knows!” 

“He thinks Hindenburg is a new 
salad dish, I bet.” 

“How'd he get the drag?” 

“Misery loves company. The 
captain, I’m tellin’ you has a face 
to stop a train in the dark and 
Gade’s as handsome as a giraffe 
with the measles.” 

Upon this friendliness Gade now 
set great store; for Gade realized 
that the captain was a person who 
reposed much faith in his noncom- 
missioned officers. Sometimes Gade 
all but commanded the company. 
Gade could have told Captain Mas- 
sey what should be done and how 
the Kaiser could be effectually 
shipped out of Berlin, and the cap- 
tain would have believed him. 

“I came across Fritz on hill 29,” 
Gade was explaining while the cap- 
tain yawned and smoked endlessly. 
“An’ I know one thing cap’n; if we 
don’t clean that nest of machine 
gunners out we're going to forget 
to write home.” 

Had the captain been looking di- 
rectly at his sergeant he might have 
detected a tinge of crimson on the 
rough countenance: somehow Gade 
never could tell a falsehood with- 
out blushing. He despised himself 
for this weakness. The captain 
however was wishing he had a 
shower; his heels were blistered, 
and smarted and the roar of planes 
overhead annoyed him. An irk- 
some business, this war. 

“An’ they almost nipped me, but 
I was too quick for the saps. I 
sure would like to clean ’em out! ... 
What I need is one man—jus’ one 
man an’ myself ... ‘Cause the 
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enemy’ll be mowing us down pretty 
if we don’t let them know right 
soon that we don’t like their com- 
pany.” 

“Well, you don’t want a general 
order, do you? Go "head, sergeant, 
bring in all the prisoners you can— 
don’t let that Bouton fellow do all 
the medal collecting.” The officer 
struck a match to his tenth ciga- 
rette. He did hope the planes would 
get done with their combat above. 
“We got to finish this war some- 
time; might’s well start right now, 
sergeant.” 

“Yes, sir. An’, Captain Massey, 
thought I’d tell you I’m takin’ Bou- 
ton along to give me a hand.” 

The officer contemplated his ciga- 
rette, but at the mention of Dan’s 
name he looked up a little nettled. 

“I don’t know, sergeant. We're 
rushing a commission through for 
him. Shouldn’t detail a man like 
Bouton. The colonel’d drag me 
over the coals . . . The fellow’s in 
fora D. S.C. I'd hate to have him 
miss it.” 

Nevertheless the sergeant under- 
stood his captain, and the captain 
had faith in his sergeant. He would 
willingly permit Gade to conduct 
this entire business of warfare so 
that he might find time to search 
for a shower and some clean under- 
wear. That air encounter was go- 
ing full tilt and he disliked the com- 
motion. It irritated him, and the 
sergeant was getting boresome. He 
did have a face that was not inspira- 
tional to behold for any length of 
time. 


So the captain acceded. He 


tossed away his cigarette and saun- 
tered toward the window while 
Gade hastened out doors before the 
officer changed his mind. 

Boulevard Quartette was 
Adeline,” 


The 


rendering “Sweet but 
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Gade heard only whistling shells 
and the sibilant breeze through two 
birches guarding a pointed rock. 
The quartette was painfully dispos- 
ing of “Beautiful Katy” and swing- 
ing into “Good Morning Mister Zip, 
Zip, Zip with your hair cut just as 
short as mine” when Gade swore 
impiously, manifesting thereby his 
inferior appreciation of harmony. 

“Hey, can’t you hear an N. C. O. 
askin’ you where’s Bouton; are you 
all shell-shocked or unconscious?” 

“Just homesick! ...Dan!... 
Oh, Dan!” 

The curley-haired private mate- 
rialized hatless, sleeves rolled, a po- 
tato in one hand and a short-bladed 
knife in the other. 

“You're goin’ on duty,” the ser- 
geant directed in as gruff a tone as 
he could command for the occasion. 
“Make it snappy. Forget the grass 
you’re standin’ on!” 

“Duty! You detailed me for 
kitchen police only yesterday. 
What do I have to do now, Lud, go 
get the kaiser or his son?” 

“Worse’n that, felluh. You an’ 
me are goin’ to end this war by 
cleaning out a_ kindergarten 0’ 
Heinies over hill 29,” Sergeant Gade 
could be humorous when he was 
assured of an audience. The Boule- 
vard Quartette forgot their songful 
inclinations while they hungered 
for news to break the monotony of 
waiting for orders to go forward. 
The doughboy never enjoyed per- 
manence. His was a nomadic life 
to the fullest extent, and always he 
had Berlin for his objective. 

“Yes sir, Bouton,” Gade said, 
lifting his voice and assuming a 
domineering attitude, “you an’ me 
are goin’ over hill 29 to break up 
a little party of the kaiser’s goose- 
steppers. The cap’n asked me to 
have you keep me company. He 
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said you had the sharpest eye and 
the steadiest grenade hand of any 
man in the outfit.” (Gade was con- 
scious of a warm flush.) “An’ 
think of the folks back home read- 
in’ about you cleaning up another 
gang 0’ Boches. Boy, you'll have to 
buy a trunk to ship home your tro- 
phies and war crosses.” 

Bouton refused to consider such 
observations and Gade hated him 
the more for his unruffled demean- 
or. If Bouton had flared up and 
clenched his fists he would take less 
offense. But not Dan Bouton. In- 
stead he added a rejoinder that 
brought a deeper frown on the ser- 
geant’s features. 

“Sure, I'll put an order in now 
and ship the lot to Betty. She’s 
saving all my prizes. How many 
o’ yours has she lined up in her 
front room?” 

The sergeant puffed on his ciga- 
rette and cast an annihilating 
glance at the private. The longer 
he glared at the dark-eyed youth the 
farther he faded away while in his 
place appeared a brown rabbit 
struggling in quicksands where- 
upon the magic of a tin medal 
would be taxed to the limit. 

And all the silent way toward 
hill 29 while Bouton plodded ten 
yards ahead the sergeant enter- 
tained himself with dark schemes 
or with visions of his own trium- 
phant entry into Westfield. Through 
the crowd gathered about the depot 
would he make his way, up Main 
Street and Willow Street where the 
flags would be hung from windows, 
and down Ridgewood Avenue where 
a green house with white shutters 
pushed its porch to the walk. 
There was a striped hammock on 
the white porch. Sometimes Bou- 
ton sat in that hammock with 
Betty. Sometimes Gade enjoyed the 

























privilege. Not often—not quite so 
often as he liked. The hammock 
would squeak with his extra weight 
after this day, for Dan Bouton 
would never more swing in it. 

“Not after this outfit pulls stakes 
for home,” Gade grumbled. “The 
tin medal’ll be past history!” 

“Say something, Lud?” Bouton 
turned his curly head. To the 
other man’s chagrin he never ad- 
dressed him as sergeant. 

“Shut up!” 

As the two progressed over the 
unfamiliar land the sergeant began 
to grow uneasy. Even though some 
of the landmarks looked familiar he 
was not certain of his surround- 
ings. It did not appear like the 
ground he covered the day before, 
yet when two birch saplings swayed 
in the breeze Gade lifted his eye- 
brows and chuckled like a ravenous 
lion growling deep in its throat. 

“Your day’s come, boy. It’s zero 
hour an’ you don’t know it. Kiss 
that medal! You'll need all its 
magic,” he muttered darkly. Then 
he lifted his voice. “All right, 
Bouton, get set. The enemy ma- 
chine gun is planted on the knoll 
the other side of those birches. 
Head straight for that rock.” 

The private betrayed his amaze- 
ment. 

“If they’re up there, what’s hap- 
pened to them? Have they lost 
their sight or have they become 
paralyzed?” 

“Never mind; they'll let you know 
right soon. Talk much more an’ 
you'll wake ’em up quick enough.” 

Prophetic words they were, too— 
stupefying. For Bouton was not a 
bit more astonished than Gade 
when three ping, ping, pings spat 
out and as many leads spattered the 
ground at their feet. In truth Gade 
was rendered speechless. Bouton 
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had come with the anticipation of 
hearing such greeting, but Gade had 
arrived with not even the remotest 
thought of danger. 

Too late he realized that the yarn 
he had fabricated was proving to be 
an actuality. The captain was star- 
ing at the combat overhead and the 
Boulevard Quartette was filling the 
locality with discordant tunes while 
he through his own chicanery 
stood a naked target for a group of 
hostile snipers. 

“I hope to glory there’s no ma- 
chine gun up there. We got half 
a chance if they’re only some near- 
sighted snipers.” 

But a vindictive lead plowing 
into the ground some ten inches 
from his trench shoe informed 
Gade that one marksman still pos- 
sessed enviable eyesight. 

“What are you doing, waiting 
for a closer shot! Get down!” 
Bouton called, pressing his body 
against the earth. 

Before the panic-stricken ser- 
geant could comply, a detonating 
shell sent up such a shower of 
gravel and earth that, in the inter- 
ests of self-preservation, each man 
rushed for some refuge. Bouton 
darted into the woods and Gade all 
but fell into an excavation where 
like a terrified kangaroo he waited 
his doom. Neither Dan’s luck nor 
his tin magic interested the ser- 
geant at this particular moment. 

There he crouched listening to 
the ominous whistle of shells head- 
ed for his lines when all at once 
the familiar sound of bursting 
grenades roused him and sent his 
heart thumping fearfully. Forth- 
with a rapid fire of rifles split the 
seconds between the grenade re- 
ports. Another explosion followed 
and shortly the obstreperous rifles 
were silenced. 
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With an odd premonition of 
achieved satisfaction Gade ventured 
to stand erect. Over the shattered 
area, up the slight grade he saw 
what he half expected and what 
only served to infuriate him all the 
more. The sight dispelled the dev- 
astating fear which so recently 
paralyzed him. 

“Bouton’s luck wins again!” he 
said, but not with a voice of vic- 


tory. “That tin medal pulled him 
through! But I'll beat the thing 
yet!” 


Private Daniel Bouton was in- 
deed inviting two doleful prisoners 
to visit the Yankee Division. They, 
perhaps would not have been so ac- 
quiescent but a leveled Springfield 
fortified with an evil-looking bay- 
onet made this business of visiting 
very imperative. At times Dan 
Bouton could be quite severe. The 
lines were stern on his face, but 
his eyes sparkled just as they did 
when he and Lud Gade had played 
at Indian and he had captured Sit- 
ting Bull, Barking Dog and Rain- 
in-the-Face. 

Gade crawled out of the shell- 
hole with the conviction that he 
should offer Bouton some help. 
The boy could not very well escort 
two dangerous prisoners alone. 
Moreover, Captain Massey might be 
more pleased to see him conducting 
one of them into quarters. On the 
other hand it would never do for 
Dan and his tin medal to be accred- 
ited alone with the demolition of 
an enemy’s machine-gun nest. 

“How many crosses do I get for 
these birds, Lud?” Dan called out, 
indifferent to the roar of shrapnel, 
as if he had not observed the ser- 
geant crawling out of his refuge. 

Yet Gade flushed scarlet; he did 
not consider it good military man- 
ners for a private to observe an N. 
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C. O. climbing out of a crater at a 
time like this. Nevertheless the 
original purpose of this expedition 
suddenly presented itself again and 
Gade forgot his resentment. 

Sergeant Gade gasped and his 
eyes widened with a wicked gleam. 
Dan was headed straight for the 
birches and the tract of treacherous 
sand. The sergeant stood speech- 
less, waiting for the outcome. 
Which of the three would succumb? 
What if all three went down the 
way the rabbit had yesterday! If 
he could only get the Germans out 
of it so that he might triumphantly 
lead them before Captain Massey 
while Dan’s tin magic proved futile 
as the sands gripped him merci- 
lessly. 

All at once a succession of big 
shells ripped up the very earth as 
if the end of the world had most 
certainly arrived. Gade’s reasoning 
went blank. The terrific roar of 
exploding bombs from planes above 
drove all thought of vengeance out 
of his mind. His sole intent was 
to escape the downpour of lead as 
he threw himself forward. In a 
mad frenzy of fear he forgot all 
other hazards. He must escape this 
rain of iron, this thunder of pow- 
der, this positive death. 

But where! how could he stop to 
consider? No medal had he to en- 
dow him with good fortune. Dazed, 
sickened, all but blinded he rushed 
onward. He tumbled over the un- 
even ground, pushing forward. He 
groped unseeing. Then one foot 
would not come free until he 
pulled it vigorously. And his heart 
stopped. Already the other foot 
was held immovable. In a white 
moment of lightening despair he 
collapsed. 

“Almighty! ...Save me! ... Help 
me!... I’m in the sand! .. . Bou- 

















ton!...Dan!... Danny... help 
me, I’m sinking! . . . Get the pris- 
oners here! .. . Boy, dig me out! 
. . . Dan—Danny, don’t leave me!” 

The desolation of men who have 
no faith overwhelmed Gade. 

Dan had no intention of aban- 
doning his unfortunate superior. 
Still at this time Gade was not his 
superior; he was not Sergeant Gade 
of the uncouth manners and biting 
tongue and cutting eye. It was Lud 
Gade of Willow Street who was los- 
ing against the heel of war. It was 
Lud who showed him how to kick 
a football. It was Lud who never 
was taught the solace of dusk in a 
quiet place of prayer. 

“Lud... I'll make it!” 

Bouton’s purpose was _ noble. 
Perhaps he would have succeeded 
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had not German artillery just then 
been so unceasingly active. Sud- 
denly a huge shell shattered the 
ground, throwing a ton of earth 
into the air and depositing it over 
the quicksands, pouring it down in 
an avalanche over the unfortunate 
sergeant as if he were nothing more 
than an insignificant worm. 

Scrambling to his feet Dan rushed 
upon the mound, clawing into it, 
digging with his heels. The two 
Germans also climbed over the 
fresh earth and searched for a 
trace of Gade. But the hill was mo- 
tionless. A worm might have 
crawled out, never a man; not even 
though his sleeve be adorned with 
three stripes. A shell screeched 
overhead. But the hill was motion- 
less. 




















LL those who think at all have 
their own Iona, their own 
Marathon; that man is little to be 
envied who does not find some- 
where or in something a source of 
reverence and inspiration, a raising 
of the spirit to a power not himself 
that to him makes for righteous- 
ness. It may be Nature, as with 
Wordsworth: it may be the haunt- 
ing memories of youth, as with 
Charles Lamb; it may be art or his- 
tory or literature, or the shrines 
where men have worshipped. It is 
the highest gift of genius to create 
places of refreshment for the soul, 
to explore some unknown Delec- 
table Mountains from which new 


visions of Eternity can be discerned. 
—The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
Dec. 25th. 


The thing once called free 
thought has come finally to threat- 
en everything that is free. It denies 
personal freedom in denying free 
will and the human power of 
choice. It threatens civic freedom 
with a plague of hygienic and psy- 
chological quackeries spreading 
over the land such a network of 
pseudo-scientific nonsense as free 
citizens have never yet endured in 
history. It is quite likely to reverse 
religious freedom in the name of 
some barbarous nostrum or other 
such as constitutes the crude and 
ill-cultured creed of Russia. The 


whole trend of it, which began as a 
drive and has ended in a drift, is 
toward some form of the theory 
that a man cannot help himself; 
that a man cannot mend himself; 
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above all, that a man cannot free 


himself. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON, 
Magazine, Dec. 28th. 


in the N. Y. Times 


Literature has no reason for 
existence except as art and it is the 
function of art not to instruct, but 
to interpret; its business is with the 
meaning of life, not with its appear- 
ances. We do not go to art for a 
knowledge of anatomy or of biol- 
ogy, and yet these are the invariable 
theme of our so-called realists and 
any objection to their methods is 
denounced as an affront to liberty, 
offered by narrow-minded bigots in- 
tent upon withholding from the 
people a knowledge of the facts of 
life. They [the realists] are fever- 
ishly excited about matters that 
previous generations have taken as 
a matter of course and in their 
naive preoccupation with facts they 
resemble the old gentleman in the 
French play who was amazed to dis- 


cover that he could speak prose. 


—Briancne Mary Ketry, Cardinal Hayes 
Literature Committee. 


I feel so strongly in regard to the 
desirability of temperance in the 
use of alcoholic liquors, as in all 
other things, that, despite my objec- 
tions to the whole theory of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, I would 
support it if I either had seen or 
was seeing at the present day any 
evidence to justify a belief that leg- 
islation enacted under the amend- 
ment had worked, or that it could 
be made to work. Instead of see- 
ing this, my observation in travel- 
ing about the United States is that 
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great areas which used to be wholly 
dry are now saturated not only with 
alcoholic liquors, but with a spirit 
of complete abandon in regard to 
the control or use of these... . 
Meanwhile money which was orig- 
inally collected in excise on liquor 
and paid to the national govern- 
ment, plus the swollen profits of in- 
flated prices on liquor and the fur- 
ther profits of cutting and cheapen- 
ing liquor, has been made available 
to the extent of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for corruption. 
Thus the law has subsidized the 
building up of an underworld em- 
pire of enormous power, backed by 


enormous financial resources. 


—Ernest M. Hopkins, President, Dartmouth 
College. 


George Bernard Shaw, it is an- 
nounced, may come here... . For 
our part we hope it turns out to be 
true, if for no reason than to see the 
ship reporters at last get a man to 
their liking. They have been hav- 
ing a hard time lately, what with 
visitors who either had no comment 
to make or preferred not to make 
it. But they will have no trouble 
with Shaw on either of these scores. 
He not only has plenty to say but 
dearly loves to say it. No question 
will remain unanswered once he 
faces the pack; no phase of life, 
from American women to the future 
of Communism, from the sky line 
to slavery in Liberia, will remain 
undiscussed, and no picture will re- 
main untaken. Not since Wilde will 
so glib a fellow have descended on 
these shores, and it will be a great 
day for the boys who go down on 


the cutter to Quarantine. 
—The World, Jan. 13th. 


The public knows nothing about 
singing. It has no knowledge of 
style. It knows nothing of technic. 
The immense army of music lovers 
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believes that beauty of voice, and 
that alone, is needed to make a sing- 
er a public favorite. Yet the fallacy 
of the public’s own creed can be 
proved out of the public’s own 
mouth at any concert or opera per- 
formance. If a singer sings out of 
tune, some will hear it. They do 
not know that it is singing out of 
tune that disturbs them. They in- 
variably say: “What is the matter 
with her voice?” If the singer 
makes numerous bad attacks, 
phrases disjointedly, breathes la- 
boriously, lacks a smooth legato, 
pushes holes through the register 
bridges or does not know how to 
produce the upper tones of the 
scales (as the vast majority of them 
do not) the auditor says precisely 
the same thing—“What is the mat- 
ter with her voice?” Therefore the 
singer who believes that voice and 
voice alone without a sound tech- 
nic behind it can guarantee success 
is facing a very unpleasant disillu- 
sionment. Some “get away with it” 
for a time, while the natural voice is 
fresh and vibrant, but the time is 
very short. But to the “average” 
concertgoer it is all voice. 

—W. J. Henperson, in The Sun. 


Every time I hear someone speak 
of the war in the air—the late war 
and the French air—as a gallant 
and romantic business, a modern 
counterpart of the chivalrous strife 
of old, I break right out laughing. 
Well, it wasn’t. It was a cold, cal- 
culating, deadly occupation — sans 
chivalry, sans sportsmanship and 
sans any ethics except that you got 
the other fellow or he got you. The 
fliers lived an abnormal life. Death 
and disaster were the daily diet. 
They got the “woofits” and lost 
their appetites and came to hate the 
whole messy business and sooner 
or later they cracked. Most fliers, 
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I think, were fatalists. It was the 
only doctrine that would hold wa- 
ter. If you embraced it, as many 
did, it was a great source of conso- 
lation. You simply decided your 
destiny was predetermined and in- 
evitable, and ceased worrying about 
what might happen to you. When 
your time came it would come— 
there was nothing you could do to 
stop it. 


—Caprain Bocarnt Rocers, in Popular Avia- 
tion, Dec., 1930. 


There is much big talk in these 
days about “spiritualizing society”; 
but nobody seems to know how it 
is to be done. It will certainly not 
be done merely by talking about it. 
How can you spiritualize engineer- 
ing? How can you spiritualize 
bridge-building? How can you spir- 
itualize any piece of work that 
falls to be done? The answer is 
really very simple. You spiritualize 
your work by doing it in the best 
manner that it admits of. The spir- 
itual is only another name for the 
very best—not something opposed 
to the material, but simply the ma- 
terial made the best of. Build the 
best bridge possible and you have 
done all that humanly can be done 
to make the building of it spiritual 
and to spiritualize yourself as the 
builder. You can’t do it otherwise. 
I have no doubt at all that a well- 
built bridge or a well-constructed 
marine engine is an act of homage 
paid to God, and not less acceptable 
to Him than the most eloquent 
prayer or sermon that was ever ut- 


tered. 


—L. P. Jacxs, Editor of The Hibbert Jour- 
oat and Principal of Manchester College, Ox- 
‘ord. 


{The poetic imagination] must 
get rid of the dragging humanita- 
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rian superstition: the belief that hu- 
man solidarity can be founded on 
emotional sympathy and material 
cooperation; that self-interest, with 
the aid of scientific magic can be 
worked up into smooth mortar for 
Bahel. This towering ruinous con- 
ceit must be left behind. . . . This 
is the way ahead for poetry; but 
“long is the way and hard.” It de- 
mands a deep-going humility that 
is not yet active in our literature; 
for our very disillusion is flown 
with pride. It demands that the 
imagination shall bend again to the 
vital and awful cleavage that gleams 
through the centre of human na- 
ture, like the track of Michael’s 
sword dividing our “quintessence of 
dust” from a Life whose ways are 


not our ways. 
—G. R. Exvxiorr, Cycle of Modern Poetry. 


The problem of America is not 
“Main Street”; there are Main 
Streets in all countries. The hope- 
lessness of America lies in the in- 
ability and unwillingness of those 
occupying seats of intelligence -to 
distinguish between genuine culture 
and superficial veneer, in the low- 
ering of institutions which should 
exemplify intellectual distinctions 
to the level of the venders of patent 
medicines. So, too, there are Bab- 
bitts in all countries, not only in 
the United States, but “Babbittry” 
in the presidency of great universi- 
ties is an exclusively—as it is a 
widespread — American phenom- 


enon. 


—ABRAHAM FLEXNER, 
can, English, German. 


Universities: Ameri- 


Jazz will endure just as long as 
people hear it through their feet 
instead of their brains. 

—JouN Puiuip Sousa. 
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MOSLEM EDUCATION IN EGYPT 


By Prerre CRABITES 


HAVE lived in Egypt for so many 

years that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for me to know just how Mos- 
lem educational problems appeal to 
Americans. I am afraid that I am 
neither fish, flesh nor good red her- 
ring. I am betwixt and between. I 
see complications which would es- 
cape the ken of a _ well-informed 
stranger. And yet, I probably take 
many things for granted that my 
fellow countrymen would possibly 
like to have explained to them. 

This winter a Vassar girl came 
to me with a letter from her father 
who had known me years ago. She 
had read my article on Al Azhar 
which the Nineteenth Century and 
After published in October, 1925. 
She mentioned that one of the men 
on the boat had told her that I had 
written in a Law Journal some- 
thing about a sheik who had dis- 
coursed learnedly about education. 
“IT should like to meet this schol- 
arly man,” she said. “We shall re- 
main here for three days. I want 
you to have him give me an insight 
into your university system.” “This 
can be arranged,” I answered all the 
more readily as I was delighted to 
have an opportunity of seeing how 
the West would react to the East. 
But “do not expect to meet a Ru- 
dolph Valentino type of sheik,” I 
observed. “My friend is even older 
than I am, and, you know, sheiks, 
with rare exceptions, are erudite 
men of humble parentage. They 
represent a special style of knowl- 
edge but do not stand for refine- 
ment. They eat 4 l’orientale. They 
do not like to use forks. I cannot 


invite him to meet you at dinner 
because his table manners would 
not appeal to you. But he is all 
wool and a yard wide. And I think 
that he will be able to tell you many 
interesting things. I shall come 
along and be your chaperon but I 
shall not keep out of sight as I shall 
act as your interpreter.” 

We started out the next morning 
bright and early. She was a serious 
young woman anxious to learn and 
willing to be taught. She was up 
to date in every sense of the word— 
and so were her clothes. In fact 
her skirt was up to her knees, for 
it was some two years ago that I 
met her. I was struck by the con- 
trast between this girl, who so os- 
tentatiously displayed her legs and 
this man whose flowing robes bare- 
ly escaped trailing on the ground. 
He was enveloped in silks and cov- 
ered with a long woolen caftan. 
She was almost diaphanous in the 
scantiness of her raiment. Her 
stride had the elastic quickness of 
the trained athlete, while he just 
glided along at a pace that bespoke 
dignity rather than haste. But, of 
course, I kept them together. That 
was my role. I represented a sort 
of compromise between a_ wide- 
awake twentieth century American 
college woman and a man who per- 
sonified the intellectuality of circa 
A. D. 1200. The divergence struck 
me, more and more, as we wended 
our way through the Mousky to Al 
Azhar. 

The strange anomaly between the 
old and the new kept ever recur- 
ring to me. I saw the clash between 
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two civilizations typified on the one 
hand by advanced womanhood and 
on the other by manhood incom- 
prehensible to her who was by my 
side. And, as we crossed the portal 
of the old collegiate mosque, this 
juxtaposition was even more strik- 
ing. There were hundreds—I should 
say several thousands—of students 
within eye shot. They were all at- 
tired in Oriental garb. They were 
all sons of a medieval environment. 
They incarnated, I do not want to 
say reaction, but something that did 
not harmonize with progress. 

This girl seemed to be out of 
place in such surroundings. The 
men formed part of the landscape. 
They blended in with everything 
around them. They were the pic- 
ture and the building merely an ap- 
propriate frame. There was some- 
thing jarring about the presence in 
this place of this scantily clad 
daughter of a Nordic race. I could 
not help but wonder whether it 
would not be as difficult for Orien- 
tal culture to assimilate the educa- 
tional standards which she cham- 
pioned as it would be for her—and 
for me as well—not to stand out as 
blotches upon the color scheme of 
the panorama that stood revealed 
before me. 

Al Azhar is not a university. I 
shall probably be forced to so term 
it for want of a better word. It is, 
as it obtains to-day, essentially a 
product of nineteenth century A. p. 
Moslem society. It is, therefore, 
improper to apply to it a form of 
terminology that is associated with 
modern Western conditions. This 
was one of the first facts that I at- 
tempted to convey to my Vassar 
friend before we set out on our mis- 
sion. “Try and forget all of what 


I may call your hereditary ideas 
about education,” I said to her. 


“If 
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you want to understand the system 
that finds in Al Azhar its crowning 
achievement you must bring to your 
inquiry not only a plastic mind but 
what I would like to call a blank 
mind, if I were not afraid that you 
might misunderstand me. Leave 
your American spectacles at your 
hotel. Bring Egyptian lenses with 
you. And may I say to you, as 
judges do to juries, do not seek to 
reach a conclusion as point by point 
is presented. Wait until you have 
seen or heard all of the evidence 
and then viewing it as whole, begin 
to analyze it.” 

And just as we neared Al Azhar I 
said to her: “Please do not ply him 
with questions until you have, as 
the Baedeker guide books express 
it, properly ‘orientated yourself.’” 
And she nodded assent. In fact she 
was bewildered by what she saw as 
she reached her destination. 

She stood in the courtyard of a 
building which in greater part was 
completed in 970 a. p. and which 
had been used for educational pur- 
poses in one form or another prac- 
tically from that period. I whis- 
pered this date to her as she was ° 
taking off her shoes and getting 
ready to traverse the sacred pre- 
cincts in her stocking feet. These 
words meant a great deal to her for 
she knew that they implied that she 
was face to face with an institution 
which was many decades old before 
any existing college in Christendom 
had been founded. This one fact, 
to her trained mind, commanded 
respect for it enabled her to visu- 
alize the importance that Islam at- 
tached to culture when we of the 
West had not thought of founding 
these great schools whose hoary age 
is now the proud boast of Europe. 

The architecture of Al Azhar har- 
monizes with this venerable past. 
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The sanctuary, with its nine aisles 
which now forms the principal hall 
of instruction, has 140 age-stained 
marble columns and covers 3,600 
square yards. In the center of the 
building is a large open court. 
Leading off from the sanctuary 
there are smaller porticoes, called 
riwaks each one of which is des- 
tined for the use of the natives of 
a particular country or province of 
Egypt. 

This type of building, greatly as 
it differs from American standards, 
did not nonplus Martha Smith—to 
give her an imaginary name—half 
as much as did the pandemonium, 
the topsy-turviness, the confusion 
that apparently reigned everywhere. 
There are no class rooms. There 
are no desks. All of the students, 
whether they be undergraduates 
with silken beards or shavers who 
are barely knee high to a duck, all 
sit upon the ground in a circle 
around their professors. Some of 
the latter perch themselves upon 
elevated broad bottom chairs. Oth- 
ers, and they are by far the more 
numerous, imitate their class and 
sit on grass mats. 

Within these 3,600 square yards 
of floor space some sixty or seventy 
classes go on at the same time. 
Each group pays attention to its 
own lecturer who generally speaks 
in a comparatively low tone. The 
morning that we were there—and 
the same thing goes on every day 
when classes are conducted—while 
all of this wisdom was being dis- 
pensed, little boys were flitting about 
here and there, old men were quietly 
conversing in some more or less se- 
cluded spot, groups of students 
were ruining their digestion on im- 
possible bread stuffs and multi- 
colored salads on which no self- 
respecting American fly would 
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alight, privileged hawkers were of- 
fering their wares and curious tour- 
ists were groping their way about 
listening to some impossible inven- 
tions that were being doled out to 
them by dragomans who are prob- 
ably congenital liars. 

After we had made our prelim- 
inary survey, I suggested that we 
go into a distant corner so that 
Martha Smith might put a few 
questions to Sheik Mahmoud Ibra- 
him. I admired the masterly and 
precise way in which she went 
about things. “For the present,” 
she said, “I shall confine myself to 
two points. In the first place how 
is it possible to call this a great 
collegiate mosque when it is noth- 
ing but bedlam let loose? In the 
second place this presence of boys 
barely five years of age elbowing 
men who are almost old enough to 
be their grandfathers requires an 
explanation.” 

“IT am afraid,” said I, “that the 
Sheik cannot answer your first 
question as well as I hope to be 
able to do. He will however reply 
to your second inquiry and his an- 
swer will go a long way towards 
giving you a bird’s-eye view of edu- 
cation as understood by Islam.” 
And then I set myself to the task 
of trying to eradicate what I felt 
was a fundamental error on her 
part. 

“Miss Smith,” I began, and I am 
afraid that my first words were pro- 
nounced with that studious care 
which sometimes betrays  sup- 
pressed irritation, “did I not ask 
you to leave your American spec- 
tacles at the hotel? I am afraid 
that you have not done so. Eng- 
lishmen do not understand French- 
men. Slavs cannot comprehend 
Anglo-Saxons and to Europeans 
Chinamen are closed books. What 
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you call bedlam is bedlam to you 
and to me because we are, both of 
us, products of the West. But it 
does not necessarily follow that 
what we consider to be confusion 
reacts in the same manner on the 
Arab brain. We are not of the same 
gins as are Orientals. Gins is an 
Arab word. It means a lot of things. 
It covers the idea of race, genus, 
species, category, quality, nature, 
temperament, etc. I heard it for 
the first time in July, 1923. My 
suffragy taught it to me. Aly 
Fahmy Bey, a rich Moslem Arab, 
was killed at that time by his 
French wife. ‘Served him right,’ 
said my suffragy to me, ‘for marry- 
ing out of his gins.’ It is because 
you and I are not of the Arab gins 
that this uproar disconcerts us.” 

“But,” I continued, “you saw 
those twenty odd men sleeping on 
the sidewalk just off of Opera 
Square. In America they would 
have been rushed to jail had they at- 
tempted any such thing. Nor could 
an American have slept in that in- 
cessant noise with motormen clang- 
ing their gongs, chauffeurs tooting 
their horns, arbagies cracking 
whips, and crowds surging by talk- 
ing as if they were trying to tell se- 
crets to deaf people. It takes a dif- 
ferent nervous temperament from 
that which we possess to slumber 
away in such a turmoil. 

“And,” I went on, “you looked in 
horror at the hundreds of flies 
swarming over the faces of those 
children we ran into in the Mousky. 
You saw those filth-conveying in- 
sects marking the lines of their 
eyes and delineating the canal that 
runs from their nose to their 
mouth. Such loathsome dirt almost 
nauseated you. And yet those chil- 
dren were not crying. I put this 
question to you, could an Ameri- 
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can baby—and many of these fly 
covered little ones were infants— 
have remained impassive while ty- 
phoid carriers disported over their 
faces? My boy howled his lungs 
out when a single fly came near 
him. These babies are too young 
for it to be possible to blame such 
submission on their religion. Their 
nervous system is just tempera- 
mentally keyed to a different note 
from ours.” 

And then I went on—I was 
wound up—and I described how 
nervousness, in the sense of timid- 
ity, self-consciousness or bashful- 
ness does not exist out here. I 
spoke also of what I had seen in the 
hospital when I lingered there in 
the summer of 1924 recovering from 
a severe accident. I saw Arab men 
and Arab boys—the same thing ap- 
plies to their women and girls—un- 
dergo operations, without even local 
anesthetics, that no American could 
submit to without being sent to 
sleep. 

Drawing my final argument from 
this last instance I put this proposi- 
tion squarely up to the Vassar grad- 
uate: “With these facts before you 
can you make so bold as to say that 
these Orientals do not possess a fac- 
ulty, call it will power or whatever 
you please, that enables them to 
shut off from their minds all of 
these exterior distractions, noises 
and concurrent class work? Can we 
say that they are unable to chloro- 
form their soul, so to speak, so that 
they hear only the subject upon 
which their attention is concentrat- 
ed? May we, in the light of our pres- 
ent knowledge, properly venture the 
assertion that what we consider dis- 
turbing factors do not constitute to 
them inspirations, incentives and 
spurs? If you answer ‘no,’ account, 
if you please, for the peaceful sleep 




















of those men in Opera Square, the 
calm of those fly-ridden infants, and 
the stolid indifference to pain of 
those Moslems on the operating 
table. And then if you hesitate, 
bear in mind that Al Azhar has 
lasted since a. p. 970 and that if the 
system is half as bad as you think 
it is it would have blown up hun- 
dreds of years ago. Apply your 
Lincoln rule about trying to fool all 
of the people all of the time and let 
your Americanism answer for you.” 
Before Martha Smith could reply 
I got Sheik Mahmoud Ibrahim to 
handle her second question. He 
was as didactic as I had been ora- 
torical, as calm as I had been im- 
passioned and as deliberate as I 
had been vehement. But he has his 
hobby or rather what the French 
call, his béte noire. It was our pro- 
posed Oregon Public School Law. 
I had discussed the matter with him 
when the validity of that legislation 
was pending before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He 
thought that Miss Smith criticized 
the principle of little boys and men 
over thirty years of age attending 
the same institution. This caused 
him to lay down, in no uncertain 
tones, the Moslem doctrine that 
parental authority and not the State 
is entitled to choose the school 
where the child is to be educated. 
“Your Parlamans [Parliaments 
or legislatures] seem to think,” said 
he, “that they have a right to inter- 
fere in matters which God and his 
Prophet—may Allah bless him and 
proclaim him—have given to the 
mothers of boys under seven and to 
the fathers of those who are older. 
These little fellows are here because 
their mothers and fathers want 
them to be here. Their parents de- 
sire to make good Mohammedans 
out of them and to get them proper- 
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ly trained in the Koran while their 
minds are still receptive. That’s 
why these children are here.” 

But before he could get any fur- 
ther I interrupted him to say that 
the distinguished visitor was not 
criticizing the fact that these little 
fellows were getting religious train- 
ing. What she did not understand, 
I explained, is how such tots could 
be sufficiently advanced in knowl- 
edge to be matriculated at a uni- 
versity. “Tell her,” I added, “that 
you have a Kuttab attached to your 
Madrassa and of the fundamental 
difference between these two 
bodies.” 

Sheik Mahmoud then got into his 
stride. He brought out that at- 
tached to almost every mosque, 
public fountain and drinking place 
for cattle in Egypt there is a Kuttab 
or primary school where little boys 
begin their schoolwork. Al Azhar, 
being a Mosque, has besides its col- 
lege or Madrassa its Kuttab. These 
little fellows have their lessons 
within the same precincts as their 
elders, but they are not what Amer- 
icans would call university stu- 
dents. The children begin by learn- 
ing the letters of the Arabic alpha- 
bet. They then take up the vowel 
points and other syllabic signs of 
their complicated language. As 
soon as they have crammed all of 
this knowledge into their heads 
they get a four cornered vacuum oil 
can and make a slate of one side of 
it. With their risha, or wooden 
quill, and their thick homebrew 
ink they write on this Prizer prod- 
uct say ten of the first ninety-nine 
names of God. They commit these 
to memory, clean their slate and 
start over again until all of the 
ninety-nine names are known by 
heart. After this the Fattah or 
opening verse of the Koran is scrib- 
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bled upon this vacuum papyrus, 
and one by one every verse of the 
Holy Book of Islam is “learnt and 
conned by rote.” 

While the Sheik was thus laying 
down the law I directed our steps 
to a Kuttab group where some twen- 
ty little rascals were obviously pre- 
paring their lessons. It was both 
interesting and distressing, from 
my point of view, to see them at 
work. They made regular machines 
out of their bodies. They rocked 
to and fro like the pendulum of a 
clock. Then they seemed to slip a 
cog and to swing from side to side. 
While they were doing these gyra- 
tions and contortions they recited 
their text in a monotonous and fu- 
nereal if not sepulchral chant. 

“They do this,” I said to my com- 
panion, “to aid their memory. We 
would never think of adopting such 
tactics as a mnemonic device, would 
we?” I asked. “Doesn’t this show 
that we are constitutionally so dif- 
ferent from them that this bedlam 
of which you spoke has not neces- 
sarily the meaning you were prone 
to attribute to it? For myself I may 
say that if I were to attempt to rock 
back and forth in that way I would 
be too dizzy to know my own 
name.” 

But to avoid her reply I again 
turned to Sheik Mahmoud Ibrahim 
and asked him to tell us something 
of the history of Al Azhar. Here, 
he was at his best. It was like lis- 
tening to a page culled from an en- 
cyclopedia. I shall not, however, 
follow him through all of these 
ramifications. Suffice it to say that 


he brought out that the flourishing 
mosque—Al Azhar—is like most 
great things, not a creation but an 
evolution. 

At first it did not have a teaching 
It was rather a house of 


staff. 
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prayer where those who loved dis- 
sertations found congenial souls 
with whom they could argue. It 
was dedicated from the outset to 
educational purposes in the sense 
that it was a forum where men con- 
gregated for the purpose of ex- 
pounding their knowledge. But 
many years seem to have elapsed 
before a corps of teachers was offi- 
cially organized with the set mis- 
sion of training young men and 
carrying them through a defined 
curriculum. 

Many Arab historians consider 
that the first Madrassa, equipped as 
such, and having as its announced 
objective the education of youth 
was founded at Bagdad circa A. pb. 
1066. It is difficult to say just when 
Al Azhar, although built in a. pb. 
970, became a school where young 
men were trained to become ulema 
or literally men of wisdom (singu- 
lar alim), as opposed to a public 
building where Islamic sects de- 
fended their doctrines. It is prob- 
able that it became a collegiate 
mosque shortly after a. pv. 1066. 
To-day it preserves the stamp orig- 
inally impressed upon it because its 
graduates or ulema are Moslem 
theologians, although Al Azhar is 
not a theological school or a semi- 
nary as the West understands these 
terms. 

Sheik Mahmoud Ibrahim did his 
level best to drive home this point. 
“IT am an alim. I am an Azharist. 
I am a theologian if you will, but I 
am not a priest,” he kept on repeat- 
ing. “Islam has no priests: it is a 
layman’s religion,” he said not once 
but ten times. “Our Koran is not 
merely a Vangile [Bible] like your 
Holy Book, but it is a Holy Book 
which is also a code, like the one 
Napelyun [Napoleon] made for the 
French. He came out to Egypt to 




















learn all about our Koran when he 
wanted to make his great law book. 
We ulema are trained collegiate 
mosque graduates who study the 
Koran which is the source of all 
law. Allah needs no special class of 
men to help people how to pray or 
to carry on sacrifices for them. Al 
Azhar and the similar institutions 
scattered throughout Islam _ are 
simply places where men are taught 
all things that Allah wants men to 
know.” 

And starting from this premise 
the venerable gentleman went on to 
explain that his Alma Mater divides 
all science into what he considers 
“final sciences” and “instrumental 
sciences.” Under the first head he 
placed theology, ethics, Koranic 
jurisprudence, the exposition of the 
Koran and the traditions of the 
Prophet. Under the second he put 
grammatical inflection, syntax, rhet- 
orice and versification together with 
arithmetic and algebra in so far as 
the latter two branches may be nec- 
essary in working out computations 
based on the Mohammedan cal- 
endar or in fixing the proportions 
of an estate falling to different 
heirs. 

The true import of such a curric- 
ulum, he urged, growing somewhat 
involved in what he said because 
the subject is essentially technical, 
is best appreciated when it is borne 
in mind that the Orthodox Moham- 
medan doctrine which is taught, is 
presented as an exposition of defin- 
itive and infallible truth. “Our 
lecturers do not do what professors 
try to do and often fail to achieve,” 
he said. “Our Azharists,” he con- 
tinued, “do not have to attempt to 
demonstrate the correctness of the 
theses expounded by them. They 
simply set forth what our great 
ulema of bygone days have proven 
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hundreds of years ago to be the 
truth. Any controversy that might 
have existed as to the orthodoxy of 
such doctrines has been settled ages 
ago. To-day the matter is removed 
from the domain of doubt. You, 
Occidentals,” said he addressing 
me, “with your modernism imagine 
that new matters of inquiry are aris- 
ing every day. You are wrong. 
We stay put. Our ulema have long 
since molded into authoritative 
form all that an educated man is 
required to know, should know or 
should be allowed to know. At the 
end of his lesson our Al Azhar lec- 
turer gives his hearers a matn or 
syllabus of what he has said. The 
class has thus boiled down for home 
study a short review of the entire 
day’s work.” 

There are to-day at Al Azhar, the 
Sheik went on in reply to questions 
put to him, something over 5,000 
madrassa students as opposed to 
the kuttab boys. By far the greater 
part of these men are boarders and 
have scholarships. They come from 
all over the Islamic world. They 
have little or no comforts. They 
are mostly peasants who have no 
money and who make every possible 
sacrifice in order to live on the pit- 
tance allowed them. They are 
crowded into the riwaks or the por- 
ticoes surrounding the mosque and 
lead a life of deprivation, austerity 
and drudgery. 

The prescribed course lasts fif- 
teen years but it does not contain a 
rule of definite progression such as 
obtains in the West. No ceremony 
marks the completion of this pro- 
gram. The passing of the last ex- 
amination entitles the successful 
student to a certificate attesting this 
fact. This informal notice makes 
him an alim. Until very recently 
the professors were merely gradu- 
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ate ulema “who just became” teach- 
ers. It will be recalled that after 
each lesson the students are given 
a matn. They get together in their 
riwaks or elsewhere and go over 
this. One of the undergraduates 
gradually becomes a class leader 
and explains this syllabus to a 
group of friends. He in time ac- 
quires a following. Upon gradua- 
tion such an alim, until a few years 
ago, got himself “recognized” by 
the staff and thus became a pro- 
fessor. Now the Government regu- 
lates these matters. It gives these 
teachers less than a living wage. 
They have a hard time of it—even 
harder than that of their student 
days. All that they really get out 
of life is the respect of their fellows 
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but that does not fill their stomachs 
or feed their children. 

After Sheik Mahmoud Ibrahim 
had given us all of this information 
I was not hungry for more knowl- 
edge but craving for food. I, there- 
fore, thanked our cicerone for his 
courtesy and hurried Martha Smith 
into the first passing taxi. My wife 
had arranged a luncheon party to 
which we had invited several Egyp- 
tian officials. I wanted my Vassar 
girl to meet a further type of Mos- 
lems representing what I might call 
Western culture. Among the group 
was a Prince. The Vassar girl took 
so kindly to him that I felt it in- 
discreet to interrupt their conver- 
sation. I do not think that they 
spoke about education in Egypt. 























THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 


“And there was a day when Eliseus passed by Sunam: now there was a 


great woman there. . 


E Book of Tobias has just 

been reissued in the form of a 
modern romance by Miss Stella 
Benson. Philip Barry has patterned 
his latest play upon the story of the 
Sunamite woman. One does not 
have to endorse their versions to 
approve the fact that current au- 
thors are turning over Biblical 
pages. The result whether edifying 
or no must be enlightening. 

One of the salient features of the 
work of Mr. Barry is his sensitive- 
ness to the tendency of the hour; 
a quality so valuable in a play- 
wright that one almost regrets that 
one cannot coin it into an impres- 
sive compound substantive as one 
might in German. To Barry, the 
colors of life about him are clearly 
reflected on the retina of his imag- 
ination. Paris Bound, Holiday, Ho- 
tel Universe mirrored truthfully 
both people and phases. That is 
why his paraphrase of the story of 
the Prophet seems important. But 
if you and I resent the earthiness 
that has been injected, it is you and 
I who are to blame for it. After all 
the theater is only the offspring and 
not the source of our culture. Let 


us spiritualize the world about us 
and there will be no further need 
of stage censorship. 

It was the Sunamite Woman who 
said to her husband, “Let us make 
ready a little chamber for the Holy 
Man of God that when he cometh to 





.’— 4 Kings, iv., 8-37. 


us he may abide there.” But it was 
Giezi, the servant, when the Prophet 
demanded what he might do for 
her, who pointed out to his Master 
that she had no child. Then Eliseus 
said to the Woman, “At this time 
and this same hour, if life accom- 
pany, thou shalt have a son.” “And 
the woman conceived, and brought 
forth a son in the same time and 
at the same hour, that Eliseus had 
said.” 

The great Woman of the Book 
of Kings becomes Eve Redman, 
whose husband, according to Eve, 
has only three passions in his life 
—horses, pumpkin pie and herself. 
To Redman University in Redman- 
ton, Indiana, there comes as lec- 
turer Nicholas Hay, the young 
psychiatrist. That is how a prophet 
apparently appears to modern men; 
the servant, not of God but of 
Science. A-dissector rather than a 
healer of souls. Hay perceives, 
without the need of his secretary, 
the hunger of Eve for maternity. 
She is to him “an artist without an 
art.” Though Eve has never been 
able to persuade her husband to 
adopt a child, a word from Hay 
changes him. The play would have 
gained tremendously in subtlety 
and lost nothing in strength if the 
child thus won for Eve by the doc- 
tor had remained the spiritual 
rather than the physical expression 
of their devotion, for, though de- 
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termined to follow out their sepa- 
rate lines of duty, they confess the 
love that has developed between 
them. But this is where the old 
story becomes twisted. Redman 
leaves them alone the last night of 
the doctor’s visit and the serpent 
crawls over their fine intentions. Is 
she sorry? At any rate she is 
strong enough not to tell her hus- 
band the cruel secret of the boy 
who, ten years later, is the center 
of their universe. 

In Kings, the boy goes out with 
his Father to the reapers. “My 
head acheth, my head acheth,” he 
cries, but when he is carried back 
to his Mother he dies in her arms. 
Laying the child on the Prophet’s 
bed, she then goes out to beseech 
his help. It is on the hunting field 
that the modern child is thrown. 
Because of a taunt from his sup- 
posed Father, who cannot under- 
stand the boy’s highstrung nature, 
the child rushes out, while yet in 
bandages, to try the horse again 
over the jump. He succeeds but is 
brought back unconscious. Noth- 
ing can rouse him. Eve hears Hay 
speaking over the radio and sends 
for him. He has become a famous 
child specialist and even before Eve 
tells him the truth, he senses the 
friction between the boy and Red- 
man. He is able to save the child 
but again Eve refuses to listen to 
any suggestion of leaving her hus- 
band. And one feels she will be 
loyal to her determination. 

Aside from all question of ethics, 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow is a fine- 
ly written play. Mr. Barry has gone 
far since Hotel Universe in the tech- 
nique of expression. Here, there is 
no overwriting but great apprecia- 
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tion for the value of pauses and 
the potency of the unspoken. Red- 
man’s going to sleep when his wife 
is trying to disclose her heart to him 
betrays their whole relationship in 
a way no words could accomplish. 
Any play that keeps its audience 
seated for several moments after 
the final curtain has made an un- 
usual appeal to New York’s emo- 
tions. 

Directed by Gilbert Miller, the 
cast chosen by him and Mr. Barry 
coéperate fully. Herbert Marshall 
as the psychiatrist discloses the 
deep undercurrent of emotion in 
a man who has been trained not to 
show it. Redman is as natural as 
his part. Miss Zita Johann is gay 
and simple and tender. As the sec- 
retary, Osgood Perkins has crisp 
lines but not very many of them, 
yet they are as important as a long 
part. He makes each one of them 
as penetrating as his personality. 
When he says dryly to Eve in an- 
swer to the question in her eyes as 
the Doctor is leaving, “It isn’t pos- 
ible,” paragraphs of philosophy lie 
in the three words. Curiously 
enough, he is what I always pic- 
tured the servant Giezi. Not that 
Eliseus bears any resemblance to 
the doctor. 

There will be much discussion of 
the morals of Tomorrow and To- 
morrow. We regret that Mr. Barry 
found inspiration in the old story 
only to muddy it. For, though 
moonlight and love, etc., are very 
lovely, adultery remains adultery 
despite the poignancy of Mr. Barry’s 
sentiment. And we do think his 
version of Kings is a bit hard on 
Eliseus. — At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 
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GREEN GROW THE LILAcs.—It is 
said, by the way, that it was from 
the first two words of this song 
that the term “Gringo” was coined. 
Mr. Lynn Rigg’s play is a drama- 
tized ballad of Indian Territory. 
There has been much criticism of 
the interruptions to the action re- 
sulting from the songs that inter- 
vene between the scenes. Were the 
singers hidden in the darkened 
wings as in Green Pastures, there 
might be greater continuity but 
every ballad has its refrain and the 
girls and cowboys in Green Grow 
the Lilacs have much variety and 
charm in their singing. Nor does 
dramatic suspense play a supreme 
part in the drama. It is true that 
we hear a shot in Scene II. and have 
to listen to a chorus before we can 
enter the smoke house and find out 
who fired it but one’s heart has not 
pattered very badly, for heroes have 
a natural felicity for surviving the 
first curtain. 

Green Grow the Lilacs relates in 
simple fashion but with many lines 
of great beauty, the wooing and 
marriage of Laurey, the orphan, to 
Curly, the handsome cowboy. Be- 
ing a ballad it must have a villain 
and a horrible one it has in one 
Jeeter, the hired man, who pores 
over dirty pictures in his dark 
shanty, the grubby spirit of evil 
who shuns the clean sunlight of the 
wheatfields. Incidentally it is amus- 
ing that Richard Hale as Jeeter has 
the one real voice in the cast and 
is absolutely the only character 
who never breaks into song! The 
scenes in the farmstead show the 
whole house in cross section. An 
excellent idea for it accentuates the 
smallness of the farm in the vast- 
ness of the prairie. Wise, however, 
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in the ways of modern drama, one 
felt it was all too idyllic to last when 
Act I. ended without rowdiness on 
the lively round dances of old Man 
Peck’s party. But the very next 
scene confirmed our prescience. 
There we see the “shivaree,” a cus- 
tom brought by the mountaineers of 
Tennessee to Oklahoma, which was 
the ribald hazing of a married 
couple on their wedding night. It 
makes one appreciate how much 
the Sacraments have had to com- 
bat in human nature. 

Charming as is June Walker as 
Laurey exhaling all the wistfulness 
of the coming of love, the core and 
center of the story is Aunt Eller, a 
magnificently robust old lady as 
portrayed by Helen Westley. It is 
the first time in our memory that 
Miss Westley has had a sympa- 
thetic part and this time she ties 
up all heartstrings. Her humor and 
philosophy punctuate every picture. 
“There’s just one way to meet life 
when it hits you hard,” says she, 
“you gotter to be fine.” It is Aunt 
Eller who brings her ballad to a 
triumphal conclusion. If Porgy 
was more successful in incorporat- 
ing the folk music into the story, 
the Theater Guild with the back- 
grounds and curtain of Raymond 
Sovey has given us another vivid 
flash of a fast fading period. We 
are grateful to them and to Mr. 
Lynn Riggs for the lyrical expres- 
sion he has given to an authentic 
glimpse of American folklore.—At 
the Guild Theater. 


PrivATE Lives might better be 
called “Empty Lives.” It is an 
Idyl of Idleness. It is said that a 
foreign actress once asked to recite 
in her native tongue rendered the 
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alphabet with such infinite variety 
of shading and expression that her 
audience, entranced, declared that 
they had been able to follow every 
word. One can imagine that Pri- 
vate Lives reduced to cold print 
might seem as lively as a phrase 
book; a comment which, if impo- 
lite to Mr. Coward as an author, is 
a bouquet to Mr. Coward speaking 
his own lines. Quite as large a 
bouquet goes to Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence who, for three acts, with 
some inconspicuous interruptions, 
talks to Mr. Coward. 

Mr. Coward’s comedy concerns 
one of those unfortunate couples 
who can’t live apart any better than 
they can live together. After three 
years of marriage and five of di- 
vorce, they find themselves on ad- 
joining balconies in the same hotel 
on the Riviera, each on the first eve- 
ning of a second honeymoon. Find- 
ing it impossible to persuade their 
respective partners to remove them 
to safety, after double quarrels, 
they elope to Paris. Act II. pic- 
tures their second evening alone; 
their rapture; their bickerings and, 
at the close, the famous free for all 
fight, when every piece of furniture 
is conscientiously overturned. Rec- 
onciliation follows on the appear- 
ance of the pursuing bride and 
groom and, when they, in turn, be- 
gin to battle, Mr. Coward and Miss 
Lawrence again escape together. It 
is a theme whose variations might 
continue ad infinitum. How mono- 
syllables may be made to outsparkle 
epigrams; how the psychology of 
trivialities assumes the importance 
of action, is the secret of Mr. Cow- 
ard—and Miss Lawrence. Their 
nonsense is irresistible; their hap- 
piness contagious; their tempers 
dramatic. 

It seems ungrateful that, after 
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laughing with them for an hour or 
two, one finds one’s self in much 
the same mood as when one con- 
fronts the cigar butts of a pleasant 
party. “Laugh,” says Mr. Coward, 
“love when you can and always 
be flippant!” But flippancy, like 
cream puffs, may soon affect the 
liver. The only suggestion of disci- 
pline comes in an allusion to Cath- 
olics and divorce. Though turned 
to a laugh one takes it as a compli- 
ment. One needs some form of 
rhubarb and soda for moral dys- 
pepsia. — At the Times Square 
Theater. 


ANATOL.—Except for the really 
delicious settings of Jo Mielziner’s 
there doesn’t seem to be much point 
in reviving Anatol. Always seeking 
for beauty, the Viennese Juan is not 
artist enough to make proper choice 
of his medium. He lives in a 
world of painted pictures; destroy- 
ing one to begin another. Imagina- 
tion guides his passions. It is the 
stupidities of Anatol that save him. 
His enthusiasms, his eagerness, his 
conceits convey a childlike quality. 
He never seems the experienced 
sinner that he undoubtedly must 
be. The play is a study of moods 
rather than emotions. It veers deli- 
cately from physical to mental re- 
actions. Skirting sincerity as it 
does the scandalous, Schnitzler 
writes of love in silhouette, offering 
thin sandwiches of life to the effete- 
ly intelligent. It leaves off where 
it began with the slightly bad odor 
of faded violets, and to conserve 
any flavor, Anatol must be played 
with the lightness of reminiscence. 

In the present production, Miel- 
ziner has caught the atmosphere 
but Schildkraut stands stolidly on 
earth. Though his uniform and 
profile are good, his voice and man- 

















ners are essentially ordinary. He 
has a feeling for comedy but he 
cannot charm. The only scene with 
any distinct quality is the one with 
Patricia Collinge called “A Christ- 
mas Present.” It is late afternoon 
of Christmas Eve in an arcade over 
the river with a light snow falling. 
The setting redeems the sentiment, 
somewhat jaded, of Anatol’s meet- 
ing with the prudent married lady 
played with such subtle delicacy by 
Miss Collinge that she endows the 
incident with the unreal glamour 
that moonlight gives to unimpor- 
tant objects. Walter Connolly also 
brings easy and clever humor to the 
part of Max, the pleasantly cynical 
commentator. The other rdles, all 
of them feminine, are not so suc- 
cessful. At the supper party 
where Doris Keane ate so memora- 
bly her oysters, Miriam Hopkins 
verges on rowdy comedy which is 
wholly the vein of the last scene 
when Max and Anatol take refuge 
from the furious Lona on a grand 
piano. It is kinder to Anatol to re- 
member him with Winthrop Ames 
and Barrymore.—At the Booth 
Theater. 


As You Desire Me.—Pirandello 
has become a disappointment. His 
recipe for enlivening metaphysics 
with melodrama is never varied and 
we now discover that though the 
melodrama may shift, the meta- 
physics remains fixed. As You De- 
sire Me is the same old problem 
of relativity in another and more 
sensational pudding. An _ Italian 
gentleman, named Bruno Pieri, is 
seeking his beautiful young wife 
who was carried off from his villa 
by some Austrian soldiers during 
the Great War. His friend, Boffi, 
discovers her in Berlin where she 
is a notorious night club dancer and 
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the mistress of a depraved roué. 
After one of the most unpleasant 
first acts known to history, Boffi 
persuades the woman to leave 
Salter and return with him to Pieri. 
Pirandello has certainly not spared 
his audience in aiming for a strong 
beginning. Not only is the woman 
shown as drunk and maudlin and 
the man intent on murdering her 
but his little daughter is dragged 
into the unholy relationship. After 
all the shouts and shooting Act II. 
settles down to conversational pla- 
cidity. The dancer, reformed and 
reborn, is accepted as the long lost 
Lucia. But in revenge, the Berlin 
roué discovers a poor madwoman in 
Vienna who bares the birthmark of 
the Signora Pieri. Act III. is one 
of the now familiar Pirandello dis- 
cussions as to which is more real, 
the idea or the fact. If the bad 
woman has achieved the good wom- 
an’s soul, does the actual body 
count? 

As the dancer, Judith Anderson 
does her best work in Act I. and at 
the final curtain. The delicate busi- 
ness of showing the spirit’s birth is 
not within the compass of her play- 
ing. Jose Ruben as Boffi, the un- 
derstanding friend, gives the most 
finished performance in the produc- 
tion which is an average one. It is 
a disagreeable play, excusable per- 
haps as the vehicle for a great art- 
ist but without the subtlety of 
Right You Are If You Think You 
Are or the power of Six Characters 
in Search of an Author. It is time 
for Signor Pirandello to turn to an- 
other chapter in philosophy.—At 
the Maxine Elliott Theater. 


THREE’s a Crowp.—After suffer- 
ing through the New Yorkers it is 
difficult to be entirely impartial to 
Three’s a Crowd for its sins are of 
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another order. It is beautiful, witty 
and wicked. Perhaps it depends 
upon the mood in which one visits 
a musical review. If one goes de- 
termined to make the worst of it, 
one listens carefully to the tag line 
of every sketch and scrutinizes the 
finale of the dances. But if one 
usually misses some salient lines— 
as the younger generation tells me 
that I do—and if one closes one’s 
eyes occasionally, one comes away 
fairly innocently entertained and 
open to all kinds of protests from 
readers of a too kindly review. In 
self-protection I hasten to state that 
I hold no brief for the propriety of 
Three’s a Crowd. I do not recom- 
mend it. I admit that I laughed at 
“The Private Life of a Roxy Usher.” 
I can also swear that Fred Allen’s 
humor is stainless. I do recom- 
mend it, however, to any enthusiast 
for stage lighting for, in the “Body 
and Soul” dance, Hassard Short has 
made light a dramatic entity. It is 
an extremely interesting and suc- 
cessful experiment of rare beauty; 
difficult to describe to those who 
have never seen the Color Organ 
which once illustrated Scheherazade 
on a screen with the Philadelphia 
Symphony. In the “Body and Soul” 
dance, light is used not only to illu- 
minate, but independently of the 
dancers, in shifting patterns. Clif- 
ton Webb also sings his last song 
with two spotlights taking the place 
of the other characters. But, while 
his moonlit waltz with the chorus 
in silhouette is full of delicate 
charm, “Night after Night,” with 
the horrible masks, is an obscene 
nightmare. It is then one should 
close one’s eye. I have met some 
who were very much shocked by the 
“Body and Soul” dance and never 
noticed the lighting at all. It is 
clearly a poor plan for them to visit 
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any review.—Al the Selwyn The- 
ater. 


Puitip Goes Fortu.—Mr. George 
Kelly, playwright, has founded a 
school of his own: a School of 
Dramatic Pedagogy. Serenely every 
two years, he teaches us some use- 
ful and interesting lesson. This 
year it is a parable for those who 
can’t see the fertile fields at home 
in trying to stumble up Parnassus. 
Philip has become convinced at 
college of his own literary talents. 
He decides he will write a play, but, 
in order to make one for Mr. Kelly, 
his Father will permit no divided 
allegiance. Business with a very 
big B cannot be run on part time. 
So Philip goes forth. He goes 
straight to the boarding house in 
New York that provides Mr. Kelly 
with Act II. There we meet Miss 
Krail, the gushing little poetess, a 
curious blend of Dickens and Oscar 
Wilde, who happens to be a real 
Parnassian; and Mr. Shronk, who 
is not. The landlady, a retired ac- 
tress of old repute, has long experi- 
ence with mountain climbers who 
never get beyond the first hill. She 
gives Philip and every perspiring 
genius in the audience some very 
straight talk. The result is that 
Philip goes back. 

Mr. Kelly is the veteran carica- 
turist of our stage. He deals 
roundly with middle-class souls. 
The feather-brained home town so- 
ciety matron is the comedy touch 
in Act I. The poetess does another 
monologue in Act II. Miss Dorothy 
Stickney has been acclaimed for her 
playing of this part but she gave no 
illusion to us of having touched an 
immortal lyre and we were much 
surprised when the landlady con- 
fided to us in Act III. that Mr. Kelly 
considered her the real thing. The 
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réle of the landlady is done with 
such solid common sense that its 
very success as a sermon flattens 
out the comedy. Philip manages to 
preserve an ebullience of youth that 
freshens his part. But one forgives 
Mr. Kelly certain aridities for his 
last line when the pedagogue drops 
his spectacles with a wink, “And 
when you get home,” says Philip’s 
Father, “Ill show you the first act 
of the first play I wrote myself !”— 
At the Biltmore Theater. 


FINE AND Danpy.—If too late to 
review this amusing entertainment, 
one can, at least, express one’s 
thanks to Mr. Joe Cook for giving 
the children of New York one musi- 
cal show that they and their par- 
ents may enjoy together. No one 


Ill. 
1. May, 1930 


THE GREEN Pastures.—lIn this 
version of Genesis as told by a 
darky preacher to his Sunday 
School class, the drama is so se- 
cure, the humor so simple and the 
faith so naive that it seems to have 
achieved the impossible—a modern 
miracle play.—At the Mansfield 
Theater. 

2. June 


ROMEO AND JULIET.—A poetic and 
stirring production. Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s Juliet is not to be missed 
by those who appreciate a real and 
intelligent artist —At the Civic Rep- 
ertory Theater. 


3. November 
Mrs. MOOoNLIGHT.—A compound 


of sentiment and fantasy, strength- 
ened by an unusually sympathetic 
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works harder to please his patrons 
than Cook who has proved success- 
fully a fact that seems to be doubt- 
ed by other comedians—that jokes 
are even funnier when decent.—At 
the Erlanger Theater. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET.—Miss Cornell does one of 
her best characterizations as Eliza- 
beth Barrett with a fine Browning 
and a noble love story. We will re- 
view it at greater length next month. 
—At the Empire Theater. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAYERS.—Miss 
Adrienne Morrison still presents on 
Friday afternoons her excellent 
plays for children performed by 
professionals.—At the Princess The- 
ater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


cast, whose gracious atmosphere 
has proved a grateful haven to the 
romantic minded. Are there any 
left? Enough to fill The Little The- 
ater. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME.—A satire on 
the follies and extravagances of 
Hollywood that is one of the fun- 
niest farces we have seen for a long 
time. As clean as it is neat.—At 
the Music Boz. 


THAT’s GRATITUDE.—Frank Cra- 
ven in one of his best comedies— 
lively and unexpected but with too 
little of Mr. Craven.—At the John 
Golden Theater. 


4. December 


ELIZABETH THE QUEEN.—Of real 
importance on account of Miss 
Lynn Fontanne’s superb perform- 
ance as Elizabeth. Maxwell Ander- 
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son’s version of the tragedy of Es- 
sex is written with dignity. The 
action is swift and the production 
satisfying. The Queen seems to 
have stepped out of Lodge’s por- 
traits and the scarlet of the Beef- 
eaters uniforms are memorable in 
the stage pictures.—At the Martin 
Beck Theater. 


Siecrriep.—The witty French 
satire of national German and Gal- 
lic differences is completely ruined 
by Ben Ami’s clumsiness in the title 
réle despite the charming playing of 
Miss Le Gallienne.—At the Civic 
Repertory Theater. 


On THE Spot.—Edgar Wallace’s 
burlesque melodrama of racketeer- 
ing de luxe in Chicago. Wilbur 
Crane is immensely clever in a ver- 
sion of Capone. The story is ugly 
and exciting—Af the Edgar Wal- 
lace Forrest Theater. 


Girt Crazy.—A superior form of 
jazz composed by Gershwin, with a 
clever chorus, a Yiddish comedian, 
a good many song hits and excel- 
lent taste in the lighting and back- 
grounds, but not much in the jokes. 
—At the Alvin Theater. 


5. January, 1931 


Granp HorTe.t.—The epitome of 
efficiency and materialism. Its sev- 
enteen scenes are masterpieces of 
staging and dramatic terseness. 
The acting is of a high standard of 
excellence — particularly Leonto- 
vich as the Russian dancer and 
Jaffe as the dying bookkeeper. For 
mastery and perfection of detail it 
is atriumph. But we give warning 
that one scene towards the end is 
nauseating. Fortunately, it is a 


short one.—At the National Theater. 


THE VINEGAR TREE.—A thorough- 
ly foolish little comedy which, 
though by no means innocent, is 
impossible to take very seriously. 
Miss Mary Boland is provided with 
a part that is a continuous cue for 
laughter from a contented audi- 
ence. Directed by Winchell Smith, 
the lively pace is never diminished 
and the author and a competent 
cast—including Mr. Reeves-Smith— 
dispense lively, if not edifying, 
amusement.—At the Playhouse. 


TONIGHT OR NEVER has proved 
very popular though we found it 
tedious, shoddy in sentiment and 
muddy in morals. It is the not very 
original story of an Hungarian 
prima donna who needs experience 
in passion in order to sing Tosca. 
Miss Helen Gahagan’s charming 
singing of these arias is what car- 
ries the play. Mr. Gotschalk is ex- 
cellent as the accompanist. Legiti- 
mate love and marriage are finally 
arrived at by the final curtain.—At 
the Belasco Theater. 


6. February 


PETTICOAT INFLUENCE, or “How 
Pretty Mrs. Chalfont Made Her 
Husband a Governor.”—Of its kind 
a peerless British comedy—suave, 
witty and debonair with amusing 
action and clever satire, nothing of 
which is lost by the experienced 
cast. Miss Helen Hayes as Mrs. 
Chalfont is the least sure but very 
charming. The Cabinet Minister 
and his Secretary quite inimitable. 
Reduced to cold facts, Mrs. Chalfont 
resorts to a subtle form of black- 
mail to gain justice for her husband 
and the peerage proves most pec- 
cable; but the original sin is well in 
the past and the effort to keep it 
securely sepulchered provides a re- 























freshing evening with well-man- 
nered, agreeable people without a 
questionable line.—At the Lyceum 
Theater. 


THe TrutH Game. — Another 
British comedy written and acted 
by Mr. Ivor Novello. As an impet- 
uous lover he proposes on a door- 
step in Mayfair, jumps through 
windows, cultivates a becoming 
French accent and attempts to be 
Chevalier and Noel Coward in one. 
As decoration to his vivacity is a 
quartette of notable ladies—Billie 
Burke and Phoebe Foster and the 
striking daughters of Beerbohm 
Tree and Poultney Bigelow. Nei- 
ther so witty nor so pointed as 
Petticoat Influence, Mr. Novello’s 
comedy is animated, entertaining 
and decent.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more Theater. 


Auison’s House.—Susan Glas- 
pell’s drama of Emily Dickinson 
transplanted to the Mississippi and 
Iowa; posthumous in the sense that 
the poetess has been dead for some 
years when the play opens in the 
dismantling of her old home. The 
secret of her life is discovered in 
some unpublished poems and the 
source of her strength and enduring 
influence is found in the sacrifice 
she made to her principles. Com- 
bined with this theme is the tragedy 
of the old forsaken house. Miss Le 
Gallienne plays sympathetically the 
part of the erring niece, and the 
Old Aunt and her servant stand 
out in high relief. The last act is 
full of atmosphere and sound emo- 
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tion.—At the Civic Repertory The- 
ater. 


Meet My Sister.—A slim little 
musical comedy without any chorus 
and dependent on the voices and 
charm of the Countess and her shy 
librarian for whose sake she pre-- 
tends to be a shopgirl. In Mr. Fin- 
kel’s Shoe Shop the comedy is given 
a hint of burlesque which is un- 
fortunate as Act I. is of quite an- 
other order. Bettina Hall is exceed- 
ingly pretty and graceful and Wal- 
ter Slezak, lately arrived from Ber- 
lin and the son of the Grand Opera 
singer, has an ingenuous and naive 
humor. His singing of his patter 
song in English, French and Ger- 
man is worth hearing. George 
Grossmith makes the most of his 
part of a “silly ass” Marquis. Meet 
My Sister is a pleasant interlude 
from show girls and syncopation.— 
At the Shubert Theater. 


THE New YorkKers.—Peter Ar- 
no’s caricatures dramatized into a 
noisy whirl of night clubs, cellars, 
In fact 
everything that is most disagree- 
able and vulgar in New York. Saxo- 
phones and every raucous instru- 
ment devised for jazz orchestras 
shriek and clatter, and three night 
club comedians scatter coarse jokes 
and insane antics. The _ back- 
grounds and costumes are as dis- 
cordant as the band. It is a tre- 
mendous hit but we trust better 
patronized by visitors than real 
New Yorkers.—At the Broadway 
Theater. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorRLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





MAKING IRELAND IRISH-SPEAKING 


A Great Experiment 


N Article IV. of the Constitution 

of the Irish Free State it is laid 
down: “The National language of 
the Irish Free State (Saorstat 
Eireann) is the Irish language, but 
the English language shall be equal- 
ly recognized as an official language. 
Nothing in this Article shall prevent 
special provisions being made by 
the Parliament of the Irish Free 
State (otherwise called and herein 
generally referred to as the 
Oireachtas) for districts or areas 
in which only one language is in 
general use.” In accordance with 
the terms of this Article of the 
Constitution the policy of the Irish 
Free State Government during the 
past seven years, since the State be- 
gan to function normally, has been 
definitely designed so as to revive 
the Irish language in districts where 
it had fallen in desuetude, and to 
keep it formally as the State lan- 
guage in those districts where it had 
remained as the native speech. 

Thus it was that Irish became one 
of the principal subjects in all 


schools and colleges. Teachers who 
did not know Irish were required 
to make themselves proficient with- 
in a few years unless specially ex- 
empted on account of age, and in 
selected districts all teaching was to 
be through the medium of Irish. 
In this way the teachers in the pri- 
mary schools have been graded in 
accordance with their knowledge of 
Irish, and the older teachers who 
know nothing of the language will 
be gradually eliminated from the 
service as they reach pensionable 
age. All inspectors of schools are 
now either native speakers of Irish 
or have such an expert knowledge 
as to be equal to the native speak- 
ers. Textbooks for primary and 
secondary schools have been pre- 
pared and published by the order, 
and at the expense, of the Govern- 
ment, and the private publishers 
have also had prepared and pub- 
lished textbooks in Irish for almost 
all school subjects; but, of course, 
the main textbooks in Irish are still, 
and must be for some years to come, 
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textbooks in the language itself. It 
might almost be said that Ireland is 
going to a primary school again for 
its speech. 

It will have been noted that the 
Constitution makes special reserva- 
tions of districts in which only one 
language is spoken, and this reser- 
vation was especially designed to 
give the Government power to cater 
in an intensified way to those dis- 
tricts in which Irish still survives 
as the native spoken language. 
These districts are mainly along 
the western seaboard, and their in- 
habitants rely mainly upon fishing 
for their means of livelihood. Un- 
der the old régime they were all 
scheduled as “Congested Districts,” 
that is districts in which the land 
was so poor that it could not main- 
tain the population which tried to 
live upon it. Since the Free State 
came into being these districts have 
become of prime importance, as it 
is in them that Irish must be saved 
as a spoken language. 

Because of this importance from 
a linguistic viewpoint the Constitu- 
tion was so worded as to give the 
Government power to do anything 
which was believed to be necessary 
for these districts. At present only 
Irish-speaking teachers are in their 
schools, Irish-speaking officials in 
their offices, Irish-speaking doctors 
and nurses in their hospitals and 
health schemes, an Irish-speaking 
regiment is garrisoned in their bar- 
racks, and specially generous pro- 
visions are made in the granting of 
scholarships to the bright pupils 
from their schools. In time it is 
hoped to secure teachers, officials, 
army officers, clerics and univer- 
sity professors from these districts 
so that the whole nation may be 
taught its language in ordinary life 
from those whose ordinary speech 
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it has always been. But meanwhile 
these districts are the poorest in 
the Free State and something dras- 
tic must be done if the people are 
to be retained there, and the popu- 


lation increased. For the past 
twenty-five years that population 
has decreased steadily, so that it is 
said to-day the capital of the gael- 
teacht (or Gaelic-speaking districts) 
is Boston. By strenuous exertion 
the Land Commission and the Min- 
istry of Fisheries hope between 
them to make it possible for the 
people to remain there in a state of 
frugal comfort. Efforts are being 
made to revive the homespun wool- 
en trade, and to organize and equip 
the fisheries so that they can com- 
pete with the foreign trawlers which 
to-day take the fish literally from 
under their noses. All this, of 
course, will take a long time to be- 
come effective, and a great deal of 
money to bring it into operation, 
but in the meantime the Irish lan- 
guage has been restored to a posi- 
tion of paramount importance in 
all branches of local life. 
Everywhere the Irish language 
is a compulsory subject in the 
schools, and organizations of many 
kinds endeavor to make the habit of 
speaking Irish, acquired in the 
schools, permeate every aspect of 
social life. The Gaelic League con- 
tinues to carry on its own work of 
teaching adults, the continuation 
and technical schools all have 
classes in Irish for which county 
and district rates are levied, often 
after a lot of grumbling and opposi- 
tion. But still the work goes on, 
and if there is no apparent change 
in the ordinary intercourse of day 
to day, except in the bilingual signs 
on streets and official buildings, 
that is only because the present gen- 
eration is mainly English-speaking. 
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There is still a good deal of opposi- 
tion, covert and overt, to what is 
called “compulsory Irish,” but the 
Government has not been diverted 
from its policy by the opposition 
which is mainly silent and sullen. 
Whether this silent opposition will 
in the end prove too much for the 
language remains to be seen, cer- 
tain it is that up to the present it 
has been sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent wholesale experimentation in 
Irish for all purposes. 

There are a few aspects of the 
problem which have never received 
the attention that they would seem 
to deserve from all advocates of an 
Irish-speaking Free State. The first 
is the press, which is still almost 
entirely printed in English, and in 
which newspapers and periodicals 
actually imported make a very sig- 
nificant section. The circulation 
and influence of imported newspa- 
pers increases every day, despite all 
the efforts of enthusiasts and fanat- 
ics to the contrary. A very interest- 
ing development in this is the pub- 
lication of lessons in Irish in an 
English newspaper, and the issue 
by it of a poster in Irish. But gen- 
erally the press is quite definitely 
English in language, whether print- 
ed in Ireland or in England. An- 
other force that has received little 
attention is the cinema, frequented 
by many thousands of the boys and 
girls who are learning Irish in their 
schools as well as by adults every 
day. Here all the captions of silent 
films are in English, and the speech 
of the “talkies” is the best Ameri- 
can. For a short time one of the 
film companies engaged in the Ga- 
zette type of film gave captions in 
Irish, but the experiment soon fiz- 
zled out. So these two most power- 
ful influences, the press and the 
film, remain as definitely English 


in language as they were ten years 
ago. And to their aid has come the 
wireless programme! Against such 
forces it might seem that all the 
“compulsion” which the Free State 
Government can bring to the aid of 
the Irish language must be vain. 
The Minister for Finance, Mr. Er- 
nest Blythe, has said that “the Gov- 
ernment service should become the 
new barrier of defense for the Irish 
language”; by which he means that 
the Civil Service will be recruited 
especially for that purpose. 

The great barrier to the spread 
of Irish is undoubtedly the scarcity 
of high-grade reading matter in the 
language. A fluent Irish speaker 
will have exhausted the possibilities 
of its literature before he reaches 
fluency in speech, so that here again 
the assistance of the State must be 
given. Commissions were given to 
writers of Irish to prepare books 
for official publication, and to make 
translations of standard works. 
These books are published by the 
State Stationery Office, and are on 
sale in the bookshops just as if they 
had been issued by private publish- 
ers. More recently the Department 
of Education offered a prize of £150 
for the best novel written in Irish 
submitted within the present year, 
and subsidies are given to two the- 
atrical organizations, the Gaelic 
Theater in Galway and the Gaelic 
Drama League in Dublin. All acts 
of Parliament, reports of official de- 
bates, government forms, and com- 
munications are bilingual, but it is 
the English text that is generally re- 
lied upon even if a double cost of 
printing is incurred. In the course 
of a debate on university teaching 
in Irish one of the professors of the 
National University who is also a 
member of the Dail put the whole 
matter very forcibly and clearly 
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when he said “he doubted whether 
even the best native Irish speaker 
would be able to deliver lectures in 
medicine up to the proper university 
standard . . . He doubted whether 
the best native speaker would be 
capable of delivering a full course 
of lectures in medicine or any other 
subject in Irish . . . No textbooks 
whatever on these subjects existed. 


-To talk of lecturing in subjects in 


which there were no textbooks was 
very little short of humbug.” It is 
to this matter of literature and texts 
that the Government must devote 
increasing attention, even to imita- 
tion of Kemal Pasha’s policy of con- 
scription of authors. 

It has been estimated that the 
minimum cost of the Government’s 
efforts to revive Irish, and to retain 
it as the spoken language of the 
gaelteacht, is £100,000 per annum. 
While this is a large outlay for a 
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comparatively poor and small coun- 
try it is not by any means outra- 
geous, nor is it by any means 
enough. It must now be perfectly 
plain to all concerned that unless 
much more drastic, and much more 
costly, methods are adopted, involv- 
ing economic as well as educational 
activities, the native Irish-speaking 
population must continue to dwin- 
dle. And in face of agencies like 
the press, the cinema, and the radio, 
the effort to rear a new Irish-speak- 
ing generation in an English-speak- 
ing community must be almost 
hopeless. Rarely is Irish spoken in 
either Dail or Senate, so that at the 
very heart of the State little prog- 
ress has been made; indeed it might 
be said that more Irish might have 
been heard in both Houses six or 
seven years ago. But it is a gallant 
experiment. 
ANDREW E. MALONE. 




















BoyHoop MEMORIES 


THe world of my novels became 
during this time so real to me that 
the world of school and cathedral 
and family faded into thin air. I 
remember once, when a stout, over- 
grown boy was trying to command 
me to do something or other and 
I refused, that he threatened me 
with some dire penalty, and I, stick- 
ing my chin in the air, replied: 
“Rot! You can’t do anything! 
You're not real!” A silly enough 
remark, but I so obviously believed 
it that it struck him considerably 
and he walked away, puzzled about 
himself, metaphorically pinching 
himself to see whether he were 
there! 

I was so crazy at this time that, 
for hours together, I played an ab- 
surd game on a small bagatelle- 
board, pitting authors against one 
another! Walter Scott would play 
Dickens; and Harrison Ainsworth, 
G. P. R. James; and I would sol- 
emnly put the scores down on a slip 
of paper and add them up at the end 
of the week. 

I burst out in the middle of the 
family meal one day with the re- 
mark that Hazlitt was improving 
and would probably, if he played 
well on Friday and Saturday, beat 
Congreve in the month’s total! 
When I should have been struggling 
through a line of Aschylus I was 
wondering whether, with a little 
cheating, I could push Walter Scott 
to the head of the list. I hurried 
down early in the morning before 
breakfast to finish a game, and how 
great was my joy when a cold kept 
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me at home and I had a whole day 
of literary bagatelle in front of me! 

All this time I was writing, writ- 
ing, writing. Amado the Fearless, 
Charles the Bold, The Trump of the 
Grave, In the Name of the King, 
the Doom of the Halberts—all of 
them historical romances. Mine 
was the true artist’s impulse then, 
pure and undefiled! No one read 
my stories. I had no hope of gain 
from them. I wrote simply because 
I could not help myself. Two or 
three years ago, when it was the 
fashion to publish juvenile efforts, 
I opened a drawer and searched 
through my romances. They were 
of a desperate badness that makes 
my cheek pale now when I think of 
them. No merit of originality or 
form or narrative to be found in 
any of them anywhere, and yet I 
may say with truth that I was far 
prouder of them than I have been 
of any of my eternally disappoint- 
ing later works! 

Behind all this romantic non- 
sense the cathedral’s shadow hung. 
My childish belief that cathedrals 
had their own secret and myste- 
rious life was confirmed forever 
during these years. Durham’s is, I 
suppose, one of the world’s most 
beautiful works. Hanging high in 
the air, perfectly proportioned, 
pearl-shadowed and sky-defended, 
it is enough for anyone’s romantic 
dreams. And yet, romantic though 
my mind was, it was the sinister re- 
vengeful spirit of the thing that I 
seemed most strongly to feel. Built 
originally for the worship of God, 
it appeared to me to have become 
pagan and heretic through its his- 
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tory of blood and crime—yes, and 
still more through the mosaic of 
small intrigues, plots and mean- 
nesses that through the years had 
encrusted it. 

It had for the most part devel- 
oped only the worst and most sor- 
did and cynical side of human char- 
acter, and was glad of it. I can still 
hear the rustle of the silk dresses 
of some of the ladies of the cathe- 
dral set as they walked out, very 
ostentatiously, before the sermon 
of some canon whom they person- 
ally disliked. Everybody disliked 
someone; everyone was intriguing 
against someone else. When a 
saint like Bishop Westcott preached 
I felt that the spirit of the cathedral 
hated that so good and perfect a 
man should have his place there. 
There were many good men, splen- 
did and devout women, who served 
there at one time or another and 
worshiped God, but the cathedral 
threw them out when it could... . 

The English race are, I suppose, 
the most unimaginative race in the 
world and that is one of the reasons 
why they are at the same time so 
great and so irritating a people. 
Our self-satisfaction comes not so 
much from the pride attributed to 
us by foreigners as from a national 
inability to imagine the virtues of 
qualities that we do not possess. 
The masters at Durham School dur- 
ing my time were perhaps as un- 
imaginative a group of men as were 
to be found in the whole of Europe. 
Honest, courageous, upright, neith- 
er mean nor intriguing, they did not 
afford the studies for the figures in 
The Gods and Mr. Perrin. But they 
simply believed in doing things as 
they had always been done... . 

In fact, during those years I did 
not wonder. I took my home and 
my family for granted, my discon- 
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tent and unpopularity for granted, 
and, above all, my religion for 
granted. I was to be a clergyman 
when I grew up—that was settled. 
My only two anxieties were wheth- 
er I should ever be clever enough to 
pass those examinations that make 
one a clergyman, and, secondly, if 
I did pass them, whether I should 
have time among my clerical duties 
for the writing of stories. When I 
was nineteen years of age I still 
saw quite clearly in my mind’s eye 
God, exactly like the Bible pictures 
of Moses, with a long beard and 
dressed in a kind of nightgown, sit- 
ting on a hummocky, billowy cloud, 
listening jealously for any sins com- 
mitted by me. Behind him, and co- 
existent with him, there was a kind 
of Olympia White City with streets 
of gold, jeweled doors, crowds of 
angels, and Jesus Christ on a throne 
in a wide open courtyard. He was, 
in my mind, very kindly and under- 
standing, as contrasted with the ill- 
tempered Jehovah on the cloud out- 
side, and when I had done some- 
thing wrong I in a sort of way man- 
aged to slip past the hummocky 
cloud and put my case to Jesus and 
feel, at once, that I was understood. 
Indeed the one thing of real value 
that I got from these unhappy years 
was a sense of the living beauty 
and wonder and wisdom of Christ’s 
character. ... 

Those years, twelve to eighteen, 
are the hardest in life perhaps for 
ali boys who are not quite of the 
normal build. In these days, with 
our Freuds and our Jungs and our 
Coués, we pay so much more atten- 
tion to individuality than even ten 
years ago we did. We are in dan- 
ger now perhaps of overdoing it. I 
don’t know. Everyone must have 
his or her growing-time, and a pain- 
ful time it must be. That cheery 
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proclamation of  octogenarians: 
“Ah, there’s no time like youth!” 
is one of the falsest things in the 
world. I can say now at forty that 
every year of my life has been hap- 
pier than the last. I have a friend 
of sixty-three who says that the 
time between sixty and seventy is 
marvelous, and I have another 
friend of seventy-eight who says 
that he never knew what real hap- 
piness was until he was over sev- 
enty; but I have heard very few de- 
fend the years between twelve and 
eighteen. 


—Hven Watpo.te, “Memories of a Cathedral 
Childhood,” in T. P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly, 
Dec. 13 and 20, 1924. As reprinted in Cun- 
uurre AND Lomer, Writing of Today (New 
York: The Century Co.), pp. 104, 105. 
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CARDINAL MANNING 


MANNING received a funeral com- 
parable with Wellington’s, but peo- 
ple almost at once began to say that 
he was very dead. Purcell’s book 
gave a prima facie justification to 
the thesis that Manning was post- 
humously negligible, that he had 
never really achieved or been any- 
thing great; indeed, that he wasn’t 
a “nice” man at all. Superficial, 
unscrupulous, untrustworthy. 
Manning’s star went wan. But 
now, I think, the clouds are clear- 
ing off it. He is at least something 
of a mystery. Was he a great citi- 
zen after all, a great churchman, a 
great man? As he sits there, very 
old, a mere skeleton, beside his roar- 
ing fire, what is his real mind? 
Who knows? 

Manning’s “sphinxishness” has 
produced the dogma that love was 
quite left out of him. The adequate 
symbol of this used to be, the com- 
plete obliteration of the memory of 
his wife. He would not remember 
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her—he ended by forgetting her as 
everyone else did. The late Baron 
F. von Hiigel gave publicity to what 
should for ever end that myth at 
any rate. Manning kept her letters, 
and, every night till near the end, 
took them out of their shrine. The 
fact remains that Manning’s meth- 
od of self-control and of controlling 
other men created the impression 
of lovelessness. I am sure that he 
had what may be called the love of 
the will—a passionate pity, above 
all, and I suggest that Canon E. St. 
John’s book, Manning’s Work for 
the Children: a Second Chapter in 
Catholic Emancipation, be read; 
that his speeches against the Slave 
Traffic be recalled; and that you 
realize that he and he really alone 
solved the problem of the Dock 
Strike in 1889 far rather by an ap- 
peal to decent emotions than by 
reason or a very accurate knowl- 
edge of conditions. Yet I ask my- 
self whether Manning could have 
played with a baby; what a slave 
would have experienced had he been 
transferred to Manning’s guardian- 
ship; what would have been the ef- 
fect of an evening spent by Man- 
ning in, say, a sailors’ club, an aver- 
age sergeants’ mess, when there was 
no crisis on. You are forbidden 
odium malevolentiz—you must 
never hate anyone so as to wish him 
ill; you are not forbidden to think 
that a man is abominable or detest- 
able. I think Manning had much 
“love of benevolence” for men to- 
wards whom he felt no personal af- 
fection. I think that Manning was 
un-English in this—that from time 
to time he could be witty, but never 
could he tolerate a sense of humour. 
They say that in the Saints pity and 
love destroy the sense of humour. 
It were bad logic to assert that 
when pity and love have destroyed a 























sense of humour, you find a Saint; 
but the two propositions at least 
overlap. I do not think, in short, 
that Manning had, or rather allowed 
himself to experience, the love that 
is called love of affection. Perhaps 
he could not, in so far as he was a 
Catholic personage. I think he had 
been too bruised by his submission 
to the Thing he was sure he ought 
to submit to, so to love it, at any 
rate in England. For the Res Cath- 
olica he would have made any sacri- 
fice, and have been glad to do so; 
to the representatives of that Uni- 
versal Thing within this island and 
at his point in history, sacrifice 
might seem to be demanded, but 
could not be delighted in. It had 
hurt him too much to become a 
Catholic, for him to be able to love 
the poor little Catholic world into 
which he came, or to allow himself 
to love any more the cultured Angli- 
can world that he left. 

Possibly philosophers and even 
historians speak too  slightingly, 
rather snobbishly, of “the man of 
the moment.” After all, if the man 
fails his moment, there is a gap and 
a dislocation. It is not at all cer- 
tain that some other man will arise 
to replace him: the whole future 
may be affected by his failure. No- 
tice that in the Catholic evolution 
of England the “hereditary” Catho- 
lics were in no way dislodged by 
Manning. He took over the govern- 
ment from one of them, only to 
hand it over to another... . 

I have no time to describe his 
gravitation towards what his ene- 
mies called socialism during the 
last years of his life. He was as- 
similating and expressing ideas 
concerning society that certainly 
startled many, moderate as they 
would now be held. Now Pope 
Leo began his wonderful series of 
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social encyclicals in 1878 and 
wrote the last of them in 1901, 
but the supremely important one, 
Rerum Novarum, on the “condition 
of the working-classes,” appeared 
in 1891. The Pope wrote to tell 
Manning that the encyclical was 
coming; he wrote again in April, 
very anxious about its accurate 
translation. To what extent Man- 
ning had been in touch with the 
admirable Cardinal Mermillod, who 
with his associates prepared so 
much of the material for Leo’s en- 
cyclicals, I cannot find out, nor the 
extent of his association, if any, 
with men like de Mun or Ketteler. 
His active correspondence went 
more towards Ireland and_ the 
United States, especially during the 
troubles created around Henry 
George. It remains that Leo said 
that his 1880 encyclical was, really, 
Manning’s. “It was he who gave 
me the idea of doing something for 
the slaves. He is a man of vast 
views, and his conversation is full 
of suggestion. I have written this 
encyclical in consequence of my 
talks with him.” An American 
archbishop said that Manning’s 
mind was an image of Leo’s; not 
resplendent as Leo’s mind, but yet 
an image of it. It would be per- 
fectly unfair to suggest that these 
two men, Pope and Cardinal, mere- 
ly “sensed” the decline of privilege 
and authority, the arrival of the 
masses, and wished to anticipate a 
débdcle by “getting democracy on 
to the side of the Church.” Much 
that Leo said was extremely unpal- 
atable even to English socialists; 
and no one will accuse Manning of 
undervaluing authority, even when 
purely human. Each was using 


eternal principles, balancing partial 
truths with extreme impartiality. 
... I feel sure that this side of Man- 
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ning, and his influence have not 
been sufficiently studied or esti- 
mated. .. . He wrote or had written 
spiritual works, and his passionate 
personal notes reveal what was in 
him when he thus externalized him- 
self so much as he could. He wrote 
on the Holy Spirit, and on the Sa- 
cred Heart of our Lord. A Spirit 
and a Heart. In an article like this, 
I do not wish to enlarge on this top- 
ic. But it must never be forgotten 
by anyone who chooses to study 
and to speak about Cardinal Man- 
ning. The “fire in the bones” was 
there. ... 

Manning, to speak very crudely, 
found himself set between two Car- 
dinal Archbishops who were stout 
—Wiseman was very stout indeed 
and florid, and endured criticisms 
when his ill-health, had it been 
known, would have provoked quick 
sympathy. A shrinkingly sensitive 
man in some ways, he exulted in 
the pageants of the Church, and 
was easily taken for an overbearing 
prelate. Cardinal Vaughan looked 
“magnificent” too; he was taken as 
being “haughty”; some people won- 
dered why he could not be “jolly” 
like his mercurial brother Bernard; 
others professed themselves glad he 
was not, and preferred his stately 
progress across a scene far narrow- 
er, none the less, than Manning’s 
was. Not till his “life” was writ- 
ten, had the world the slightest con- 
ception of his spirit of interior hu- 
mility, penance, and prayer. Be- 
tween these massive men stalked 
Manning, aquiline, even hawk-like, 
quite terrible when he wanted to 
rebuke a priest (which, when sum- 
moned to Manning’s house, priests 
usually foresaw his doing), or even 
a lady for her frock. The thin rec- 


tilinear lips could shape themselves 
into several sorts of smile, but they 
say that no one can remember his 
laugh—anyhow, no hearty laugh, 
such as that which would set Wise- 
man rocking. Still, still, he is the 
Sphinx! If you can cry, surely you 
should be able too to laugh. He 
met a small boy whom he asked 
“what his father was.” The boy 
said: “A carpenter.” Manning was 
shaken to the soul. “I had met a 
carpenter’s son. My Lord was once 
a little servant like that boy. ... 
Oh,” he exclaimed, almost in tears, 
to the Nonconformist minister he 
was talking to, “what depths of 
love there were in Christ!” 

I will dare to say that, while there 
was about him, certainly, in his 
house, on official occasions, all the 
rigidity that there is in royal Courts, 
and more than that simplicity which 
can belong to royalties “off duty,” 
there never was about him that tiny 
touch of sheer vulgarity which al- 
most always spoils great human oc- 
casions or even personages. I con- 
clude, therefore, that he must have 
been a very great man, who had not 
learned to manage himself quite 
perfectly. I take it that where the 
Spirit is, and where there is a Heart, 
there should be ease even in an- 
guish, sweetness even in majesty. 
Possibly, since during his career he 
did not complete full harmoniza- 
tion of himself, we, who can but 
estimate what such careers display, 
may never understand him prop- 
erly. But we should understand 
enough to be sure that the discords 
were resolvable, and are, perhaps 
by now, fully resolved. 


—FaTHer MARTINDALE, “The Sibyl and the 
Sphinx,” in The Eighteen-Eighties, edited by 
WALTER pe LA Mare (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co.), pp. 70-92. 
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RATIONALISM AND LITERATURE 


In dealing with things literary 
definitions are dangerous. They 
are apt to say the last word too curt- 
ly and too soon. It is true that by 
standing back as well as one may 
from any age in literature, one can 
glimpse its main tendencies, the 
chief forces directing it, and the 
paths it is likely to follow. Yet a 
mass of literature is so wonderfully 
many sided, at once so much a 
thing of impulse and deliberate 
study, that to attempt to measure 
it with definitions is to attempt 
to measure curves and multiplying 
circles with straight lines. Which 
things are my reasons for not begin- 
ning this paper with a definition of 
Rationalism. It will make for full- 
er understanding in the long run, if 
we are here content to regard ra- 
tionalism in a general way, as a 
want of faith in everything tradi- 
tional; not, indeed, as a mere pas- 
sive scepticism, but as a spirit of 
scepticism, full of destructive en- 
ergy, and urged on by a hope that, 
when it has pulled down all exist- 
ing standards and accepted tradi- 
tions, it will find the real, true world 
of art and science in the wholesale 
ruin. The advance of this virulent 
scepticism is, of course, most evi- 
dent in the field of religious belief; 
and it has pushed its way right up 
to the unassailable walls of the 
True Church. Such a conspicuous 
intellectual movement must, too, in- 
evitably influence the making of lit- 
erature, and the aim of this paper 
is to try to trace that influence. 
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Some may accuse me of vague- 
ness, but none can say I have fallen 
into error, if I say that lasting lit- 
erature is the best expression of the 
best thought. But the best thought 
always runs deep. It busies itself 
with the best things in life, with the 
things that are, of their nature, per- 
manent and elevated. Neither does 
the best thought stay always upon 
the earth. It reaches out to a life 
beyond ours, it concentrates on the 
places where the walls of the world 
wear thinnest, and where something 
of the light of another world streams 
through. Now this is just the kind 
of thing which rationalists cannot 
stand. They will have no jumping 
off the earth. They will have no 
mysticism in this life, and no mys- 
terious mingling with any other 
life. They deny all our links be- 
tween heaven and earth as stoutly 
as they deny Jacob’s ladder. For 
them the walls of the world no- 
where wear thin; for them no ban- 
ners hang upon the walls with signs 
that are not of the earth. The sym- 
bol of their heraldry is rather a pike- 
staff. Everything upon earth has 
just a face value. Everything is as 
plain as a pike-staff. 

Now, if we go back to the very 
beginnings of English literature, we 
shall find that this modern way of 
thinking is entirely new. The Chris- 
tian way of thinking that first shows 
itself in Beowulf of the ninth cen- 
tury has been underlying the litera- 
ture of every single age since. What- 
ever turn literature might take 
through all this time, whether it 
was optimistic or pessimistic, 
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whether it was romantic or classical, 
it never failed to rest on a belief in 
God and man. There is no need to 
particularize—neither is there space 
nor time, for it would involve almost 
a complete history of English litera- 
ture. But set Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Dryden, and Dr. Johnson 
side by side, and though you should 
find these masters of their ages dif- 
fering in everything else, you will 
find the works of one and all in- 
spired by a faith in the supernat- 
ural. Completing the long round, 
the Romanticists and the Victorians 
are free from the taint of unbelief. 
In some sense it can be said that the 
drawing-room poets of the Augustan 
age trifled with poetry, but in no 
sense can it be said that they trifled 
with the supernatural. The poets 
of the romantic revival have a sense 
of mystery, which is no small part 
of their glory, but which reaches 
far beyond the pike-staffs of ration- 
alism. Let us say this and that of 
Byron, but the fact remains that to 
the rationalist he is as much a mys- 
tic as Crashaw. Finally, if the ad- 
vance of science is to blame for the 
decline of faith in a supernatural 
world, we can only say that its 
blight has not touched the Victori- 
ans, with whom modern science 
began. 

I am not now contending that, 
here and there, through all these 
ages from ninth century Beowulf to 
Tennyson and Matthew Arnold in- 
dividual writers may not be found, 
who could hold their own with the 
most finished sceptics of to-day: but 
I am contending that these, if found, 
are literary abortions born out of 
their time, that not one of them is 
typical of his age, and that each one 
such is at variance with the spirit 
that formed the literature of a thou- 
sand years. For that informing 
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spirit was one of faith in God and 
man. 

It is we who have the doubtful 
distinction of living in times when 
the essential prop of literature has 
been pulled down. Rationalism 
rules the minds of men whose por- 
tion and privilege it is from nature 
to add to the wealth of literature. 
And it is my endeavour to show that 
because of this new and unhappy 
state of mind the general contribu- 
tion of our writers to the treasury 
of English letters is an unworthy 
one, and one which will be cast out 
when the care of the treasury passes 
into other hands. In a word, I 
would try to show that the chief 
hall-marks of unworthiness upon 
current literary output are all 
stamped there by rationalism. 

The most obvious thing to say 
about the literature that is in the 
making is that it is not in a state 
of repose, but rather in a frenzy of 
horrible excitement. Good litera- 
ture is essentially a thing of careful 
balance, a thing of calm reflection 
and firm certainty. There is evi- 
dently going to be a contretemps in 
the literary world when men no 
longer believe in certainty. The 
contretemps has come, and we can 
thank the rationalistic spirit of in- 
quiry for a literature that is chiefly 
noisy with controversy. The men 
who have in them the ability to pro- 
duce literature are all biased. They 
waste their greatest strength in 
puffing science or in doubting 
science, in setting up new religions 
or in seeking to pull down old ones. 
They are nearly all advocates. They 
all have axes to grind, and the noise 
of incessant grinding is not pleasant. 
Few of them are looking to their 
own business—the fine trade of 
dealing in literary treasures, and 
storing them up for all the ages to 




















come. Plays, poems, and novels are 
all written for a purpose, and the 
word purpose is heavily underlined. 
The net result is at best elegant con- 
fusion. The littérateurs have gone 
aside from their calling to present 
a pageant of bewilderment. In 
short, beginning at the outside, the 
primary effect of rationalism is to 
make speculation and controversy 
the chief business of literature. It 
is increasingly fashionable in cer- 
tain literary circles to express uni- 
versal doubt and scepticism, and to 
end all books with a gigantic note 
of interrogation. Now, if those in- 
tellectuals of ours were in a state 
merely of excitement, however in- 
tense, there would be good hope for 
literature, for excitement can be 
healthy. But rationalism has rather 
produced a restlessness of thought 
that is either affected or feverish, 
and which is always tending to 
morbidity. 

No doubt the attempted literature 
of to-day is enormous in quantity, 
and the number of really competent 
and talented writers is not easily 
computed. But that majority of 
writers who claim te represent the 
age are only shaping a literature 
that is doomed from the beginning, 
a product which, strange to say, 
owes its fleeting, hectic life to a 
germ which is also to be the cause 
of its eternal death. And here again 
I hope to show that the microbe of 
this literary disease has been nur- 
tured in rationalistic thought. The 
canker by which, what we shall call, 
the ultra-modern literature lives 
and dies, has been given many fine 
names by those who will not admit 
that it is a canker. A more or less 
neutral name for it—though one 
rather misleading—is realism. It 
is an obvious fact that the main 
tendency of present-day literature 
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is towards realism. It may not be 
quite so obvious that the prevailing 
brand of realism is the lineal de- 
scendant of rationalism: though it 
is becoming more apparent to us 
that realism is being exploited 
merely as an excuse for morbidity. 

I wish to draw your attention to 
the fact that the now prevailing 
species of realism is the true child 
of rationalism: for it is the way of 
all our thorough-going realists to 
react against the accepted stand- 
ards of literature. Unless we be on 
our guard these apologists for mod- 
ern realism will confute us with 
specious plausible reasoning. Note 
their argument. They argue that 
the aim of literature is to reflect 
life, and that consequently it must 
present a plain and altogether un- 
burnished representation of the 
happenings on the street and in the 
house. Afterwards we shall note 
a certain partial blindness, as a re- 
sult of which neo-realists happen 
to see only one side of the street. 
But to recur to their argument, 
which is false because it is incom- 


plete. It is true to say that the aim 
of literature is to reflect life. But 
it is not enough to say this. It is 


also true that literature must, as 
Matthew Arnold points out, teach 
us how to live. That is, literature is 
not merely to remain a passive re- 
flex of life. It must be, if one may 
say so, an active reflex, that is, a 
critical study of life, capable of di- 
recting our attention to the ideal 
life: or, to return to Arnold’s phrase, 
it must be a reflex of life calculated 
to teach us how we should live. And 
the history of literature abundantly 
shows that any piece of literature 
that gives a fair and complete pic- 
ture of life always carries with it— 
apart from any didactic purpose of 
its author—this abiding impressive- 
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ness and power of uplift. A piece of 
sound, genuine literary work ulti- 
mately suggests an ideal. Idealism 
and realism must be found together 
in any piece of literature that is true 
to the fundamental aim, and shares 
in the fundamental excellence, of 
literature. For as long as men are 
not merely automatons, idealism 
will find a place in life. It is really 
the same thought that is present in 
the mind of Aristotle when he con- 
ceives of the drama as a purifying 
process, which he terms a Katharsis. 

It is hard on Shakespeare, in this 
connexion, that so many of the 
ultra-realist dramatists force them- 
selves rudely upon him, actually 
claiming him as the founder of their 
shabby trade. It is their custom to 
seize upon one line from Hamlet, 
where he speaks of holding the 
mirror up to nature; and with that 
line for a kind of artistic justifica- 


tion they proceed to crowd the stage 
with the horrors and the indecency 
that are mercifully hid from the 


street. They never consider all the 
other lines of Shakespeare, which 
show how he actually did hold the 
mirror up to nature. They do not 
seem to consider that the reflections 
in the mirror of Shakespeare are al- 
ways impressive rather than sen- 
sational, and that these towering 
representations of life have an un- 
deniable appeal for the nobler in- 
stincts in a man. 

Or, again, do these ultra-realists 
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think that that one line from Hamlet 
is as simple as it looks? Have they 
understood how vast a mirror one 
should hold to catch the image of 
the face of nature? and how dis- 
torted a picture it would be if the 
mirror did not give back the good 
and the evil in their fair propor- 
tion? Have these vain triflers ever 
thought how few they are who have 
borne the weight of nature’s mirror, 
and have they ever imagined 
Shakespeare stooping with his load 
like Atlas supporting the world? 
The great objection, then, to lit- 
erature, whose only aim is realism, 
is that it is lacking in a necessary 
element. Such an objection holds 
true against realism at its best. But 
a more serious objection remains 
to be urged against the particular 
brand of realist writing that is fash- 
ionable at the moment. And the 
further objection is this, that the 
claim of realistic presentation is 
only a guise, a mean ruse for giv- 
ing loud and unnecessary publicity 
to the things that Society has always 
wished should be treated with the 
silence of reserve. Their vision of 
reality is too often a “vision of vul- 
garity.” Rationalism, in its 
antagonism to mystery and the 
things of faith, has gone before 
littérateurs with a pike-staff, and 
has led them through a mist of 
realism into a morass of iniquity. 


—Rev. Nem Kevin, M.A., in The Irish Eccle- 
siastical Record (Dublin), January, 1931. 
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IR PHILIP GIBBS thinks that 

some of our American news- 
papers publish “fantastic lies about 
British rule in India” and that “this 
kind of thing does not help toward 
the peace of the world or a closer 
understanding between nations.” 
It is a pity that he did not specify 
the newspapers which he holds 
blameworthy. I suspect that they 
are insignificant and irresponsible. 
In that case he is perhaps to be ex- 
cused for not naming them, but it 
would have been better still if he 
had not so much as referred to 
them. There are sensational news- 
papers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the best way of increasing their 
evil influence is to advertise them 
either with praise or with blame. 
If they find themselves important 
enough to be the subject of inter- 
national comment, they become in- 
sufferable, like an enfant terrible 
who discovers that his antics are 
irritating. 

If Sir Philip has in mind some 
really important and representative 
American journals, he should have 
given us a few quotations and refer- 
ences. He knows us Americans 
well enough to be aware that we are 
invariably galled by a general ac- 
cusation that we are not fair to Eng- 
land. But, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch Sir Philip re- 
fers to the offenders with only the 
inadequate pronoun “they.” He 
says, for example, “they have a 
rooted belief that British diplomacy 
is tricky and dishonest,” and “they 
cannot resist the temptation of 
twisting the lion’s tail.” Once he 
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uses the expression “certain news- 
papers,” but of course there is 
nothing more uncertain than that 
word “certain.” Perhaps he means 
the Hearst papers, 

which are notorious- American 

ly Anglophobe. But Newspapers 
in that casehemight Anglophobe? 
have made bold to 

say so, and all intelligent Americans 
would make the necessary mental 
discount. We do not take Mr. 
Hearst too seriously over here. 
Apart from the Hearst syndicate it 
would be hard to name any other 
papers even relatively important 
that nowadays make a habit of 
“twisting the lion’s tail.” Indeed 
most of our widely circulated and 
influential newspapers are rather 
decidedly pro-English. As a matter 
of fact, the English in general are 
far more critical of Americans than 
Americans are of the English. I 
think I could cull from the English 
dailies and weeklies half a dozen 
scornful references to America for 
every one expression hostile to Eng- 
land in American papers. But the 
less said of such journalistic as- 
perity, the better. It is a pity that 
Sir Philip Gibbs introduced the 
question. 


MUST not drop the subject, how- 

ever, without adding that Sir 
Philip Gibbs did not let the English 
papers off unscathed. Nor did he 
fail to say a good word for ours. 
“American papers at their best,” he 
said, “take a more intelligent and 
impartial view of world affairs and 
devote more space to the cause of 
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peace than those of any other coun- 


try.” And, on the contrary, “Our 
[English] newspapers,” he _ con- 
fessed, “stress the worst things in 
the United States—its crime, sensa- 
tions and sexual problems. In 
Britain they read day by day of Al 
Capone,” he continued. “All they 
know about Chicago is its gunmen. 
It’s a great fault in English news- 
papers that they do not send corre- 
spondents to reveal the noble and 
finer side of the people on the other 
side of the water.” It is such ex- 
pressions as this from Sir Philip 
that convince us that he is our true 
friend, and—what is even more im- 
portant—the true friend of inter- 
national good will, the basis of 
peace. 


O, transeat the question of the 
relative unfairness of Amer- 
ican and British newspapers and 
come to the subject that really was 
deepest in the mind of Sir Philip 
Gibbs when he made that speech on 
Lincoln’s birthday in London. What 
irked him apparently was the gen- 
eral American attitude towards 
British rule in India. He accuses 
us of believing “fan- 


“Fantastic tastic lies” about In- 
Lies” about dia. He seems sur- 
India? prised that “the 


American press as a 
whole” (there we are on the press 
again, but I think he means not so 
much the press as the American 
people) “believes that England 
rules India for what it can get out 
of it.” Let us admit that Ameri- 
cans do believe that England is not 
entirely disinterested in her occu- 
pation of India. But is that a “fan- 
tastic lie’? If it be, a great many 
important Englishmen have told it 
in the last one hundred and thirty- 
five years, and unless I am mis- 
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taken, Americans have generally 
gone to English sources for proof 
that England’s rule in India has not 
been altogether altruistic. A long 
anthology of English condemna- 
tions of the methods and motives 
of England in India could easily be 
put together. 

From the days of Edmund Burke, 
many an indignant Englishman has 
exposed the monstrous rapacity of 
the British East India Company 
and the incredibly enormous tribute 
exacted of the Indians by England. 
No one who has read the history of 
Robert Clive in India or who is 
familiar with the story of Warren 
Hastings can quite obliterate from 
his mind the conviction that Eng- 
land’s rule in India commenced and 
for a long time continued with such 
rapine as had hitherto been un- 
known to history. Englishmen to- 
day may cry “Let bygones be by- 
gones,” but huge national crimes 
are not quickly forgotten. If a man 
commits a serious crime, he hardly 
lives it down in all the rest of his 
days. If a nation commits a crime 
the memory of it will not be blotted 
out in centuries. If furthermore 
the nation remains on the scene of 
its crime, holding possession of the 
land of the people it has wronged, 
the memory of the crime will be 
constantly renewed. If Gandhi ac- 
complishes no more, he has suc- 
ceeded in resurrecting memories of 
old wrongs and has provided an 
occasion for critics of England to 
relate once again for a new genera- 
tion the incredibly wicked and sor- 
did story of England’s conquest of 
India. 


‘ 

NGLAND’S enemies are deter- 
mined that such things shall 

not be forgotten. Dr. Will Durant, 
for example, who got the ear of mil- 
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lions of Americans by writing a phe- 
nomenally popular Story of Philos- 
ophy, recently went to India to learn 
on the ground a little something 
about early Hindu civilization. He 
protests that he went “admiring the 
British, marveling at their imperial 
capacity for establishing order and 
peace, and thankful for the security 
which their policing of the world’s 
waters has given to every traveler.” 
He claims no expert knowledge of 
India, having only “crossed the 
country twice from east to west and 
once from north to south,” but much 
that he saw and heard, aroused his 
curiosity about English rule in 
India. Returning, he “carefully 
studied a hundred volumes” and 
came to the convic- 
tion that he “had 
come upon the great- 
est crime in history.” 
He read for example 
Brooks Adams, J. T. Sunderland, 
R. C. Dutt, Savel Zimand, and the 
Oxford History of India, and of 
course he reread Edmund Burke 
and Lord Macaulay. And from 
these he has composed a rather elo- 
quent indictment of England, which 
he calls The Case for India. I quote 
it as an example of what gets to 
“the man in the street” in America, 
and therefore as an explanation of 
the fact of which Sir Philip Gibbs 
complains—the fact that the ordi- 
nary American has suspicions of 
the disinterestedness of England in 
India. Durant summarizes from his 
authorities: 

“Nearly every kind of manufac- 
ture or product known to the civi- 
lized world—nearly every kind of 
creation of man’s brain and hand, 
existing anywhere, and prized either 
for its utility or beauty—had long, 
long been produced in India. India 
was a far greater industrial and 


Dr. Durant 
Turns 
Anti-English 
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manufacturing nation than any in 
Europe or than any other in Asia. 
Her textile goods — 


the fine products of Ancient 
her looms, in cotton, Indian 
wool, linen and silk Industries 


—were famous over 

the civilized world; so were her 
exquisite jewelry and her precious 
stones cut in every lovely form; so 
were her pottery, porcelains, cera- 
mics of every kind, quality, color 
and beautiful shape; so were her 
fine works in metal—iron, steel, 
silver and gold. She had great 
architecture—equal in beauty to any 
in the world. She had great engi- 
neering works. She had great mer- 
chants, great business men, great 
bankers and financiers. Not only 
was she the greatest ship-building 
nation, but she had great commerce 
and trade by land and sea which ex- 
tended to all known civilized coun- 
tries. Such was the India which the 
British found when they came.” 
And “it was this wealth,” he says, 
“that the East India Company pro- 
posed to appropriate.” 


' 

T can hardly be denied that they 
did a pretty thorough job of ap- 
propriation. There is no historical 
question as to how the company 
operated. “Robert Clive defeated 
the Bengal forces at Plassey and 
thereupon declared his Company 
the owner of the richest province 
in India. He added further terri- 
tory by forging and violating trea- 
ties, by playing one native prince 
against another, and by generous 
bribes given and received. Four 
million dollars were sent down the 
river to Calcutta in one shipment. 
He accepted ‘presents’ amounting 
to $1,170,000 from Hindu rulers de- 
pendent upon his favor and his 
guns; pocketed from them, in addi- 
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tion, an annual tribute of $140,000; 
took to opium, was investigated and 
exonerated by Parliament, and 

killed himself. 
“His successors in the manage- 
ment of the Company now began 
a century of unmiti- 


And What gated rape on the 
England Did resources of India. 
to Them They _ profiteered 


without hindrance: 
goods which they sold in England 
for $10,000,000 they bought for $2,- 
000,000 in India. They engaged 
corporately and individually, in in- 
land trade, and by refusing to pay 
the tolls exacted of Hindu traders, 
acquired a lucrative monopoly. The 
Company paid such fabulous divi- 
dends that its stock rose to $32,000 
a share. Its agents deposed and set 
up Hindu rulers according to bribes 
refused or received; in ten years 
they took in, through such presents, 
$30,000,000. They forged docu- 
ments as circumstances required, 
and hanged Hindus for forging 
documents. Clive had set up Mir 
Jafar as ruler of Bengal for $6,- 
192,875; Clive’s successors deposed 
him and set up Mir Kasim on pay- 
ment of $1,001,345; three years lat- 
er they restored Mir Jafar for $2,- 
500,825; two years later they re- 
placed him with Najim-ud-Daula 
for $1,151,780. They taxed the 
provinces under the Company so 
exorbitantly that two-thirds of the 
population fled; defaulters were 
confined in cages, and exposed to 
the burning sun, fathers sold their 
children to meet the rising rates. 
It was usual to demand 50 per cent 
of the net produce of the land. ‘Every 
effort, lawful and unlawful,’ says 
a Bombay Administration report, 
written by Englishmen, ‘was made 
to get the utmost out of the 
wretched peasantry, who were sub- 


jected to torture, in some instances 
cruel and revolting beyond all de- 
scription, if they would not or could 
not yield what was 

demanded. Warren Loot 
Hastings exacted 

contributions as high as a quarter 
of a million dollars from native 
princes to the treasury of the Com- 
pany; he accepted bribes to exact 
no more, exacted more, and an- 
nexed the states that could not pay; 
he allowed his agents to use torture 
in extorting contributions; he 
helped the Nawab of Oudh to rob 
his mother and grandmother in or- 
der to pay the Company $5,000,000; 
he occupied the province of Oudh 
with his army; captured it, and 
then sold it to a prince for $2,500,- 
000; he ‘lent’ a British army to a 
Hindu rajah for $2,000,000, and 
made no complaint when it was 
used to slaughter and be slaugh- 
tered for savage purposes. ‘Every- 
body and everything,’ says the Or- 
ford History of India, ‘was on 
sale.’” 


HOSE paragraphs contain in- 
deed fantastic figures, but I 
do not think that Sir Philip Gibbs 
or any other honest Englishman 
would call them all “fantastic lies.” 
It is easy to retort that all this is 
past history, but, I repeat, such past 
history as this is never forgotten. 
The typical American has read, as 
a schoolboy, Edmund Burke and 
Lord Macaulay, and when he now 
reads Durant or some other popu- 
larizer, he recalls that he learned 
much the same thing from English 
literature when he was in school. 
Dr. Durant resurrects the ancient 
eloquence of Edmund Burke to sum 
up the iniquities of the early Eng- 
lish conquerors, the exploiters and 
bleeders of India: 
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“Animated with all the avarice 
of age, and all the impetuosity of 
youth, they roll in one after an- 
other; wave after wave, and there 
is nothing before the eyes of the 
nation but an endless, hopeless 
prospect of new flights of birds of 
prey and passage, with appetites 
continually renewing for a food that 
is continually wasting. Every rupee 
of profit made by an Englishman is 
lost forever to India.” 

Now, in the face of all this it is 
unwise, if not disingenuous of a 
contemporary writer to say, as Sir 
John Campbell does in a recent 
number of the Atf- 
lantic Monthly, 
“England has never 
(permit me to un- 
derscore the word) never adminis- 
tered her colonies or possessions on 
the basis of receiving tribute... . 
England does not receive one penny 
of tribute from India or for that 
matter from any of her colonies or 
possessions.” 

Call it tribute or call it revenue: 
it poured into England as a wide 
and deep river of gold. Say that 
official England got it, or say that 
individual Englishmen got it,—it is 
all one to the hard-headed man in 
the street who is not adept at fine 
distinctions. 

Of course the East India Com- 
pany was not England, but it is a 
natural tendency and probably just, 
to saddle England with the sins of 
the men she protected and from 
whose rapacity she profited. Even 
the Scholastics allow that logic. 
Causa causz est causa causati, and 
Qui facit per alium facit per se. 
Englishmen committed the crime. 
England profited. So England must 
take the blame. 

What we are trying to get at, aft- 
er all, is a solution of the problem 


What, 
Never? 
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of how it is that the ordinary Amer- 
ican even yet easily credits what Sir 
Philip Gibbs calls “propaganda,” 
about England-in-India. The Amer- 
ican mind (and also the European 
Continental mind) has been pre- 
pared by the facts of indubitable 
history to accept almost any state- 
ment about India, no matter how 
apparently fantastic. And not all 
that is fantastic in this matter is a 
lie. The truth is more fantastic 
than any lie. 


HAVE remarked that Americans 
have English authority for their 
harsh judgment of England’s con- 
duct in India. Some English opin- 
ions were quoted in these editorial 
paragraphs some months ago (July, 
1930) from J. T. Sunderland’s book, 
India in Bondage (prohibited by 
the British government in India). 
It may not be amiss to repeat a few 
of them and to add some new ones: 
“In 1864 Sir G. O. Trevelyan said: 
‘There is not a single person in In- 
dia who would not consider the 
sentiment that we hold India for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of In- 
dia a loathsome un-English piece of 
cant.’ 

“In an article in the Empire Re- 
view of February, 1919, Mr. Justice 
Beaman of the Bombay High Court 
declares: ‘We did not take India, 
nor do we keep India, for the In- 


dians .. . If, as I 

think, we took In- Brazen 
dia solely in the in- but 
terests of England Honest 


and hold India in 
the interests of England, it follows 
that the interests of England not 
only in fact are, but ought to be, 
avowed to be the guiding principle 
of our Indian policy. Every reform, 
every large measure, all important 
administrative changes should be 
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referred to one standard and one 
standard only, the interests of Eng- 
land.’ 

“Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
Home Secretary in Mr. Baldwin's 
Cabinet, has declared: ‘I know it is 
said at missionary meetings that we 
conquered India to raise the level 
of the Indians. That is cant. We 
conquered India as an outlet for 
the goods of Great Britain. We 
conquered India by the sword, and 
by the sword we should hold it... 
We hold it as the finest outlet for 
British goods in general, and for 
Lancashire cotton goods in partic- 
ular.’ 

“During the spring and early 
summer of 1920, an extensive dis- 
cussion was carried on in the Eng- 
lish periodical press on the ques- 
tions, Why is Britain in India? 
What is the value of India to the 
British Empire? Why should In- 
dia continue to be held? 

“The Lord Chancellor of England 
took a hand. He declared: ‘India 
is an incalculable asset to the Moth- 
er Country. .. . Great Britain has 
always drawn from India large 
quantities of foodstuffs and raw 
materials essential to her indus- 
tries. Out of the total exports of 
India, which before the Great War 
were roughly worth £150,000,000 
($700,000,000), more than 25 per 
cent were sent to the United King- 
dom, and over 40 per cent to the 
whole Empire. But it is on the 
other side of the trade account that 
the value of India to Great Britain 
is most evident; for India is the 
greatest outside market for British 
manufacturers. Before the War no 
less than 63 per cent of the total 
imports of India came from Great 
Britain, and 70 per cent from the 
British Empire.’ 

“The Lord Chancellor continues: 
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‘In the fabric of the British Empire 
India is a vital part. Unless, in- 
deed, we are content to abandon 
the great heritage of the past, and 
sink into political and commercial 
insignificance, the surrender of In- 
dia would be an act 
not only of folly but 
of degenerate pol- 
troonery. To make 
such a_ surrender 
would be to remove the keystone of 
the arch. The loss of India would 
be the first step in the disintegra- 
tion of the Empire.’ 


“What 
We Have 
We Hold” 


“THE discussion spread into Par- 

liament, where the prevailing 
sentiment expressed was in substan- 
tial harmony with that of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

“A writer in the New Statesman 
(November 7, 1919) said: “We went 
to India to exploit her wealth. We 
succeeded to the extent of impover- 
ishing her—making her starved, un- 
happy, uneducated. We have sucked 
the blood from her veins and scored 
the flesh from her bones, and hav- 
ing done this, in our comfortable 
jargon we allude to our “Indian 
problem.” The state of India is a 
crime, and the only problem worth 
considering is how long we are go- 
ing to allow this crime to remain on 
the conscience of Great Britain.’ 

“Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., who 
spent many years in India and had 
a chance to learn all about the 
‘white man’s burden,’ wrote in July, 
1908: “The white man’s burden is 
sanctimonious twaddle, to justify 
the white man in exploiting the col- 
ored man for his own advantage.’” 


OW, may I venture to explain 

to Sir Philip Gibbs and to all 
other friendly Englishmen that this 
is the sort of thing Americans read, 





are 








and that it is from such English 
sources that they extract the mate- 
rial with which they build their con- 
viction about English rule in India? 
And may I also be permitted to sug- 
gest that such English apologists as 
Sir John Campbell, who make no 
concessions to historical fact and 
who in defending England concede 
nothing, do their cause more harm 
than good? 


IR JOHN CAMPBELL is espe- 
cially annoyed by the wide- 
spread opinion that England’s pol- 
icy in regard to opium in India has 
been shameful. In the Atlantic 
Monthly for November, 1930, he 
says with evident feeling: “Criti- 
cism of the Government of India’s 
opium and excise policy has prob- 
ably been more envenomed, more 
unfair, less well informed and more 
widely accepted than in respect of 
any other branch of the administra- 
tion.” That is his first sentence by 
way of gently introducing the sub- 
ject. His second sentence is a 
wicked fling at America: “Such 
criticism has originated chiefly in 
America; and it is almost uniform- 
ly based upon a plenteous lack of 
knowledge.” 

But it is doubtful whether criti- 
cism of England’s opium policy 
originated in America. Of one fact 
however there can 
be no doubt — that 
policy has scandal- 
ized the entire civi- 
lized world. And it is no merely 
Pharisaic scandal. Let us first have 
a few facts as they are usually sum- 
marized in popular attacks on the 
English policy. I call them facts, 
but I need scarcely say that if they 
be “fantastic lies,” I shall be happy 
to give space in THE CATHOLIC 
Worvp to a correction. It would 


The Opium 
Question 
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be interesting to know what the 
standpat defenders of English pol- 
icy in the matter have to say to 
such familiar and universally be- 
lieved allegations as these: 

“Opium is grown only by the 
Government, and is sold exclusively 
by the Government. Its sale, like 
the sale of drink through saloons, 
is carried on despite the protests of 
the Nationalist Congress, the Indus- 
trial and Social Conferences, the 
Provincial Conferences, the Brah- 
mo-Somaj, the Arya-Somaj, the 
Mohammedans and the Christians. 
There are seven thousand opium 
shops in India, operated by the 
British Government, in the most 
conspicuous places in every town. 
The Central Legislature in 1921 
passed a bill prohibiting the growth 
or sale of opium in India, and the 
Government refused to act upon it. 
At least one hundred thousand 
acres of India’s soil, sorely needed 
for the raising of food, are given 
over to the growing of opium. 
Whereas the traffic has been for- 
bidden in the Philippines, England 
has refused, at one World Opium 
Conference after another, to aban- 
don it in India; though she has 
agreed to reduce the export of 
opium by 10 per cent yearly, she 
has refused to stop its sale in India. 
The Report of the Government Re- 
trenchment Commission of 1925 
emphasized ‘the importance of safe- 
guarding opium sales as an impor- 
tant source of revenue,’ and recom- 
mended ‘no further reduction.’ 
When Gandhi by a peaceful anti- 
opium campaign in Assam had re- 
duced the consumption of the drug 
there by one-half, the Government 
put a stop to his labors and jailed 
forty-four of his aides.” 

“Mr. Gandhi says: ‘No govern- 
ment in India until the British came 
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ever fostered the opium evil and or- 
ganized it for purposes of revenue 
as the British have done.’” 


HRISTIAN missionaries in India 
have consistently complained 
of the opium traffic in India, and 
if their facts are correct, it must be 
admitted that the complaints are 
not unreasonable. One of them, 
Mr. Herbert Anderson, says: “It is 
one of the commonest sights of Cal- 
cutta to see a crowd of persons 
standing before the barred window 
through which drug sales are made; 
often blocking the pathway, and 
pressing upon one another to se- 
cure their daily quota of poison. 
The majority of the retail opium 
shops are so situated as to afford 
the most direct temptation to all 
classes of the community. . . . The 
Government shelters itself under 
the delusion of doing a ‘legitimate 
trade,’ but by its policy it has fas- 
tened the shackles of a habit, con- 
demned by Hindu and Moslem au- 
thorities alike, upon the community 
at large, and the chain gets strong- 
er and stronger each year.” 
“Gertrude Marvin Williams in a 
letter to the New York Nation writ- 
ten from Calcutta, India, under date 
of July 2, 1925, says: “Two thou- 
sand three hundred 
men and women 
were recently count- 
ed entering a single 
one of Calcutta’s many Government- 
licensed opium shops in a single 
day. . . . I visited a shop a block 
from Chowringhee, Calcutta’s Fifth 
Avenue. Squatting on a counter, 


Opium 
Shops 


behind a small, iron-barred window, 
sat a man rolling cubes of sticky 
brown opium in a green leaf, and 
wrapping them with a deft turn of 
his wrist, in a bit of newspaper. 
Beside him sat a man taking a 


steady stream of one-anna pieces 
(two cents) to exchange for the bits 
of opium. The line of men waiting 
to push into the shop were of all 
sorts. Two cents buys six and 
three-quarter grains of opium. 
“*One of the most serious phases 
of India’s opium problem is the 
drugging of babies. The women 
who work in the mills of Calcutta 
and Bombay give their babies opium 
in the morning so that they will 
sleep all day and 
not interrupt their 
mothers at work by 
crying to be nursed. 
The women in the villages who 
work in the fields dope their babies 
before they go out, so that they may 
not waken and cry in their mothers’ 
absence. A physician in the Cen- 
tral Provinces estimates that 90 
per cent of the babies in his dis- 
trict are doped. There are estimat- 
ed to be over 50,000,000 people in 
India who never are able to satisfy 
their hunger. Poor women of this 
class who have not enough milk to 
nurse their babies give them opium 
to stop their crying from hunger. 
Dr. Mistri, a woman doctor holding 
a Government appointment in the 
West of India, estimates that 90 per 
cent of the Hindu children and 75 
per cent of the Mohammedan chil- 
dren are continuously drugged from 
birth until they are two years old.’” 


Drugs 
for Babes 


N the face of all this, is it not rath- 
er bold for Sir John Campbell to 
allege American prejudice as the 
foundation for criticism of Eng- 
land’s opium policy? Securus judi- 
cat orbis terrarum. The whole 
world condemns England. It is 
therefore silly and childish of him 
to insinuate that criticism originates 
in America. It is vicious of him also 
to allege as he does the use of opium 
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in America, as if that were a justifi- 
cation or even a palliation of Eng- 
land’s policy. America forbids traf- 
fic in opium and makes enormous 
efforts to stop it. England-in-India 
grows opium and sells it. There 
really is a difference. 

Sir John Campbell is, after all, 
an unfortunate champion for any 
great nation. At the International 
Opium Conference in 1924 he ob- 
jected even to a campaign of edu- 
cation against the use of opium in 
India, alleging that in the Orient 
propaganda does more harm than 
good; that the natives obstinately 
act in direct opposition to advice 
given them by Europeans. Sir John 

“was not at pains to 


Sir John explain,” says John 
Campbell: Palmer Gavit in his 
Apologist book Opium, “the 


instance to which 
he doubtless had reference. During 
a battle with plague in India devo- 
tees of a certain religious sect op- 
posed to the killing of animals for 
any reason, saved the lives of 
plague-infected rats which the gov- 
ernment was trying to exterminate.” 
Was it really quite honest for Sir 
John to create the impression that 
the natives of India are opposed to 
any and all kinds of European ad- 
vice? 

Dr. Sze, the representative of 
China at the Conference (formerly 
ambassador to the United States), 
declared that the Chinese were not 
immune to education against 
opium, and asked permission to 
conduct a campaign against the use 
of the drug amongst the Chinese liv- 
ing in the British province of Bur- 
ma. Sir John Campbell, speaking 
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for England, replied that the re- 
quest could be granted only upon 
the basis of reciprocity” (The In- 
ternational Opium Conferences with 
Relevant Documents. By Raymond 
Leslie Buell. World Peace Founda- 
tion Pamphlets, Vol. VIII., Nos. 2, 
3, p. 91). To which Dr. Sze an- 
swered that China would welcome 
missionaries from Burma to combat 
the use of opium in China! At this 
distance, it looks as if Sir John were 
placed in an awkward situation. 
The Japanese have stamped out the 
opium traffic in Formosa. It is cu- 
rious to find England not daring 
what Japan has accomplished and 
what China desires. 


HAVE been led rather far by the 

two complaints against my coun- 
try, one by the friendly Sir Philip 
Gibbs who accuses Americans of un- 
due credulousness with regard to 
“fantastic lies” about English rule 
in India, and the other by the un- 
friendly Sir John Campbell who 
complains of the “monstrous asser- 
tions” of some Americans about 
the opium traffic in India, and of a 
“plenteous lack of knowledge” 
which he finds “almost uniform” 
amongst American writers on In- 
dia. Let me only say in fine, that 
some of us will gladly exchange lies 
for the truth, and will eagerly fill 
up the gaps in our knowledge. But 
it would be good tactics on the 
part of our preceptors not to com- 
mence by asserting or insinuating 
that Americans are more hostile 
than other non-English to the pol- 
icy of England in India, or that 
Americans have invented lies about 
that policy. 








Recent 


CuurcH Groups Discuss UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


A TWo-pay session was held in 
Washington during the last week 
of January composed of represen- 
tatives of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the Social Service 
Commission of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, to discuss 
the unemployment problem, and to 
attempt to direct the conscience of 
the nation to the necessity of find- 
ing a permanent preventive of un- 
employment. Spokesmen for cap- 
ital and labor also attended the 
meetings. It was a comprehensive 
gathering, therefore, of thoughtful 
and learned economists and edu- 
cators. They recommended as a 
cure for unemployment a higher 
wage scale, shorter work days, ex- 
panded bank credits, and a codérdi- 
dated program of production. This 
last is one of the chief items in Sen- 
ator Wagner’s bill recently passed 
and signed by the President. 
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JEWISH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


THE opening session of the first 
legally constituted Jewish National 
Assembly met in Jerusalem on Feb- 


ruary 10th. In the number of its 
deputies it is reminiscent of the an- 
cient Sanhedrin of Biblical days; 
there are seventy-one deputies. A 
large audience attended the meet- 
ing held in the Nathan Straus 
Health Center of Jerusalem. IIlus- 


Events 


trious departed Jews were lauded, 
including our two Americans, Na- 
than Straus and Louis Marshall, 
who were spoken of as being bene- 
factors not only of their own race 
but of mankind at large. It is 
claimed the Assembly is a political 
body. It discussed affairs of Pales- 
tine and world Jewry, and made 
the claim that no matter what their 
political opinions Jews should not 
be excluded from Palestine. 





PEACE PROMISES 


RESPONSIBLE representatives of 
twenty-seven nations at the final 
session of the League Council at 
Geneva, on January 21st, agreed to 
a pledge to prevent any resort to 
violence. They declared this was 
the best service they could render 
toward an improvement in the eco- 
nomic ills of the world, namely to 
give a firm assurance of European 
peace. The text of the -manifesto 
as printed in the New York Times, 
is as follows: 

“As a result of our discussions 
and conversations during the last 
few days concerning the problems 
which our governments have re- 
spectively to face, it has become 
plain that economic recovery is now 
being hindered by a lack of confi- 
dence in the course of future events 
due to widespread political anxiety. 
That anxiety has been increased by 
irresponsible talk in various quar- 
ters concerning the possibility of an 
international war. 

“We recognize that there are po- 
litical difficulties in Europe at the 
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present time and that these difficul- 
ties have been accentuated by the 
economic instability and unrest 
which the world economic depres- 
sion has caused. The best service 
we can render toward the improve- 
ment of the economic position is the 
firm assurance of European peace. 

“We therefore declare, as Foreign 
Ministers or responsible represen- 
tatives of European States, that we 
are more resolutely determined than 
ever to use the machinery of the 
League of Nations to prevent any 
resort to violence.” 


- 
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PROPOSALS REGARDING BIRTH 
CONTROL 


THE Convocation of Canterbury 
meeting in London on January 21st, 
among other decisions, named a 
committee to study the proposals of 
the Lambeth Conference of last 
year which gave a limited approval 
to birth control. Canon Long of 
Birmingham said on this occasion: 
“Many people we know and respect 
are prepared to support the Confer- 
ence’s limited approval of birth 
control, but we are also keenly con- 
scious of a number of facts which 
point in the other direction. This 
causes us deep regret that the Bish- 
ops gave approval to a practice 
which is open, as they themselves 
allow, to great and terrible abuse.” 

As we go to press, a Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee in this country, 
is holding hearings on a proposed 
bill which would exempt physicians, 
hospitals and clinics from the pro- 
visions of the Federal laws which 
at present forbid the dissemination 
of contraceptive information and 
devices. With a few notable excep- 
tions, for instance, Dr. Howard 
Kelly, of Johns Hopkins University, 
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all the people appearing before the 
Subcommittee to oppose the bill 
were Catholics. Dr. Kelly asserted 
that it was his experience that doc- 
tors have been able to give such ad- 
vice as they thought necessary to 
their patients and would continue 
to do so, but the proposed bill, he 
declared, would be “infinitely de- 
grading to women.” 

Mrs. Mary T. Norton, Represen- 
tative from New Jersey, also spoke 
against the bill. “Marriage,” she 
said, “is, or should be, sacred; and 
the more sacrifice it entails, the 
greater amount of happiness re- 
sults.” The American Federation 
of Labor, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Interna- 
tional Federations of Catholic 
Alumni and Alumnez, the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
and several other large organiza- 
tions, all had spokesmen to argue 
against the bill, which is being 
sponsored by Senator Frederick H. 
Gillett, of Massachusetts. 





ELEANOR RoGers Cox 


THE CATHOLIC WoRLD lost a val- 
ued contributor to its pages when 
Miss Eleanor Rogers Cox died in 
the middle of January in New York. 
Born in Ireland sixty-three years 
ago, Miss Cox came to this country 
as a child and received all her edu- 
cation here. She turned to litera- 
ture, especially to poetry, as her life 
work. Irish life and legends sup- 
plied the material for much of her 
poetry which was contributed to 
such magazines as The Century, 
Smart Set, Harper’s Weekly, and 
THE CaTHOLIC WorLpb. In prose, 
Miss Cox wrote biographies of 
Lord Byron, Andrew Lang, and 
Austin Dobson. 
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Eleanor Cox was a member of 
the Irish Historical Society, the 
Catholic Writers Guild, and of the 
Poetry Society of America, which 
for nine years chose her as one of 
the writers to represent American 
poetry. May her soul rest in peace! 


-— 
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New ENGLISH CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


In January the first number of 
The Clergy Review appeared in 
London. It is to be published 
monthly by The Universe, the pop- 
ular Catholic weekly, at No. 1, 
Arundel Street, London, W. C. 2. 
As its name implies, the new maga- 
zine is intended primarily for the 
clergy, and is very similar to our 
American Ecclesiastical Review. 
The chairman of the editorial board 
is the Most Rev. Richard Downey, 
D.D., Archbishop of Liverpool, as- 
sisted by the Presidents of the Eng- 
lish Seminaries at home and abroad. 
Associate editors and assistants are 
Canon Myers of St. Edmund’s Col- 
lege, Dr. Flynn of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, and Canon George and Dr. 
Arendzen. 
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Hoty FATHER ,OPENS VATICAN 
BROADCASTING STATION 


On the ninth anniversary of his 
coronation as Supreme Pontiff, 
February 12th, Pope Pius XI. 
spoke from the new Vatican City 
Radio Station HVJ, and his voice 
was relayed by the greatest number 
of stations all over the world ever 
assembled for a single event. Here 
in the United States, our three great 
networks and many independent 
stations, including all the Catholic 
stations, were linked together for 
the program, and carried the voices 


of His Holiness and Signore Mar- 
coni to all parts of North America. 
From a mechanical point of view, 
the broadcast was a complete suc- 
cess, the voices from Rome being 
heard as distinctly as if they were 
speaking from a local station; this 
was probably due in part to the tre- 
mendous power of the new Vatican 
transmitter, which is capable of 
from thirteen to fifteen kilowatts. 
A low wave length of 19.84 meters 
was used. 

Shortly after 10:30 A. M., East- 
ern Standard Time, the blare of 
trumpets announced the arrival of 
the Holy Father at the radio studio 
and Senator Marconi, in a brief 
speech, consigned the station to the 
Pope and invited him to come to 
the microphone and let his voice be 
heard across the world. His Holi- 
ness spoke in Latin for fifteen min- 
utes, addressing himself first to all 
God’s creation, and then to all Cath- 
olics, to the Hierarchy, to Religious, 
to Missionaries, again to all within 
the Church, then to those outside 
the Fold, and to Rulers, to Subjects, 
to the Rich, to the Poor, to Laborers 
and Employers, and to the Afflicted. 
In conclusion he imparted his Apos- 
tolic Blessing upon all the world. 
Brief résumés of the address were 
given by various ecclesiastics in 
half a dozen different languages. 

The second part of the broadcast 
took place at the Pontifical Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Here the Holy 
Father spoke again, this time in 
Italian, praising the work of Sena- 
tor Marconi, admitting him to mem- 
bership in the Academy, and con- 
ferring upon him the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Pius IX. Marconi 
replied and Father Gianfranceschi, 
S.J., director of the Vatican Station 
and president of the Pontifical 
Academy, also spoke. 
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In a third part of the program, 
again from the studio, the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Spellman, 
D.D., of the Archdiocese of Boston, 
now in the office of the Secretary of 
State in Vatican City, read an Eng- 
lish translation of the Latin ad- 
dress of the Holy Father. This was 
followed by a two-way conversation 
between officials and guests of the 
National Broadcasting Company on 
the one hand, and Msgr. Spellman 
and Gaston Mathieu, technical as- 
sistant to Marconi, on the other. 
The broadcast concluded at 12:40 
P. M., E. S. T. 
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CENSUS OF VATICAN CITY 


In the middle of January the sec- 
ond census together with other in- 
teresting information of Vatican 
City was made public by an official 
statistical bureau. The population 
is now 862, an increase of 304 since 
the first census a year ago. Of 
these, 230 are foreigners; the re- 
maining 632 citizens come from 
most of the countries of Europe, 
and one comes from Ethiopia. The 
only citizen of American origin was 
the Rev. John G. Hagen, S.J., Direc- 
tor of the Vatican Observatory, who 
died last year. 

The booklet states that the Acta 
Apostolica Sedis is now the “official 
organ” of Vatican City. L’Osser- 
vatore Romano continues to be pub- 
lished every week-day, but the au- 
thors of its editorials and articles 
are alone responsible for the con- 
tents. The number of Cardinals 
is now 59, of whom 26 are citi- 
zens, and 33 are “extra curia.” As 
to nationality, 29 are Italians, and 
30 are of other countries. Vatican 
City has its own telephone and post- 
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al services; letters from other parts 
of Italy must bear the same postage 
as those going to other foreign 
states. The Pope’s telephone num- 
ber is listed as “102, Citta del Vati- 
cano,” but no one can be connected 
with that number except on the au- 
thority of the Majordomo and the 
Secretary of State. But the Holy 
Father can be readily connected 
with any telephone anywhere in the 
world. The term Vatican State is 
to be used only in diplomatic corre- 
spondence; otherwise, the Papal 
territory of 108.7 acres, is to be des- 
ignated Vatican City. 


-— 
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NOTABLE CONVERSIONS IN ENGLAND 
AND GERMANY 


The Universe reports the recent 
reception into the Church of a for- 
mer Anglican clergyman, the Rev. 
Basil C. F. Andrewes. Since his 
ordination in 1911, Mr. Andrewes 
has served in various churches and 
as chaplain in two different places. 
He is the son of an Anglican min- 
ister. His wife preceded him into 
the Church last June. The Rev. 
Francis Woodlock, S.J., who 
preached in New York two years 
ago, officiated in both reception 
ceremonies. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Prot- 
estant Theology in the University of 
Bonn, Dr. Erik Adolph Peterson, 
has also become a Cafholic. Dr. 
Peterson was born in Hamburg in 
1890; he studied at the Universities 
of Strasbourg, Berlin, Géttingen, 
and Basel. For nine years he was 


on the Faculty of Protestant The- 
ology in Géttingen, and came to 
Bonn in 1924, where he taught 
Church History and Sacred Scrip- 
ture. 





Our Contributors 


THERE is much in MicHAEL J. 
LENNON’s well-reasoned, dispassion- 
ate article on “James Joyce” to ex- 
plain that author’s sad plight, as 
well as the curious popularity of his 
work. As an Irish patriot in the 
best sense of the term, Mr. Lennon 
was active in the Sinn Fein party 
until the signing of the treaty estab- 
lishing the Irish Free State, when 
he retired from politics to devote 
himself to literature and travel. On 
a recent trip abroad he passed sev- 
eral hours with the subject of his 
article. He makes his home in Dub- 
lin, and will be remembered as the 
author of “Sean O’Casey and his 
Plays” in our December, 1929, and 
January, 1930, numbers. 


It is some time since we have 
published anything from the pen of 
SHANE Lesuie (“Irish Spinning 
Wheel”), distinguished writer on 
Irish, literary and classical subjects, 
and editor of the Dublin Review 
from 1916-1925. Mr. Leslie is the 
author of many books and a fre- 
quent contributor to American as 
well as English periodicals. 


EstTHeER M. Hoop is a new con- 
tributor from the West, who worked 
her way through college, graduated 
from the University of California 
with an A.B. in Latin and languages, 
taught school for a while and then 
embarked on a business career. She 
has won success as a writer of char- 
acter stories, and seems to have a 
particular understanding of the 
small boy mentality. 


WE are glad not to have to wait 


until another December number for 
one of Liam P. Ciancy’s charming 
Gaelic songs. That he has other 
founts of inspiration besides the 
Christmas mysteries is evident in 
“Wearied” and other poems which 
we have in store for our readers. 


A CONTRIBUTOR of ours for over a 
quarter of a century, P. G. SmMyTn’s 
pen seems to mellow with the years, 
and yet to lose none of its sparkle. 
He gives the fairy touch to the dry 
bones of archzology with an art 
distinctively Irish. He tells us that 
his last article, “Naming the Babies,” 
published in our September, 1929, 
issue, brought him appreciative and 
amusing comments from various 
parts of the country and various 
kinds of people, including a United 
States General and a University 
man. 


Our readers have known Mary 
Sinton (Mrs. JoHNn D.) LEITCH 
heretofore as a poet, but that she is 
also master of a graceful prose is 
evident in her “A Ramble through 
the Wordsworth Country.” Mrs. 
Leitch, born in New York City, edu- 
cated at Smith College and Colum- 
bia University, and also in France 
and Germany, has traveled over the 
seven seas, in sailing ships and 
tramp steamers, studying the lan- 
guage and customs of various na- 
tionalities. She has published 
three volumes of verse, is Secretary 
of the Poetry Society of Virginia, a 
member of the Poets’ Club of Nor- 
folk and of the American Poetry 
Society and a former associate edi- 
tor of The Lyric. 
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WE are always glad to number 
among our contributors the Rev. J. 
P. ARENDZEN, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 
(Cantab.), distinguished author of 
many articles in English, Conti- 
nental and American learned jour- 
nals and in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, chiefly on Old Testament top- 
ics; and of several books, among 
them What Becomes of the Dead? 
Gospels; Fact, Myth or Legend, etc. 
Dr. Arendzen is a member of the 
Catholic Missionary Society and is 
one of the associate editors of the 
new Clergy Review, the first num- 
ber of which has just appeared in 
London. 


It is meet and proper that we 
should have many Irish contribu- 
tors this month. That J. J. Hayes 
is seriously interested in the culture 
of his native land is made evident 
by his ardent plea in “The Herit- 
age of Irish Folklore” for the pres- 
ervation of a fast disappearing na- 
tional inheritance. We have not 
heard from Mr. Hayes for four 
years, when we published his first 
contribution, an article on T. C. 
Murray, “An Irish Champion of 
Youth.” He writes occasionally on 
Irish dramatic events for the New 
York Times, the Boston Transcript, 
and other American newspapers, 
and is secretary of the Irish Play- 
wrights’ Association. 


THE number of books that Rev. 
BERTRAND L. Conway of the Paulist 
Fathers (“St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus”) reads and appraises every 
year is almost unbelievable, espe- 
cially when one considers his many 
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other activities. It is this sustained 
reading which has enabled him to 
produce the phenomenally success- 
ful Question Boz, and to found and 
direct the no less successful Cath- 
olic Unity League. Our pages have 
profited much from his generous 
coodperation. 


A poet introduced only recently 
to our readers, but widely published 
in many contemporary periodicals 
and anthologies for the past few 
years, is DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 
(“First Snowfall”) of Atlanta, Ga. 
Such an early recognition—Mr. 
Hicky is only twenty-eight years 
old— makes us wonder what the 
years will bring to his muse. 


Out of his experience overseas 
when he helped win the World 
War, MicHAEL V. Simko writes his 
present story, “Tin Magic.” Mr. 
Simko lives in Bridgeport and is a 
successful writer of stories, long 
and short, mostly juveniles. His 
book, The White Birch Mystery, 
has given wholesome thrills to 
many youthful readers. 


From his vantage point as a mem- 
ber of the Mixed Tribunal in Cairo, 
JupGE PierRRE CRABITES sends us 
another interesting study, this time 
of “Moslem Education in Egypt.” 
Judge Crabités divides his time be- 
tween three continents, Africa, Eu- 
rope and North America, gleaning 
from each, material for his many 
contributions to the foremost maga- 
zines, Catholic and secular, here 
and abroad. His real home is in 
New Orleans. 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins. By G. F. 
Lahey, S.J. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.50. 

Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Edited with Notes by Robert 
Bridges. Second edition. Same 
publisher. $3.00. 

Within a narrow compass Father 
Lahey has projected a singularly 
lifelike, three-dimensional portrait 
of this austere spirit, the poet and 
priest whose forty-five years em- 
braced but one dramatic adventure, 
his conversion at Oxford to the 
Catholic Church. The two decades 
that remained to him after this cri- 
sis were spent in the exacting duties 
of a Jesuit and the quest for high 
perfection of poetic form. As far as 
possible the biographer has through 
extracts from journals, letters and 
poems told the story of this artistic 
zeneid. 

From his parents Hopkins re- 
ceived the priceless heritage of in- 
tellect and originality, with a bias 
toward beauty and things of the 
spirit. At Oxford, 


“Towery city and branchy, between 
towers; 


Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarmed, 


lark-charmed, rook-racked, riv- 
er-rounded,” 


so he has described it, the young 
man had to steer through the seeth- 
ing intellectual cross-currents of 
1863. He was exposed to the dis- 
parate influences of Jowett and 
Pater, of Pusey and Liddon. Rich 
friendships came to him there, 
among them that of Robert Bridges. 
Letters of this period reveal the 
wisdom and tolerance of Newman, 
the peevishness of Pusey, the affec- 
tionate zeal of Liddon, and the 
lonely inflexible resolve of Hopkins 
to follow the Kindly Light. It was 
to be the sole guidance of this in- 
dependent spirit. The friendship 
with Patmore was nourished main- 
ly on letters for there were few con- 
tacts in the flesh. Patmore dis- 
closes an unexpected humility in 
one who was not without arro- 
gance. 

Very Anglo-Saxon even in his 
vocabularly—so little affected by 
his classical scholarship—Hopkins 
failed to understand the national 
aspirations of the Irish, the people 
among whom he was to spend his 
closing years. It was while filling 
the chair of classical studies at the 
Catholic University College in Dub- 
lin that the end came, June, 1889. 

Father Lahey presents the poet’s 
recondite theories of verse with il- 
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luminating comment and liberal 
quotations from the poems. There 
are a few minor errors. The 
phrase, “the star of Balliol,” a char- 
acterization of Hopkins, is credited 
variously to Pusey and Jowett, and 
it was Wordsworth not Carlyle who 
exclaimed, “Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive, But to be young 
was very heaven.” 

From time to time after Father 
Hopkins’s death, Robert Bridges 
sought to inoculate the public with 
an occasional specimen in antholo- 
gies of this “counter, original, 
spare, strange verse.” At last, in 
1918, thirty years later, he ven- 
tured to edit a slim volume now out 
of print. This new edition while 
retaining the original order of the 
poems and the expository notes, of- 
fers in an appendix a small body of 
hitherto unpublished verse. The 
volume is most fortunate in its In- 
troduction by Charles Williams, the 
author of Poetry at Present. His 
sane, balanced, penetrating criti- 
cism forms the best guide to explore 
with needed patience this difficult 
but most rewarding country. 

It is not without significance that 
poets and critics of to-day should 
be keenly interested in this singer 
from the Victorian Age, an alien 
like Thomas Hardy in his own 
epoch. The quest of the hour for 
technical perfection, the tendency 
of the arts to assimilate themselves 
to music—the dominant art of mod- 
ern times—these are doubtless some 
of the factors in the rediscovery by 
twentieth century intellectuals of 
such complex, intricate work. It 
may be symptomatic of the contem- 
porary tendency to unity. “In the 
beginning art was one. It is now 
entering upon its original path of 
unity.” This was said of Verlaine 
with a glance at Poe and Baudelaire, 
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and it may apply to some of Hop- 
kins’s work. Painting, sculpture and 
poetry try to usurp the functions of 
music, while music, forsaking its 
true sphere, struggles to describe, 
to narrate, even to philosophize. A 
confusion of the arts is the result, 
so deplored by the modern human- 
ists. Father Hopkins was _ con- 
scious of his eccentricities, of the 
repellent character of some of his 
verse. He pitilessly scourged his 
language at times and sacrificed to 
his theories of ’sprung rhythm and 
contrapuntal effects. Mr. Williams 
thinks with Robert Bridges that the 
poet was abandoning his artificial 
verse patterns. “His theories,” the 
critic writes, “were only ways of ex- 
plaining to himself his own poetic 
energy, and if he were abandoning 
them it was because that energy 
needed to spend no more time on 
explanation.” 

There are occasional reminders 
in Hopkins of Robert Browning, 
notably in the superb “Wreck of the 
Deutschland.” And again one dis- 
cerns now and then a remote echo 
of Swinburne. But for a kindred 
poet soul Mr. Williams bids us turn 
to Milton who also wrought strenu- 
ously under a Great Taskmaster’s 
eye, in the abiding consciousness of 
conflict within and control without 
—in the cosmos. To each also was 
vouchsafed a measure of the mys- 
tic’s vision, an experience expressed 
by Hopkins in continual “shocks of 
strength and beauty.” There is an 
intellectual substance in his work 
united at times to great sensuous 
charm. He reveals a mastery of the 
long melodic line, that not too com- 
mon ability to take a deep poetic 
breath. The ethos of this poetry, 
however, is spiritual passion and 
aspiration. Beauty is a by-product 
in his lyric quest for Divine love 
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and peace—above all for “God’s bet- 
ter beauty, grace,” to conclude with 
the closing line of his “To What 
Serves Mortal Beauty?” M. c. M. 


Ardent Adrienne. By Lida Rose Mc- 
Cabe. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $3.00. 

Most Americans know some de- 
tails of the life of the Marquis de 
Lafayette, who as a youth of twenty 
pledged his life and fortune to the 
cause of American liberty. But as 
a rule they know nothing of his 
wife, Adrienne de Noailles, the cou- 
rageous and devoted heroine of this 
charming biography. MacDermott 
Crawford published an interesting 
memoir of her some twenty years 
ago in London, but it is little 
known. 

We are, therefore, grateful to 
Miss McCabe for depicting to the 
life this remarkable woman, edu- 
cated in the finest traditions of the 
French aristocracy. Undaunted, she 
faced the leaders of the Revolution 
who declared her husband a traitor, 
robbed her of her fortune and her 
liberty, and brought her to the very 
verge of the guillotine. She bore 
without a murmur the absences and 
infidelities of her Deist husband, 
voluntarily sharing his imprison- 
ment for five long years in an Aus- 
trian dungeon. 

We have never read of so devoted 
a wife, defending her husband in 
Paris at the height of the Revolu- 
tion when such a defense played 
with death, and traveling all the 
way to Vienna to plead his cause 
with the Emperor and his minister, 
Baron de Thugut, who hated him 
for his share in the Revolution. 

The Marquis loved the limelight 
and the applause of the fickle mob. 
She on the contrary loved the quiet 
of her home in Paris and her coun- 


try chateau at Chavaniac, but cir- 
cumstances forced her to confront 
the bitterest enemies of her hus- 
band at home and abroad, and she 
faced them as calmly as she would 
have met her friends at dinner in 
the old days. 

Her last words to her husband 
were: “The sacrifice of my life will 
be very little, whatever it may cost 
me to quit you, if it assures your 
eternal happiness.” We are glad to 
know that her lifelong prayers 
brought her unbelieving husband 
back to the faith of his fathers. 

B. L. C. 


According to the Flesh. A _ Biog- 
raphy of Mary Baker Eddy. By 
Fleta Campbell Springer. New 
York: Coward-McCann. $3.00. 

Mary Baker Eddy. A Life Size Por- 
trait. By Lyman P. Powell. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
“A protestation of impartiality 

on the part of a biographer is sim- 

ply a waste of words. There are no 

impartial books. When I write a 

biography, I unconsciously reveal 

myself .. . I will give you the Mrs. 

Eddy I see. All my attempts at 

‘fairness,’ at ‘honesty,’ will be lost 

in my particular view. There is 

nothing to be lost by this admis- 
sion.”—-Thus writes Mrs. Springer 
for the blurb of her work on Mrs. 

Eddy, a work first published serial- 

ly in the Outlook and Independent. 

In strong contrast with this modest 

statement are the claims to impar- 

tiality put forward by the author of 
the second work, the Rev. Lyman 

P. Powell, Rector of St. Margaret’s 

Episcopalian Church in New York 

City, who at the end of his twenty- 

six-page-long and rather extrava- 

gant Prologue, after recalling some 
of the words of Woodrow Wilson 
who “stoutly laid claim to impar- 
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tiality,” appropriates from the lat- 
ter’s work Division and Reunion 
these words: “Impartiality is a mat- 
ter of the heart, and I know with 
what disposition I have written.” 

If impartiality means that both 
sides are given a hearing on all dis- 
puted points—and it can mean 
nothing else—Mrs. Springer is im- 
partial, the Reverend Powell is a 
partisan. In 1907 Powell pub- 
lished Christian Science and Its 
Founder, as one of the pioneer an- 
tagonists of “this crude faith.” By 
1930 has fallen on him the mantle 
of Sibyl Wilbur whose Life of Mary 
Baker Eddy was criticized in the 
March, 1930, issue of THE CaTH- 
oLic WorLpb. This criticism applies 
fully as well to the present work 
under review, which despite its 
scientific apparatus, despite the 56 
pages of Notes and Copyright Ac- 
knowledgments appended, despite 
its 20 pages of Index out of a grand 
total of 364 pages, is anything but 
impartial. Powell, completely dis- 
carding and almost ignoring his 
earlier, painstaking case against 
Christian Science, now sings the 
praises of the Founder and her 
Foundation. Unable to reconcile 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Powell, since 
Mr. Powell has not seen fit to do so, 
we may nevertheless be grateful to 
Mr. Powell for the explanation 
which he gives us concerning this 
change of front. 

Passing over the author’s weak 
attempt (p. 7) at discrediting in toto 
the many affidavits that were col- 
lected in 1907, we come to his own 
account of his deal with the Board 
of Directors of the Christian Sci- 
ence Church. As a policy of sup- 
pression (on this see Springer, pp. 
434-450) cannot work forever, the 
wiser course to pursue would seem 
to be a policy of open propaganda 
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under the zgis of a supposedly un- 
biased historian and _ biographer. 
Therefore, we read on p. 17, “In due 
season arrangements were made for 
a conference between the author 
and the Board of Directors in Bos- 
ton . . . After several discussions, 
in which all present shared, agree- 
ment seemed to be general that the 
time at last had come to supple- 
ment the writings of the generation 
past, based on partial knowledge as 
they had to be, by a life-size por- 
trait of Mrs. Eddy, for which the 
many new facts available might 
furnish the material. ... As the dis- 
cussion developed, the conclusion 
slowly emerged that in order to in- 
terest and inform the public out- 
side, in addition to those within 
Christian Science, the book would 
better be written by one without 
the fold and yet who had given 
proof that he possessed a good gen- 
eral understanding both of the 
movement and of its originator. ... 
By a process of elimination, finally 
the task fell to this author...” 
Mr. Powell’s is a sorry work. A 
reviewer in the Saturday Review of 
Literature calls it “a piece of amaz- 
ing effrontery.” To this judgment 
anyone must subscribe who knows 
ever so little of the Christian Sci- 
ence history. A former Director in 
the Christian Science Church and 
Trustee under Mrs. Eddy’s will, in 
a private letter lists some few of 
the omissions, any one of which 
would be damning to a fair-minded 
biography: “Mrs. Eddy’s use of 
morphine, her resort to doctors, her 
plagiarisms, her severe illnesses 
during the last year of her life, her 
relations with Mrs. Josephine 
Woodbury, her fear until the day 
of her decease of ‘malicious men- 
tal malpractice,’ the Christian Sci- 
ence doctrine of ‘malicious animal 
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magnetism,’ the Livingston-Wright 
document regarding the rewriting 
of Science and Health by the Rev. J. 
H. Wiggin, Mrs. Eddy’s years of 
conflict with Mrs. Stetson, and 
Mrs. Stetson’s excommunication,— 
the omission of all mention of Cal- 
vin Frye’s Diary and of Adam 
Dickey’s Memoirs, the two most im- 
portant documentary sources of 
facts regarding Mrs. Eddy’s Life, 
both written by members of her 
household, etc., etc.” 

All these facts and sources are 
utilized in Mrs. Springer’s Accord- 
ing to the Flesh, and all the refer- 
ences are faithfully given in the 
text. Her judicious “Life” has the 
great advantage that she follows a 
strictly chronological order and re- 
places everything in its proper set- 
ting. Her account is always digni- 
fied and always interestingly told. 
A fine critical judgment marks its 
every page. It is a pity that this 
work of 497 pages is not enriched 
with an index. There are also many 
misprints. Otherwise the work is 
attractively written and attractively 
edited. Nor does it make double of- 
fice with Mr. Dakin’s Mrs. Eddy. 
We object to the implication con- 
tained in the use of the word “jesu- 
itical” on p. 439, but this is our only 
grievance. It did not fall within the 
scope of the writer to bring the 
Christian Science history down to 
date, the more’s the pity. A.M. B. 


Le Catholicisme aux Etats-Unis. Par 
A. Lugan. Paris: Librairie Le- 
touzey et Ané. 

In recent years, we have been so 
swamped by foreign books on the 
United States that we might be in- 
clined to greet rather coldly this 
new volume of Abbé Lugan’s. To 
ignore it, however, would be a mis- 
take for the author is exceptionally 
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well informed on the Church in 
America. 

The Abbé states his theme: we 
American Catholics are resting upon 
our present relatively prosperous 
condition and not preparing for the 
future. In earlier days, the Church 
was directed, the author explains, 
by the wise foresight of men like 
Gibbons, Ireland, Spalding, Ryan 
and Keane. To these men, he at- 
tributes in a great measure, the 
present happy condition of the Cath- 
olic Church in America. Discussing 
present conditions, he eulogizes the 
devotion of the clergy and the laity. 
He praises the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and its work, 
its congresses and the annual meet- 
ings of the Bishops. 

It is noteworthy that he consid- 
ers the work of the Paulists and the 
Sulpicians worthy of specially de- 
tailed treatment, not only because 
these two communities have de- 
served well of the Church, but per- 
haps because they have been severe- 
ly criticized. Although the state- 
ment is not made explicitly, one can 
read between the lines that the au- 
thor believes the American Church 
needs especially the ideals of these 
two groups. 

It is, however, not with the past 
but with the future of our Church 
in America that our friend from 
France is concerned. He recalls the 
words of Dr. Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard, “The Catholic Church has 
a great opportunity in America but 
she will not seize it.” She will not 
seize it because “elle se renferme 
trop dans sa tour d’ivoire.” Inter- 
ested in the needs of the moment, 
she is overlooking the necessity of 
attracting others and protecting her 
own intellectual prestige. “La mal- 
adie de la pierre est incurable.” If 
the Church is to thrive in the fu- 
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ture it must reach out, convert, and 
meet the attacks of the day. He 
tells us that, with the exception of 
Dr. Ryan, Agnes Repplier and Carl- 
ton Hayes, we have no one of na- 
tional intellectual standing. He 
warns us that our people are now 
educated and beginning to study 
problems for themselves. Has the 
Church leaders of standing to guide 
them, to command the respect of 
unbelievers whose works Catholics 
are studying? The Abbé thinks not. 
He returns to the charge that we 
are “clottrés.” 

While the American Catholic may 
take exception to some of the au- 
thor’s opinions, one can hardly 
maintain that we are planning for 
the future as effectively as we 
should. Our minds are on the wel- 
fare of the faithful and that of 
course is good; but, what about the 
vast “leakage” and what about the 
world of non-Catholics who might 
be won to the Faith? Immigration 
laws are already preventing us from 
swelling our ranks from Europe; 
our people, therefore, will become 
more and more welded into Amer- 
ican life. What are we doing to 
present Catholicity to lapsing Prot- 
estants and to unbelievers? The 
Abbé fears that our condition will 
be similar to that of some of the 
Catholic countries in Europe where- 
in a nominal Catholic faith is all 
but smothered under the unbelief 
of the majority. The Abbé warns 
us; his counsel cannot be treated 
lightly. H. P. F. 


The Religious Background of Amer- 
ican Culture. By Thomas Cuming 
Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.00. 

Dr. Hall’s book must be saluted 
as a valuable attempt at the clari- 
fication of scholarly thought on the 
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history of English Protestantism 
and its influence on the develop- 


ment of American life. Its great 
usefulness lies in its presentation of 
a hypothesis that sharply focuses a 
serious student’s thought on the 
whole field, a too commonly neg- 
lected one, of American religious 
history. 

For Dr. Hall the dominant reli- 
gious tradition in America, power- 
fully influential at every stage of the 
developing life of the country, mold- 
ing that life by the pressure of its 
favor or of its hostility, is the Eng- 
lish tradition of Dissent. The ori- 
gins of Dissent, according to his 
thesis, lie as far back in English 
history as the days of the Norman 
conquest. Out of the economic and 
cultural irritations of that situation 
there developed, he tells us, a change 
that was to become more and more 
marked in the habit of the lower 
class religious thought and feeling: 
This anti-aristocrat, anti-Norman, 
anti-Roman feeling took as definite 
a form as it could take in the reli- 
gious revolution of Wycliffe and 
the Lollards. The radical individ- 
ualism, the sprawling doctrinal dif- 
ferentiation and disorder, the 
strange alterations between a vigor- 
ous spiritual anarchy and an inert 
indifference, the curious suspicion 
and even hatred of the social graces 
and of art, the strange wedding of 
the ideal of material success, of “re- 
spectability,” with the religious 
ideals of that tradition are given a 
new significance in the light of Dr. 
Hall’s hypothesis. 

The reader may refuse to agree 
with Dr. Hall’s assertion of a his- 
torical continuity of radical Dis- 
sent. He may note that the author 
is constantly driven to make as- 
sumptions and conjectures to piece 
out his history; he may feel, too, 
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that Dr. Hall’s is so coherent, so 
complete, so exactly fitting an ex- 
planation of many phenomena in 
the crazily diverse spiritual, artistic, 
political, social history of America 
that he will distrust it as a reading 
of the past in the light of the pres- 
ent that reconstructs, in good faith, 
by a selection of facts and a shift- 
ing of emphasis a past that most 
plausibly illustrates the thesis; he 
may suspect that Dr. Hall asserts a 
historical continuity when there has 
been nothing more than a recur- 
rence of a type of thought that nat- 
urally and inevitably arises when 
Christians lose or reject the pattern 
of Catholic thought and discipline. 
The considered judgments of spe- 
cialists in various fields may be 
damaging to some of the details of 
Dr. Hall’s provocative contention, 
but for all that it is well worth the 
careful exposition he has given it. 
It must be said that the author’s 
assumptions appear generally to 
have a sounder warrant than the 
slick, irritating ingenuities that are 
too commonly made to sustain in- 
terpretative reviews of this sort; 
even when he differs with the find- 
ings of scholars of the highest re- 
pute—those, for instance, of Gaird- 
ner (and Gasquet) on the continu- 
ity of the Lollard movement into 
Reformation times—he does so with 
no little show of evidence uncovered 
by his shrewd reading of the facts 
of a peculiar situation. 

The single chapter on the Roman 
Catholic Communion in American 
Culture, though sympathetic and 
urbane, leaves much to be desired. 
The author is evidently thinking, 
and then not too exactly, of very re- 
cent American history when he 
speaks of the American hierarchy 
as predominantly Irish in character. 
His reference to the “magic power” 


of the sacraments in the Catholic 
system, his inaccuracies in Catholic 
nomenclature (Vicars Apostolate), 
his assumption of an “Anglo-Catho- 
lic” church before the Reformation, 
the curious omission in his bibliog- 
raphy of reference to the work of 
Hughes and Guilday in the field of 
American religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal history, are sure to annoy the 
Catholic reader. 

It should not be necessary to say 
that the chief value of the book for 
the informed Catholic will lie in the 
speculations to which its facts and 
theories give rise. He will, for in- 
stance, find some new and interest- 
ing grounds for speculation on the 
curious spiritual sterility of Amer- 
ican thought, on the almost inex- 
plicable suddenness of, the success 
of, and the vicious energy of the 
anti-Catholic feeling in the reli- 
gious revolution of the sixteenth 
century in England, on the relation 
between the new religions and the 
new capitalism, and on, among oth- 
er things, the presidential campaign 
of 1928. He will, too, sigh often 
over our present lack of a worthy 
Catholic interpreter of the whole 
American experiment. For that 
sigh—as much as for the genuine 
contributions of his scholarship— 
Dr. Hall will have earned our 
thanks. J.C. W. 


Our Times: Pre-War America. Vol- 
ume III. The United States 1900- 
1925. By Mark Sullivan. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

A contribution to historical writ- 
ing so distinct as Mr. Sullivan’s will 
scarcely admit of dilution within 
the limits of a single work, even 
if it is produced in successive in- 
stallments. It smacks of the jour- 
nalistic viewpoint which the au- 
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thor-correspondent still takes in 
dispatches from Washington that 
are widely read. Together with 
Thomas Beer he has hit upon the 
really valuable idea of conveying a 
sense of the speed of material 
changes in current life in the United 
States by contrasting different as- 
pects only a generation or less than 
a generation removed. 

In the new volume he presents 
the spectacle of Woodrow Wilson 
as late as 1906 decrying the advent 
of the automobile as a challenge of 
swollen wealth to the farmer sunk 
in poverty and compelled to rely 
upon a bony nag, if he had one, for 
all his transportation utilities. Wil- 
son could not see the day soon to 
come, when many agriculturists 
whom drought and Wall Street 
panic did not affect, would be 
speeding to the movies two or three 
times a week in their Fords. In 
the same year there was serious 
concern that the “hair market” 
would collapse because not enough 
raw material was coming from 
abroad to supply the demand for 
“switches” before the time when 
women took a fancy to the “boyish 
bob.” In the days of jazz, “Sweet 
Adeline” (1903) and “In the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree” (1905), 
seem all but ancient. When Sulli- 
van writes of one of his characters 
as still living, as in the case of Dr. 
Stiles, the foe of the hookworm, the 
effect seems almost startling. 

He continues his plan of draping 
each volume around the ample 
forms of a few outstanding person- 
alities. In this case his major fig- 
ure is Theodore Roosevelt, his close 
observation of whom has resulted 
in some important contributions to 
the understanding of a man still 
partly enigmatic despite the labors 
of Joseph Bucklin Bishop and 
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Roosevelt’s autobiography. He ex- 
presses the view that Roosevelt’s 
abounding vitality was a spur to the 
life of all kinds of people in the 
United States, “from teachers and 
naturalists to cowboys and prize- 
fighters.” 

Mr. Sullivan’s method of treat- 
ment may be superficial but it has 
its uses. It differs from that of 
Beer in that it is purely objective, 
though a value may be set on Beer’s 
philosophic irony. Mr. Sullivan has 
ranged in newspapers rather than 
in archives for his source material 
and he has found many things that 
provoke thought, even though he 
does not undertake to force conclu- 
sions on the reader. A. S. W. 


New York. By Paul Morand. Trans- 
lated by H. Miles. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

This amazing product of modern 
man which is New York City has 
lately been receiving much attention 
from distinguished visitors to this 
country. M. Morand, whose book 
has been excellently translated, has 
written with more vivacity and 
sparkle than any of them. A flair 
for picturesque exaggeration and a 
certain fondness for sweeping gen- 
eralizations should be noted by the 
reader who does not know New 
York at first hand or he may put 
down the book with a feeling that 
modern New York is even more of 
a fantastic nightmare than the ap- 
palling futuristic city in the Ger- 
man film Metropolis. That millions 
of people in New York go about 
their daily tasks with the calmness 
of citizens of Prairie City or Podunk, 
may seem incredible to one who 
should gain his total knowledge of 
the city from the pages of this bril- 
liant Frenchman, but it is the truth. 

One suspects that M. Morand saw 
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his New York chiefly under the 
tutelage of American friends who 
were determined that he should 
miss no item of its color and swift- 
ness. Furthermore, he saw it all 
before the present cloud of business 
depression and unemployment had 
descended upon it. With these 
qualifications kept in mind, one 
may use M. Morand’s delightful 
piece of impressionistic writing as 
an informal guide to Manhattan and 
find new matter for wonder or 
amusement in its amazing kaleido- 
scope. G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices.—That the staff of 
America should recall the career of 
its famous editor, Richard Henry 
Tierney, S.J. (New York: The 
America Press. $2.00), is natural 
and fitting, since from 1914 to 1925 
“America and Father Tierney were 
interchangeable terms.” Father 
Tierney had had a_ successful 
career as a teacher in various Jesuit 
colleges but it was only when he 
succeeded Father Campbell in the 
editor’s chair that he found full 
scope for his boundless energy and 
great power. Essentially a fighter, 
he championed with persistent fear- 
lessness the cause of the oppressed 
of many nations, and collected im- 
mense sums to relieve their needs. 
He received, in consequence, grate- 
ful tributes from foreign bishops as 
well as from Popes Benedict XV. 
and Pius XI. He became a national, 
even an international figure, was 
widely consulted, and played an im- 
portant part in the counsels of his 
own Society. Overwork brought 
on paralysis and forced his retire- 
ment; he died in 1928 after three 
years of mental suffering bravely 
borne. Father Francis H. Talbot, 
S.J., has written this biography ap- 
propriately with vigor. 
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Another well known Jesuit, Fa- 
ther Drum, a contemporary of 
Father Tierney, is the subject of a 
conscientious biography, Life and 
Letters of Walter Drum, S.J., from 
the same press ($3.00), written by 
Joseph Goyareb, S.J. Father Drum 
died in 1921, aged fifty-one, having 
been a Jesuit for thirty-one and a 
priest for seventeen years. During 
that time he had achieved notable 
success as a Biblical scholar, writer, 
spiritual director and _ preacher. 
A record of work such as his was 
not made without effort. A _ sol- 
dier’s son, Father Drum pictured 
life as a battle and tackled all his 
problems with military forethought 
and courage. By nature inclined 
to intellectual pride and the most 
rigid orthodoxy, he fought what he 
considered minimizing views with 
such violence that The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review had to close its pages to 
him. Yet balancing his spirit of 
combativeness and his pomposity of 
manner, this devoted religious pos- 
sessed many lovable traits and 
genial social qualities. All can 
profit by the example of a man who 
cultivated his great talents to the 
utmost and spent them all for 
Christ. 

The first thought which came to 
the reviewer as he picked up The 
Essence of the Catholic, a tiny book 
translated from the German of Fa- 
ther Peter Lippert, S.J. (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.10), was 
“How little one gets for his money.” 
As he laid it down, he thought 
“How much one gets.” For these 
three lectures delivered to the Cath- 
olic students at Heidelberg in 1922 
are so profound, yet clear, that the 
reviewer would put them without 
fear beside Dr. Karl Adam’s much 
larger masterpiece. Father Lippert 
declares that “the reality in which 
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the Catholic believes, the values 
which he purposes to create, abound 
in intrinsic tensions and contrasts,” 
in spite of which the Catholic is at 
peace, and even joyous. His religion 
is a religion of reality, of freedom, 
of effort, of ideals. Hence, his life 
is full and ever growing fuller. The 
Catholic shares in the life of God. 
What an invigorating idea to put 
before our youth. 

Should there be any cultivated 
and devout soul unacquainted with 
the writings of the Louvain Jesuit 
Father Charles, we beg him to make 
this acquaintance immediately by 
securing this volume of informal 
meditations, Prayer for All Times, 
Third Ser. ($1.85), from the same 
publisher. The reviewer would fear 
to seem unduly rapturous about 
their charm did he not know how 
many excellent judges share his en- 
thusiasm for all three volumes. 
Father Charles has the magic gift. 
Like the sentence from Euripides 
in Browning’s poem, his words stir 
the heart, awaken tears, thrill with 
holy hope. Even when as here he 
shows the sacrifices, the self-sur- 
render which union with God in- 
volves, he does not discourage or 
terrify. God remains always the 
eager Lover seeking only our good. 
He demands much but gives more. 
Mother Maud Monahan has done a 
great service by her adequate ren- 
dering of these beautiful pages. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the death of Sir Henry Irving was 
celebrated in London recently. 
About the same time appeared 
Henry Irving (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00) by his 
disciple and admirer Mr. Gordon 
Craig. Those of us who saw the 
great Irving in the flesh turned to 
the book with eagerness to recap- 
ture the memory of a youthful en- 
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at least, 
must confess to a certain amount 


thusiasm. One reader, 


of disappointment. In this book 
one is told with much iteration that 
Irving was a great actor and a great 
personality, but at the expense of 
hearing too much of Mr. Gordon 
Craig, who, after all, is Mr. Gordon 
Craig and not Sir Henry. Mr. Craig 
does tell us of the struggles by 
which the youth Brodribb won his 
way to the position which he held 
as Sir Henry Irving, and he justifies 
the claim that Irving was one of the 
great Shakespearean actors of the 
English stage. 

Singing of all the gorgeous land 
of the Southwest, which he loves so 
well, and with which his poetry is 
so closely associated, Glenn Ward 
Dresbach gives the thousands who 
have read his poems in the maga- 
zines, an opportunity to enjoy his 
lyrics en masse, in his latest book, 
The Wind in the Cedars (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00). 
There is a wealth of beauty and 
color, original imagery and an ex- 
quisite tenderness in this collection. 
A fine example is “Boys Tease a 
Wounded Hawk,” ending, 


... “They will go then and leave 
it—alone— 

The wind in soft feathers —and 
crows shall find what they seek.” 


Perhaps, the most disappointing 
part of the book, are the sonnets. 
They are good, but not quite good 
enough. They lack force and cli- 
max; qualities one always asso- 
ciates with sonnet-writing. It is as 
a lyrist that Mr. Dresbach is at his 
best, and one here encounters many 
lyric-delights. 

George Cecil, an English musical 
critic and journalist, well known to 
our readers, naively boasts in his 
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preface to The History of the Opera 
in England (Taunton, Eng.: Barni- 
cott and Pearce—The Wessex Press. 
5 s.) of having written 634 articles 
on musical subjects in the newspa- 
pers and magazines of some thir- 
teen countries. He tells us that the 
English are not a musical people. 
Not only “the sottish masses” but 
the middle class as well prefer 
musical comedy and review banali- 
ties to grand opera. He ridicules 
the idea of a National Opera House 
in which none but works by English 
composers should be produced, for 
he says neither competent compos- 
ers nor singers exist in any great 
numbers. Our author’ sketches 
briefly the various English Opera 
Companies that held the boards 
during the past one hundred years. 
He tells many an amusing anecdote 
both of managers like Moody, Quin- 
lan, Beecham, Hammerstein and 
Mapleson, and singers like Scalchi, 
De Murska, Guiglini and Nilsson. 
He mentions certain great casts 
such as The Huguenots with Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke, Maurel, 
Plancon, Albani and Melba, and 
The Marriage of Figaro’ with 
Eames, Nordica, De Lussan, Scotti 
and Sulacroix. 

The title of John Galsworthy’s 
recent volume of short stories, On 
Forsyte ’Change (New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50) indicates 
that it is in the nature of a pendant 
to the larger and more systematic 
books which chronicle the history 
of the Forsyte family. Even read- 
ers, if there be any, who have not 
read through the Saga and the 
Modern Comedy can read these 
stories with profit and enjoyment, 
for the characterization and the 
settings—from the early years of 
the nineteenth century to the World 
War——are so perfectly done that a 
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detailed knowledge of the Forsyte 
family tree is not essential. Among 
so many things that are excellent, 
it is difficult to select any for spe- 
cial mention. However, giving a 
purely subjective judgment for 
what it is worth, may one say that 
for exquisite humor “Dog at Tim- 
othy’s” (1878) and “Revolt at 
Rogers” (1870) are unrivaled. For 
the study of a type which, probably 
only England has ever produced, 
the American reader is recommend- 
ed “The Dromios,” a story laid in 
the first year of the present cen- 
tury. 

The Report of the Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference held at 
Herman, Pa., last summer (Brook- 
land, Washington, D. C., Capuchin 
College) keeps up to the high stand- 
ard of previous years. The friars 
assembled at the Conference dealt 
with various aspects of the teach- 
ing of philosophy. Of papers of in- 
terest to the general reader, that by 
Father James O’Mahony of the Uni- 
versity of Cork, entitled The Fran- 
ciscan School of Philosophy, is es- 
pecially worthy of mention, partic- 
ularly in view of a revival of inter- 
est in the work of Dun Scotus with- 
in recent years. As Father James, 
the same author gave us recently an 
inspiring devotional book, Where 
Is Thy God? (London: Sands & Co. 
5s8.), which is the progressive un- 
folding of a single topic, the ascent 
of the soul to God through Christ. 
Based on a course of sermons 
planned originally for a retreat giv- 
en at University College, Cork, it 
draws on the riches of Thomistic 
philosophy and the wells of Fran- 
ciscan mysticism with a very happy 
result. They are sources which we 
should like to see tapped oftener in 
our devotional literature. 
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A Commentary on the Cult of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament of the Al- 
tar, by Rev. Myron Zalitach (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons), is a 
treatise on the Blessed Eucharist, 
which speaks of its value to chil- 
dren, youths, adults and the aged, 
while tracing briefly the history of 
Eucharistic devotion down the 
ages. The author calls attention 
more than once to the fact that 
Pope Pius X., “the Eucharistic 
Pope,” succeeded in bringing back 
the early Church’s custom of fre- 
quent and daily Communion. 


Pamphlet Publications.— A great 
service is rendered both to those 
who “listened in” and those who 
did not, by giving permanent form 
to the talks broadcast during the 
Catholic Radio Hour sponsored by 
the National Council of Catholic 
Men. Those published up to date, 
in response to many requests, are: 
The Divine Romance, by Rev. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, covering “Man’s Quest 
for God,” “The Blessed Trinity,” 
“Love’s Overflow,” “God’s Quest for 
Man,” “The Divine Equation,” “The 
Pulpit of the Cross,” and “Dying 
and Behold We Live”; The Moral 
Order and Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus, by Rev. George Johnson, 
treating “The Spirituality of the 
Soul,” “The Immortality of the 
Soul,” “Mary, the Mother of Jesus,” 
“The Voice of Conscience,” and 
“The Will of God”; A Trilogy on 
Prayer, by Rev. Thomas F. Burke, 
C.S.P., showing “Divine Worship a 
Human Necessity,” “The Nature of 
Prayer,” and “The Utility of 
Prayer”; the story of Four Reli- 
gious Founders—‘“St. Benedict of 
Nursia,” by Rev. Benedict Bradley, 
O.S.B.; “St. Dominic and His 
Work,” by Rev. Thomas M. 
Schwertner, O.P.; “St. Francis of 
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Assisi,” by Rev. Sigmund Cratz, 
O.M.Cap.; “St. Ignatius of Loyola,” 
by Rev. M. J. Ahern, S.J., with a 
prelude on “The Science of Saint- 
hood,” by Dr. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R.; The Story of the Bible, 
told by Rev. Dr. Francis L. Keenan 
under the topics: “The Storehouse 
of Religion,” “The Title Guaran- 
teed,” “God’s Written Word,” “Un- 
folding the Secret,” and “The Fos- 
tering Mother of Holy Scripture”; 
The Philosophy of Catholic Educa- 
tion, analyzed by Rev. Dr. Charles 
L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., to show “The 
Aim,” “The Method,” and “The 
Support of Catholic Education”; 
The Moral Law (In the Heart of 
Man and on the Tablets of Stone), 
by Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., un- 
der the captions: “Morality, Old and 
New,” “Conscience,” “Religion as 
an Obligation,” “Parental Author- 
ity and State Authority,” “Crime 
and Warfare,” “Immorality,” “Hon- 
esty in Business and Politics,” 
“Christmas.” Besides its valuable 
apologetic content, each pamphlet 
carries an author’s Introduction, 
the Address of Cardinal Hayes inau- 
gurating the Catholic Radio Hour 
and lists the stations offering the 
nation-wide broadcast (Huntington, 
Indiana: The Sunday Visitor Press). 

The Catholic Mind (December 8) 
treats of “Mass Beyond the Altar 
Rail,” what the liturgical prayers 
and the early Fathers have to say 
as to the part of the laity in “assist- 
ing” at Mass, “The Mexican Scene” 
to-day, summing up conditions and 
expectations in Mexico and “The 
Church and the Farm,” showing the 
solicitude of the Church for the 
rural population. The issue of De- 
cember 22d forms an ensemble of 
“Christmas Thoughts”—a _ Christ- 
mas sermon by the late Father Fasy, 
S.J.. an address by Rev. M. J. 
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Ahern, S.J., on the angelic message 
of “Glory—Peace—Good Will,” and 
a Christmas Pastoral of Right Rev. 
John F. Noll, D.D. The Address of 
His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell 
to the American Federation of La- 
bor, a lecture on “The Church and 
the Authority of the State,” by Rev. 
W. Keane, S.J., “True Progress,” a 
sermon addressed to the Catholic 
Hospital Association by Father 
Blakely, S.J., and some telling 
words on “Fair Play for Spain,” re- 
printed from the New World of 
December 26, 1930, will be found in 
the issue of January 8th, while that 
of January 22d is devoted to the of- 
ficial text of the incomparable En- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI. “On Chris- 
tian Marriage,” as cabled to the N. 
C. W. C. News Service, with helpful 
headlines and marginal notes in- 
serted by the editors as guide posts 
for the reader (New York: The 
America Press, 5 cents each). From 
The America Press comes also a 
very useful recapitulation of the 
point, historical and doctrinal, in 
answer to the question, Can Angli- 
canism Unite with Rome? and three 
Lenten pamphlets by Father Wil- 
liam I. Lonergan, S.J., The Story of 
Lent, Devotions in Lent, and Both 
Sinned—! the story of Judas and 
Peter, each complementing the oth- 
er and providing good equipment 
for the fervent observance of that 
season. 

The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ig- 
natius Arranged in Prayers is ad- 
mirably calculated to preserve the 
retreatant in the spirit of the Exer- 
cises; Rev. J. Leycester King, S.J., 
frankly faces the appalling losses to 
the Church but shows A Way to 
End the Leakage in a tried plan of 
spiritual follow-up work with boys 
out of school, suggesting the need 
for national extension and coér- 
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dination of such intensive work 
with and for young people; Blessed 
Ambrose Barlow, O.S.B.—The Mar- 
tyr Monk of Manchester—is the sub- 
ject of a sketch by Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B., and Rev. J. L. Whit- 
field has added Blessed John South- 
worth to the stories of the English 
martyrs; A Child’s Life of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and A Child’s Life 
of Blessed Thomas More are anec- 
dotal accounts of these two great 
souls arranged for young people by 
Teresa Lloyd. The above interest- 
ing output of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety is increased by three stories 
with a point—Renunciation, by 
Alice L. Oxley, Mary Clare and 
Broadmeadows, by G. H. Stevenson 
(London: Catholic Truth Society, 5 
cents each). It is worthy of note, 
that despite change of headquar- 
ters, the sale of Catholic Truth So- 
ciety pamphlets in 1930 reached 
1,304,674, a new record, exceeding 
that of 1929 by nearly 68,000. 

In Christ Lives On, You Can’t 
Live That Way and Speaking of 
Birth Control, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., in an easy colloquial fashion 
that wins the attention especially of 
youthful readers and_ thinkers, 
treats of such tremendous matters 
as Christ’s life on earth perpetuated 
in His Church, immortality, per- 
sonal responsibility and the true 
values in life, and sifts the falla- 
cious pleas for artificial family lim- 
itation (10 cents each); Facing the 
Danger is a boys’ story, told by Rev. 
Timothy L. Bouscaren, S.J., in 
which sin and its consequences 
play their part on a mountain 
climb; Rev. Joseph Reiner, S.J., has 
arranged “Prayers and Hymns for 
Congregational Use” to unite the 
laity to the spirit of the Mass (5 
cents); teachers who have found 
Chalk Talks or Teaching Catechism 
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Graphically a help in the past, will 
welcome Part III., Section A. illus- 
trating Holy Mass, Confession, Holy 
Communion, Holy Orders, Extreme 
Unction, Matrimony, Sacramentals 
and Prayer (St. Louis: Queen’s 
Work Press, 20 cents). 

Peace Statements of Recent 
Popes, compiled by the N. C. W. C. 
Joint Committee on Peace and 
printed by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C. (5 cents), will prove specially 
useful to groups studying “The 
Christian Way to Peace,” a previous 
publication issued under the same 
auspices. American Agriculture and 
International Affairs, by Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Haas, Ph.D., President of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, is a valuable Report 
emanating from that Association on 
the bearing of certain economic 
questions on international relations 
(10 cents). 

In his usual forceful way, Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., treats that 
all-important question, Why Unem- 
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ployment? a reprint made necessary 
by the numerous demands for a 
copy of his radio talk given over 
Station WLWL in his weekly series 
on “Timely Topics”; A Thought a 
Day for Lent for Children and Sta- 
tions of the Cross for Children, both 
from the pen of a Religious of the 
Cenacle, appealingly illustrated, 
show a knowledge of the spiritual 
needs and capacity of our little ones 
(New York: The Paulist Press, 5 
cents). 

International Conciliation for De- 
cember provides the text of the re- 
plies of twenty-six governments of 
Europe to M. Briand’s Memoran- 
dum of May 17, 1930, on “European 
Federal Union”; Minerals and In- 
ternational Relations is the topic of 
the January, 1931, issue, carrying 
two articles by Sir Thomas H. Hol- 
land, Vice Chancellor and Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh; the 
close of 1930 brought the usual 
documentation for the year (New 
York: 405 West 117th St., 5 cents 
each). 
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